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Competition  is  fierce  in  Orange  County, 
California.  Nine  daily  newspapers,  32  weeklies  and 
shoppers,  50  radio  stations,  16  television  stations  and 
scores  of  magazines  of  all  kinds  are  vying  for  a* 
share  of  Orange  County. 

At  the  Orange  County  Register,  we  believe  in  the  spirit 
of  competition.  It  inspires  us  to  get  better  and 
bigger.  In  the  past  three  years  we’ve  added  38,000  daily 
subscribers.  43,000  on  Sunday.  A  close  to 
20%  circulation  increase.  Surprised? 
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CAUFORNIA  KNOWS 
HOW  TO  PICK ’EM  TOO. 


Imagine  our  pride  when  we  came 
across  tliis  nugget  in  CalijimM  Magazine's 
October  1982  issue,  written  by  I’C  lierkeley 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  Professor 
Alexander  Greenfeld  in  bis  analysis  of  major 
(iilifornia  ikiilies: 

Jlje  San  5iego  Union 

“All  /  knew  about  tlx*  Union 
(circulation  216,252)  was  its 
reputation  as  a  right-wing 
neu's/xifx'r,  but  as  /  read  it,  I  realized 
that  there’s  no  junk  in  tlxe  {xiper,  no 
opinion  in  tlx^  news  columns,  no 
hyjx',  no  razzle-dazzle.  It  reads  like  a 
mitional  news/xilxa:  liased  on 
reculability,  news  judgment,  and  a 
sense  of  wlxit’s  imfxn  tant.  I'd  say 
tlxit  Vw  San  Diego  I  Inion  is  the  best 
news/xi/KT  in  tlx'  state.  Tlx^  editors 
hare  selected  the  most  imlxn  tant 


international,  national,  state,  and 
local  stories,  the  ixiper  is  quiet,  well 
laid-out,  and  canies  an  impressive 
amount  of  news;  the  editorials  are 
clear  and  to  the /x)int.  In  other 
words,  they’re  just  selling  quality.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  faintly  aristocratic 
jlai'or  to  We  San  Diego  Union.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  lady  who  goes  into 
tlx^  garden  and  picks  the  best  rose.” 

Thank  you,  California.  Thank  you. 
Professor  Greenfeld.  W'e  may  only  be  the 
second  largest  newspaper  in  California 
(counting  the  combined  circulation  of  The 
Tribune),  but  it's  good  to  hear  we're  not 
second  liest. 

Fact  is.  we're  doing  all  we  can  to  sUiy 
well  aheiid  of  the  times. 

The  San  Diego  Union 
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Israel  warns 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  Board  of  Economists: 

Established  to  provide  ongoing  insight  into  the  local  economy. 

AN  EDITORIAL  LEADER  mVES  ITS  READERS 
THEIR  MONEirS  WORTH. 


BERNARD  L.  WEINSTEIN 

GEORGE  A.  CHRISTY 

WILLIAM  GRUBEN 

ED  McClelland 

Urmersity  of  Texas  at  Dallas 

North  Texas  State  University 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  (f  Dallas 

RepubUcBank  Corp. 

L 

At  The  Dallas 

Morning  News^ 
we’re  examin¬ 
ing  the  complex  facets  of 
life  shared  by  our  com¬ 
munity.  Speaking  clearly 
to  our  readers’  changing 
needs  for  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  Giving  voice  to  ex¬ 
pert  perspective. 

A  prime  example  is 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Board  of  Economists.  We 
assembled  this  unique 


STANLEY  REBER 

JAMES  A.  BYRD 

Texas  American  Bancshares  Inc. 

InterFirst  Corp. 

panel  of  business  and  aca¬ 
demic  experts  to  con¬ 
vene  on  a  regular  basis 


FLOYD  DURHAM 

Texas  Christian  University 


and  analyze  local  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Their 
findings  and  commentary 
are  then  published  in  our 
on-going  series,  The  Local 
Economy. 

Assembling  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  Board  of 
Economists  reflects  our 
commitment  to  serving 
our  readers’  interests. 

And  we  feel  it  is  a  sound 
investment  in  our  com¬ 
munity’s  future. 


@l)jr  Porniiig 

The  Voice  of  Texas. 
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Florida’s 
Suncoast  ’83: 
a  lively 
market! 


Florida’s  Suncoast  is  a 
market  that  stays  lively  even 
in  tough  times. 

St.  Petersburg -Tampa  — 
with  retail  sales  of  $8.3- billion 
in  1981  —  is  one  of  the  top  25 
markets  in  almost  all  imjxirtant 
sales  categories.  Population  is 
growing  at  about  3%  a  year. 

The  market  includes  three 
counties;  Pinellas  (St.  Petersburg), 
Hillsborough  (Tampa)  and  Pasco. 
Pinellas  is  Florida’s  most  densely 
populated  county,  home  to  46% 
of  all  the  SMSA’s  residents.  Half  of 
the  metro  area’s  buying  income 
IS  in  Pinellas. 

In  this  market,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  reach  more  readers, 
by  far,  than  any  other  newspapers. 
In  Pinellas  and  populous  west 
Pasco,  4  in  5  adults  turn  to  one 
or  both  of  these  papers  regularly. 

As  a  natural  result,  no  other 
advertising  medium  carries  more 
sales  messages  or  influences 
more  buying  decisions. 

The  Times  and  Independent 
—  lively  newspapers,  serving 
I  readers  and  advertisers  in 
I  Florida’s  lively  Suncoast. 


pptprgburn  a^^mpa 
&  Evening  Independent 
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*  Maior  meetings  in  bold  face 


OCTOBER 

17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

17-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
Hyatt-Regency-Dearborn  Hotel,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

20- 23 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  MGM  Grand 

Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

21- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference, 

Mount  Washington,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

22- 27 — Northeast  Classified  Ad  Managers'  Assn.,  Hilton  Hotel, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

23- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short 

Course,  Oct  23,  Philadelphia,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
Oct.  24,  Cleveland,  Marriott  Airport.  Oct.  25,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Radisson  Muehlebach.  Oct.  27,  Salt  Lake  City,  Hilton.  Oct. 
29,  Seattle,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Bellvue,  Wash. 

24- 26 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson 

Plaza  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

24-27 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Alameda  Plaza,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  ■ 

28-29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marri¬ 
ott  Inn,  Worcester,  Mass. 

28-31 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Collegiate  Press,  Chase  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
28-31 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Bermuda 


NOVEMBER 

7-10 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Breakers,  Palm  Beach 
Fla. 

9-11 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

9- 12 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Hotel  del  Coronado, 

Coronado,  Calif. 

10- 13 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  SDX,  national  convention, 

Hyatt  Regency  or  Marc  Plaza  Hotels,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

14-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Ho¬ 
tel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 


DECEMBER 

-1st  National  Hispanic  Media  Conference,  Town  &  Country  Hotel, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Why  Buy  Obsolescence 
When  You  Can  Buy  System/55? 


Trying  to  use  an  out-of-date 
front-end  system  is  like  printing 
on  an  old-fashioned  letterpress; 
no  matter  how  you  upgrade  it,  it 
still  can't  give  you  what  you 
need-  flexibility,  performance, 
and  reliability.  And  in  the  long 
run,  it  costs  you  time  and 
money. 

System/55  has  done  the  same 
thing  for  text  publishing  that  off¬ 
set  lithography  did  for  printing- 
revolutionized  it. 


Three  years  ago,  we  started 
developing  Systemi55.  Today, 
We’re  three  years  ahead  of  our 
competitors. 

System/55  is  new.  But  its  tech¬ 
nology  is  tested  and  proven. 
Using  Tandem  NonStop  com¬ 
puters,  our  innovative  Coyote 
VDTs  and  user-designed 
software,  System/55  performs 
under  pressure. 


Other  systems  may  have  domi¬ 
nated  the  1970s.  But  System  55 
I  is  the  system  for  the  ’80s. 

(I 

Headquarters  Sacramento,  CA 
916/929-9481 

Eastern  Division  Manchester,  NH 
603669-4110 

System  Integrators,  Inc. 


WANT  TO  MAKE 
AN  EXTRA  $507 

That’S  what  we  ask  our  staff  members 
every  month. 

They  compete  for  seven  $50  checks  for 
outstanding  work  in  seven  categories  — 
reporting  (two  categories),  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  illustrations  (art  or  photo), 
commentary  and  special  achievement. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  put  all  the 
monthly  winners  together.  And  distin¬ 
guished  editors  from  over  the  country 
judge  the  best  of  each  category. 

Each  yearly  winner  gets  $500.  And  a 
sweepstakes  winner  —  “best  of  show”  — 
gets  another  $500,  or  $1,000  in  all. 

Not  bad  rewards  for  just  doing  our  daily 
work  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  staff  thinks  it’s  a  great  idea. 

It’s  just  one  way  of  making  life  a  little 
better  in  Jacksonville,  not  only  for  our 
staff  members  but  for  our  readers. 

She^^orida^imcs-ilnion 


One  Riverside  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32202 
904/359-4111 


Writing  guide 


By  Ethei  Grodzins  Romm 


No,  No,  a  thousand  times  #37 


The  derinitions  of  negative  include  nullifying,  annulling, 
canceling,  quashing,  invalidating,  vacating.  But  writers 
learn  that  one  little  not,  nor  or  no  doesn’t  always  nullify, 
annul,  cancel,  quash,  invalidate,  or  vacate.  Write  Rock  singer 
Ozzy  Osbourne  did  not  bite  the  heads  off  any  hats  and  doves 
nor  did  he  blow  up  a  goat  and  the  reader  sees  him  biting  the 
heads  off  of  bats  and  doves  and  blowing  up  goats. 

Why  doesn't  the  not  nullify  the  action  in  the  sentence  as  it 
should?  President  Nixon  said,  “I’m  not  a  crook,’’  and  people 
remember  crook.  The  negative  series  that  made  this  point 
back  in  January  and  February  still  generates  mail.  Some 
wrote  to  say  that  we  remember  crook  because  Nixon 
“thought  of  himself  as  a  crook.’’  Perhaps,  but  there  may  be 
other  reasons. 

The  answer  seems  to  me  to  have  something  to  do  with  our 
mind’s  awesome  picture-making  abilities.  When  we  say 
words  that  can  be  visualized,  we  see  the  objects,  even  when 
we’re  told  not  to.  Readers  recalled  the  time  they  had  been 
teased,  “Don’t  think  of  an  elephant!’’  and  thev  could  think  of 
nothing  but  an  elephant. 

The  brain  appears  to  make  up  its  mind  in  only  a  few  ways; 
with  words,  images,  math  symbols,  feelings.  When  we  say 
words  like  elephant  or  crook,  we  combine  the  meaning¬ 
making  circuits  with  the  image  and  emotion-making  ones. 
Much  of  the  brain  is  activated  —  left,  right,  top,  bottom.  One 
little  not  cannot  undo  all  those  chemical  and  electrical  knots. 
Writers  must  remember  this  and  state  things  directly  where 
possible.  Not  Man  O’  War  was  not  in  the  best  position,  but 
Man  O’  War  was  at  a  disadvantage. 

President  Reagan  should  be  discouraged  from  using  con¬ 
structions  like  this  one:  “I  am  listening,  and  I’m  not  inflexible 
and  remaining  a  great  stone  face.”  (AP,  April  1) 

T^e  mind  is  mostly  blind  to  what  isn’t,  and  tries  to  picture 
what  is;  it’s  also  poor  at  flip-flopping  a  series  of  negatives 
(reverses,  banning,  discounts,  etc.  are  also  negatives)  or 
opposites .  Has  the  cost  of  long  distance  calls  gc  ne  up  or  down 
in  this  report;  An  increase  in  the  evening  discount  rates  has 
been  approved.  (Better:  Larger  evening  discounts  .  .  .  ) 

At  the  Australian  Newspaper  Service  in  New  York,  old 
hands  using  new  VDTs  are  still  likely  to  double  the  not  to  be 
sure  not  has  transmitted  home:  Reagan  did  not  repeat  not 
agree  to  the  tax  cut.  They  explain  that  this  reversion  to 
cablese  is  unnecessary  since  they  have  instant  replay  to  check 
copy,  but  some  writers  feel  safer  with  not  not. 

•  Watch  for  the  ambiguous  construction, 
negative  .  .  .because. 

NOT:  He  didn’t  win  because  he  was  ill. 

EITHER:  He  was  ill,  so  he  lost. 

OR:  His  loss  was  not  due  to  his  illness.  (But  to  his 
drunkeness) 

•  Dr.  Douglas  Starr  wrote  to  make  a  valuable  philosophical 
point.  In  a  democracy,  he  points  out,  it  is  wrong  to  say 
The  city  council  failed  to  act.  Instead:  The  city  council 
chose  to  take  no  action. 

•  We  don’t  print  not  guilty  because  the  not  can  be  lost 
easily.  But  Hinkley  Innocent  was  a  wrong-headed  head. 
How  prevalent  was  it? 

•For  other  strategies,  check  back  issues  for  columns  #22,  23,  24,  25,  which 
include  the  list  of  negative  affixes,  or  send  $1.00  plus  a  #10  SASE  (Self- 
Addressed  Stamped  Envelope),  to  Ethel  Grodzins  Romm,  555  Main  St.,  #901 , 
Roosevelt  Island,  NY,  NY  10044. 
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Now  20  more  cities  are 
One  Up  on  the  World! 

Wilmington,  DE;.Youngstown,  oh;  Toledo,  oh;  South  Bend,  in; 
Medford,  or;  San  Jose,  ca;  El  Paso,  tx;  Shreveport,  la; 
Kingsport,  tn;  Chattanooga,  tn;  Savannah,  ga;  Pensacola,  fl; 
Alexandria,  va;  Syracuse,  ny;  San  Diego,  ca;  Baltimore,  md; 
Athens,  Greece;  Lima,  peru;  Johannesburg,  s.  Africa;  Jakarta, 
INDONESIA 

We’re  opening  a  brand  new  DPI  news  or  Newspicture  bureau 
in  each  of  these  20  great  cities,  bringing  our  worldwide  total  of 
bureaus  up  to  243.  Now  DPI  will  be  in  more  cities  than  ever 
before. 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


One  Up  on  the  World 


to  print  inserts  and 
Sunday  Magazines* 


Harris  has  developed  three  new  presses  which  are  specifically 
designed  to  print  inserts  and  Sunday  Magazines  efficiently  and 
economically.  Regardless  of  size  or  run  length,  there  is  a  Harris  press 
ideally  suited  to  the  job.  The  double-width  N-17(X),  and  single-width 
N-900  and  N-936  all  have  21 "  cut-offs  to  save  up  to  15%  on  paper. 

Let  Harris  show  you  how  these  great  new  presses  can  improve 
your  products  while  reducing  costs.  Write  to  Richard  H.  Bell,  Harris 
Corporation,  Newspaper  Press  Division,  121  Broadway,  Dover,  NH  03820. 


^  HARFRIS 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robwt  U.  Brown,  Proatdont  and  Edttor  Jamot  Wright  Brown 

FanHnand  C.  Toubnar.  Publiahar  PubHahar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  191 2-1 M9 


Here  to  stay 

At  this  time  when  the  newspaper  business  is  suffering  from 
its  own  “bad  press”  because  of  the  news  of  suspensions  and 
contractions,  a  statement  that  “newspapers  are  here  to 
stay,”  from  a  student  of  newspapers  who  has  done  more 
research  into  the  business  than  any  other  outsider,  should  be 
read  with  interest  and  might  even  be  worth  reporting  to 
readers.  A  lot  of  them  have  been  wondering. 

Ruth  Clark,  senior  vicepresident  and  director  of  public 
opinion  for  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White,  Inc.,  an  opinion 
research  firm,  recently  gave  editors  and  publishers  a  long  list 
of  examples  of  how  and  why  people  read  a  newspaper,  a  list  of 
trends  that  will  benefit  newspapers,  and  more  than  a  dozen 
reasons  why  she  thinks  newspapers  will  be  around  for  a  long 
time.  All  of  them  are  quoted  in  this  issue. 

She  noted  that  “television,  undoubtedly,  influenced  what 
people  wanted  from  newspapers.  So,  for  that  matter,  did 
radio  and  so  will  cable.  But  they  did  not,  and  will  not,  detract. 
But  if  anything,  they  added  to  reading  time.” 

In  conclusion  she  told  newspaper  people  to  “stop  looking 
over  their  shoulder  at  electronic  media  and  cable.  Of  course 
you  want  to  compete,  so  study  them  and  learn  their  secrets. 
But  the  main  criteria  has  to  be  using  all  of  the  tools  and 
advantages  that  you  yourselves  have  to  offer  and  become 
more  than  a  newspaper,  a  close  friend,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a 
trustworthy  source  of  information  for  your  readers.” 

In  other  words,  lets  get  on  with  the  job  of  self- 
improvement. 

ABC  bulk  sales 

The  proposal  before  the  Newspaper  Division  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  to  change  the  rules  and  permit  news¬ 
papers  to  count  bulk  sales  as  part  of  their  total  paid  circula¬ 
tion  sounds  to  us  like  a  practicable  and  timely  idea.  In  view  of 
present  competition  from  other  media  we  wonder  why  it  has 
taken  newspaper  members  so  long  to  face  this  issue. 

We  feel  the  sound  approach  is  to  let  newspapers  through 
ABC  report  all  the  distribution  paid  and  unpaid  of  its  mem¬ 
bers — complete  disclosure — and  let  the  advertising  buyers 
determine  its  value  to  their  specific  marketing  requirements. 

Editorial  virginity 

About  a  year  ago  there  was  considerable  controversy  about 
the  proposal  from  R.J. Reynolds  to  sponsor  a  “Camel 
Scoreboard”  in  the  sports  pages. 

A  year  has  passed  and  Camel  is  renewing  contracts.  A 
spokesman  for  one  of  those  that  carried  the  scoreboard  tells 
us  (in  this  issue)  “our  editorial  virginity  is  intact  and  we  have 
strenghtened  ourselves  financially”  as  well  as  increasing  the 
sports  newshole  by  nearly  100%  for  readers.  Others  should 
wonder  what  the  shouting  was  all  about. 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
ot  Circulations 
Member  American 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  circulation  June  30. 1982—29.676 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22. 1684;  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1. 1894.  Editor  & 
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Letters 


NEWSMAKERS 

National  Newspaper  Week,  October 
10-16,  always  renews  the  charge  that 
newspapers  print  mostly  bad  news. 

When  editors  receive  this  complaint, 
the  stock  answer  is  that  want  and  woe, 
war  and  wantonness,  wastefulness  and 
worry  are  newsmakers. 

Only  a  minimal  bit  of  space  below  the 
fold  can  be  reserved  for  the  most  happy 
fellow.  The  harbingers  of  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness  somehow  do  not  make  it  when  news¬ 
papers  are  assembled. 

The  critic  of  the  bad  news  bearers  re¬ 
treats  after  the  editor  explains  how  it  is  in 
the  newspaper  business,  feeling  that  in 
his  criticism  he  has  been  naive  and 
unworldly. 

His  complaint  is  valid.  He  shouldn't 
have  allowed  the  editor  to  talk  down  to 
him  that  way. 

Readers  sense  an  underlying  pessim¬ 
ism  in  newspaper  reporting.  They  sense  a 
perverse  delight  among  editors  and 
reporters  to  drag  in  the  sordid  details,  to 
expose  the  unwary,  to  set  themselves  up 
as  oracles,  as  the  only  defender  of  liberty 
and  freedom  anywhere. 

This  pessimism  is  most  evident  in  the 
newspaper's  cavalier  use  of  figures. 

Unemployment  is  always  10% — never 
that  employment  is  90%. 

Divorce  is  the  modern  way — marriage 
is  not. 

And  it's  true  that  drunk  drivers  are  a 
menace,  but  there  are  millions  of  drivers 
who  obey  the  law  and  never  have  an 
encounter  with  men  of  the  law. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  in 
Washington  Government  is  doing  a  good 
job. 

It's  understandable  that  newspaper 
editors  can't  be  like  the  monarchs  of  old 
who  destroyed  the  bearers  of  bad  news. 

Watchfulness  and  vigilance  are  the 
utmost  necessity  to  preserve  the  free¬ 
doms  that  have  been  so  earnestly  fought 
for  and  achieved. 

However,  newspaper  editors  often 
believe  their  own  publicity.  They  see 
themselves  as  the  only  defenders  of  the 
right  and  exposers  of  the  wrong. 

But  no  warrior  can  fight  a  major  battle 
everyday  of  the  year  and  maintain  his 
credibility.  Some  days  there  has  to  be 
rest.  Otherwise  the  poor  warrior  is  like 
the  boy  in  the  fable  who  cried  wolf  when 
there  was  no  wolf,  and  was  not  believed 
when  there  really  was  a  wolf. 

What  many  readers  would  like  to  see  is 
a  shift  in  the  percentage  of  devastating 
news  to  even  a  small  increase  in  the  use  of 
positive,  encouraging  news.  If 
investigative  reporters  would  dig  as  hard 
for  encouraging  news  as  for  the  other 


kind,  they  might  be  surprised  at  what  they 
could  find. 

What  is  news,  anyway? 

Harriet  Fields 

537  Dennis  Street 
Adrian,  Mich.  49221 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

In  the  October  2  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  production  vp  Louis 
Sito  was  quoted  as  saying  he  didn't  think 
metro  papers  ought  to  convert  to  offset 
“because  of  the  constraints  they  must 
undertake”  with  respect  to  printing  color 
excellently.  He  went  on  to  say,  “If  you 
have  .  .  .  a  50,000  home-delivered  paper 
like  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  you  can 
produce  a  consistently  good  product.” 
We  appreciate  the  compliment  on  the 
quality  of  our  offset  printing  but  would 
like  to  straighten  the  record  on  our  circula¬ 
tion.  The  six-months  figures  we  sub¬ 
mitted  last  week  for  ABC  audit  are 
233,859  daily  and  293,852  Sunday,  not 
quite  as  many  papers  as  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  but  substantially  more  than  50,000. 
Printing  color  well  is  a  matter  of  commit¬ 
ment,  not  of  circulation. 

Robert  J.  Haiman 
(Haiman  is  executive  editor  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times.) 

NIE  PROGRAM 

The  “Hard  look  at  NIE”  submitted  by 
James  Bonneau  and  carried  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  September  18  does  not  re¬ 
flect  the  history  and  the  fundamental 
thrust  of  the  Newspaper  in  Education 
program. 

On  the  question  of  effective  use  of 
newspaper  resources,  I  believe  Mr.  Bon¬ 
neau  is  dead  wrong  when  he  states  that 
many  newspapers  could  better  use  this 
money  in  other  types  of  promotions. 
Here  at  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  our  Newspaper  in  Education 
Coordinator  produces  more  sales  than  a 
regular  circulation  district,  and  his 
expense  as  a  percent  of  revenue  gener¬ 
ated  is  considerably  better  than  in  certain 
suburbs  or  operations  areas  that  are  cost¬ 
ly  to  maintain.  W'ith  one  full  time  NIE 
Coordinator,  a  part  time  assistant  and 


regular  company  support,  our  out-of- 
pocket  expense  is  approximately  65%  of 
the  actual  sales  revenue  generated  by  the 
newspapers  sold  to  the  schools. 

Some  newspapers  operate  their 
circulation  departments  with  expenses 
exceeding  total  circulation  revenue,  and 
many  others  have  operational  districts  or 
areas  including  out-of-town  communities, 
inner  city  areas  and  motor  routes  where 
expense  as  a  percent  of  revenue  will 
exceed  65%. 

Research  just  completed  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  under  a  Read¬ 
ership  Council  grant  demonstrated  that 
students  who  use  the  newspaper— even 
for  a  two  week  period — have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  newspaper  itself  and 
of  political  and  social  events  than  those 
who  do  not. 

I  have  served  on  the  ANPA's  News¬ 
paper  in  Education  Committee  for  10 
years  and  worked  for  some  20  years  in 
developing  a  cooperative  NIE  program 
among  daily  newspapers  in  Wisconsin. 
We  find  NIE  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
the  development  of  future  newspaper 
readers,  particularly  at  this  time  when  so 
many  homes  do  not  have  a  newspaper 
delivered  to  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

Once  started  and  developed,  teachers 
themselves  will  do  much  of  the  work  for 
Newspaper  in  Education.  Enthusiastic 
educators  spread  the  word  and  cooperate 
with  the  newspapers  in  this  activity. 

Admittedly  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
making  NIE  universal,  but  we  have  made 
excellent  progress.  If  all  newspapers  will 
do  their  share  NIE  can  be  a  part  of  every 
classroom. 

There  is  no  magic  in  developing  an  NIE 
program.  It  requires  simply  a  dedicated 
newspaper  executive  who  can  be  anyone 
from  the  production  manager  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager  who  believes  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  is  willing  to  spend  some  time  at  it, 
and  to  fight  the  necessary  budget  battles 
to  see  that  the  program  is  maintained. 
Once  established  NIE  can  be  financially 
cost  effective. 

Harold  Schwartz 
(Schwartz  is  circulation  director,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel.) 


KINDRED 


If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  the  Times-Post  wire 
you  frequendy  see  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  highly-regarded  sportswriters  in  Amer¬ 
ica:  Dave  Kindred  of  the  Washington  Post. 


YouTI  find  him  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Tlmes- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
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Tlie  disease 
that  will  not  die... 
an  untold  story. 


THE  TEN  LEADING  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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EARLY  INFANCY 

SOURCE:  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics— Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report.  Vol.  29.  No.  6.  Supplement  2.  1978. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  pneumonia  is  a  disease  of  the  past — long  ago  conquered  by 
antibiotics.  The  fact  is  that  bacteria-caused  pneumonia  strikes  between  400,000  to  500,000 
people,  causing  from  20,000  to  50,000  deaths  each  year,  according  to  U.S.  Government 
reports.  A  high  percentage  of  these  illnesses  and  deaths  can  be  prevented — by  a  vaccine 
that  has  been  developed,  tested  and  proven  effective. 

A  few  million  people  are  immunized;  many  millions  more  should  be.  Unfortunately, 
the  very  people  most  susceptible  to  pneumococcal  pneumonia — the  elderly,  those  with  a 
history  of  chronic  ailments,  such  as  respiratory  illnesses,  heart  disease,  diabetes  and 
others — may  not  know  about  the  vaccine.  They  need  to  be  informed. 

Public  attention,  mainly  through  the  media,  has  been  mobilized  to  fight  against 
disease — notably  polio,  other  childhood  diseases,  hypertension,  glaucoma,  TB,  and  others. 
The  time  is  now  for  pneumococcal  pneumonia  to  be  on  that  hit  list. 


For  information  about  pneumococcal  pneumonia  vaccine,  call  or  write: 
Public  Affairs  Department,  Lederle  Laboratories, 

Wayne,  New  Jereey  07470,  201/831-4684. 
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As  Dow  tops  1,000  .  .  . 

Newspaper  company  stocks  continue  to  rise 


Savvy  buyers  who  picked  up  Capital 
Cities  Communications  shares  last 
August  16  at  $71  each,  pocketed  a  tidy 
profit  (on  paper  anyway)  by  the  time  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  broke 
through  the  1,000  mark  on  Monday, 
October  1 1 . 

Capital  Cities  closed  that  day  at  lOb'/z 
and  had  gone  as  high  as  108. 

Cap  Cities,  with  its  36'/2  point  advance 
over  the  last  seven  weeks,  was  the  big 
leader  on  Wall  Street  among  the  publicly 
owned  newspaper  companies,  but  all  of 
their  stocks  have  performed  well  since 
the  bull  market  began  on  August  17. 

Other  leaders  were  Gannett  Co.,  mak¬ 
ing  a  I6'/2  point  jump  from  34  to  50'/>; 
Times  Mirror,  advancing  by  16y»  to  52’/* 
from  36;  and  Dow  Jones,  gaining  15 
points  to  go  to  54  from  39. 

R.  Joseph  Fuchs,  an  analyst  with  Kid¬ 
der,  Peabody  &  Co.,  said  the  weighted 
average  for  newspaper  stocks  rose  42% 
from  August  16  through  October  1 1  while 
the  Standard  &  Poor’s  500  weighted  aver¬ 
age  went  up  30%  and  the  Dow  Jones  aver¬ 
age  increased  by  28%. 

“Newspaper  stocks  outperformed  the 
market,”  Fuchs  said. 

Fuchs  was  one  of  several  who  were  not 
surprised  by  newspaper  stocks’  strong 
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performance.  But  will  they  continue  to 
show  the  same  kind  of  gains  in  coming 
weeks? 


“I’m  personally  betting  newspaper 
stocks  will  be  very  good  for  the  next  six 
months  to  a  year,”  stated  Ken  Noble, 
senior  vicepresident  of  Paine  Webber 
Mitchell  Hutchins. 

Noble,  who  characterizes  himself  as 
“one  of  the  more  bullish  analysts”  where 
newspapers  are  concerned,  said  their 
stocks  “historically  have  done  well  ver¬ 
sus  the  market  when  the  economy  is 
weak,  provided  the  market  itself  is  doing 
well.” 

Noble  said  the  bull  market  “will  pro¬ 
duce  a  turnaround”  in  the  economy.  “It’s 
self-fulfilling.  People  feel  wealthier  and 
they  tend  to  spend  more  money.” 

Noble  added  that  the  declining  interest 
rates,  which  are  a  major  factor  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  surge  in  stock  prices,  will  also  stimu¬ 
late  the  economy  as  people  do  more 
borrowing. 

These  factors  will  benefit  newspapers’ 
bottom  lines  as  well  as  their  stock  prices. 

“The  conditions  that  produce  a  bull 
market  tend  to  stimulate  using  newspap¬ 
ers.  They  get  more  advertising,  particu¬ 
larly  classified.  Housing  is  one  of  the  first 
things  to  turn  (in  an  improved  economy) 
and  there’s  been  some  signs  of 
improvement  in  real  estate  classifieds.” 

(Continued  on  page  57) 


Inland  publishers  to  meet  in  Chicago 

500  news  executives  expected 


The  video  revolution,  employee  burn¬ 
out,  and  a  status  report  on  kenaf  will 
headline  the  97th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  in  Chica¬ 
go  (October  17-20). 

Inland,  which  bills  itself  as  the  coun¬ 
try’s  oldest  and  largest  regional  associa¬ 
tion  of  daily  newspapers,  said  that  about 
500  newspaper  executives  are  expected 
to  attend  the  conference  headquartered  at 
the  Drake  Hotel. 

Program  highlights  are  scheduled  to 
include: 

—  A  panel  discussion  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  pie  and  where  its  different  slices 
will  be  positioned  during  the  upcoming 
year.  Speakers  will  be.  Woody  Shadid, 
advertising  director  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph-,  Ray  High,  marketing 
director  of  WMLA-fm  radio,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  III.;  Eric  Anderson,  vicepresident  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New 
York  City;  and  Joe  Lentz,  general  sales 
manager,  WEEK-tv,  Peoria,  Ill. 


—  An  overview  of  the  association’s  fu¬ 
ture  presented  by  Inland  member  Ronald 
J.  Semple,  publisher  of  the  Winona 
(Minn.)  News. 

—  Suggestions  on  how  photo  contests 
can  help  improve  a  newspaper’s  photo 
department,  offered  by  Dr.  John 
Ahihauser  and  I.  Wilmer  Counts,  pro¬ 
fessors  at  Indiana  University  School  of 
Journalism. 

—  A  status  report  on  United  Press 
International  by  Len  R.  Small,  publisher 
of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  UPl. 

—  An  analysis  of  employee  burnout 
and  how  to  deal  with  it  conducted  by  Drs. 
Paul  Retish  and  David  Rosenthal  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

—  A  telecommunications  wrap-up 
whose  speakers  will  include;  David  Reed, 
director  of  TelePress,  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Michael  Hurd,  editor  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Harris  Electronic  News,  Hutch¬ 


inson,  Kans.;  Herbert  Woods,  director  of 
advanced  technology,  Cableshare,  Inc., 
London,  Ontario;  and  John  P.  Frazee, 
group  vicepresident,  Centel  Video  Ser¬ 
vices,  Chicago. 

— An  update  on  the  current  status  of 
kenaf  production  presented  by  Donald  N. 
Soldwedel,  publisher  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun. 

Other  sessions  during  the  four-day 
meeting  will  cover  the  reorganization  of 
Inland’s  small  newspaper  committee  for 
newspapers  under  15,000  circulation  and 
will  include  talks  by  Robert  Carter,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Smaller  Daily  Newspaper 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  publisher  of 
the  Hopkinsville  (Ky.)  Kentucky  New 
Era-,  and  Tom  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
Cherokee  (Iowa)  Times. 

In  addition,  Scott  Schurz  publisher  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Burgess  to  provide  Inland  leadership 


Jim  Burgess 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

In  a  quiet,  reflective  manner,  Jim 
Burgess  folds  his  hands  on  his  lap  and 
waits  for  the  first  question. 

The  interview  is  part  of  an  annual  fall 
tradition — a  chance  for  the  incoming 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  to  sum  up,  among  other 
things,  his  future  goals  for  the  group. 

This  year’s  incoming  president, 
however,  has  already  set  many  of  his 
goals  in  motion. 

He’s  a  mover,”  one  Inland  member 
said  of  the  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Davenport,  Iowa-based  Lee  Enterprises, 
Inc.  “He’s  done  the  impossible  in  three 
months.” 

The  impossible  occurred  after  Burgess 
gathered  the  Inland  board  together  last 
June,  brought  in  an  outside  consultant 
and  instructed  the  group  they  were  there 
to  set  short-and-long-term  goals  to  update 
the  97-year-old  mid  western  association. 

Last  month  those  goals  were  outlined 
for  members;  the  complete  restructuring 
of  Inland’s  14  committees;  the 
establishment  of  a  “leadership  role”  with 
state  and  regional  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations;  a  re-evaluation  of  Inland’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  journalism  education;  the 
establishment  and  continuation  of  quality 
“nuts  and  bolts”  programs  and  services; 
and  an  active  drive  to  increase  the 
group’s  membership  totals  from  442 
newspapers  to  500  and  from  48  associate 
members  to  75  during  the  next  five  years. 

“Jim  gets  things  done.  He’s  smart, 
enthusiastic  ...  he  knows  how  to  dele¬ 
gate  and  to  take  over  himself  when  he  has 
to.  It’s  a  difficult  balance  and  my 
experience  is  that  he  walks  that  tightrope 
with  tremendous  skill.”  another  Inlander 
recently  declared. 

In  Davenport,  Burgess  sits  in  a  brown 
and  rust  colored  office,  his  only  view  the 
grey  facade  of  the  lowa-Illinois  Electric 
Company. 

“I  think  people  who  become  good  lead¬ 
ers  believe  in  something  and  then  get  it 
done,”  the  46-year-old  executive  replies 
when  asked  to  define  his  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess.  “Everybody  has  to  be  fulfilled  by 
something  they  choose. 

“One  of  the  nice  things  about  young 
people  today  is  that  they  don’t  necessar¬ 
ily  have  to  march  to  the  same  drummer  as 
their  parents.  I  like  that.  I  think  I  grew  up 
sensing  that  there  was  a  certain  career 
path  and  role  in  life  one  ought  to  play  or 
follow.  I’m  impressed  with  the  thinking 
today  that  says  there  are  lots  of  roles.” 

A  glance  at  Burgess’s  resume  would 
indicate  that  he  followed  that  career  path 
very  closely — although  he  insists  there  is 
no  other  business  he  would  rather  be  in 
today. 

“There  have  been  times  when  I’ve 
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thought  that  I  don’t  know  much  about  the 
career  world  except  Lee  Enterprises 
because  with  the  exception  of  a  stint  in 
the  Air  Force,  I’ve  never  worked  for  any¬ 
one  else.  But  it’s  always  fun  to  come  back 
here  after  I’m  away  a  few  days  because 
there’s  something  new,  something  fresh, 
something  interesting  happening — and 
there  aren’t  a  lot  of  careers  besides  jour¬ 
nalism  that  you  can  say  that  about.” 

Burgess  prepared  for  his  journalism 
career  as  an  undergraduate  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  deciding  on  journalism 
“because  my  grandfather  and  father  had 
published  the  La  Crosse  (Wise.)  Tribune 
and  I  had  carried  proofs,  worked  as  a 
copy  boy,  swept  floors  .  .  .  (for  them) 
during  summer  vacations.” 

Graduating  in  1958,  Burgess  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  and  as  a  mis¬ 
sile  guidance  officer  in  West  Germany  for 
four  years.  Back  home,  he  signed  on  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Madison — “a  neat  place  to  be  in  the 
news  business  because  the  capital  is  there 
and  so  is  the  university.” 

Two  years  later,  the  Journal’s  owners, 
Lee  Enterprises,  announced  they  were 
developing  a  management  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  tapped  Burgess  as  one  of  their 
first  recruits. 

The  reporters  left  the  newsroom  to 
become  a  circulation  district  manager  and 
a  production  staffer  for  the  Davenport 
Times-Democrat. 

“Have  you  ever  been  a  D.M.?  You 
really  get  to  know  the  business.  It’s 
dealing  with  12-year-old  youngsters  at  six 
in  the  morning  when  it’s  dark  and  cold, 
and,  of  course,  the  ulitmate  consumer 
under  similar  circumstances.” 

Burgess  lasted  a  year. 

In  1966,  the  company  moved  him  to  the 
Missoula  (Mont.)  MissouUan  as  produc¬ 
tion  and  business  manager  where  he 


helped  install  one  of  the  first  offset  con¬ 
versions  in  the  country. 

He  impressed  his  superiors.  Four  years 
later,  he  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Helena  (Mont.)  Independent  Record. 
Two  years  after  that,  he  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  La  Crosse  Tribune,  the  same 
paper  both  his  grandfather  and  father  had 
published  earlier. 

In  La  Crosse,  which  Burgess  describes 
as  a  “gorgeous  city  of  bluffs,  woods,  val¬ 
leys,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Black  riv¬ 
ers,  Burgess  oversaw  another  offset  con¬ 
version  and  the  building  of  a  new  plant. 

While  the  conversion  was  a  successsful 
one,  it  had  its  moments,  Burgess  recalls, 
like  the  time  “we  were  etching  zinc  cold 
plates  in  a  temporary  facility  and  the 
water  quit.  We  had  to  run  up  to  the  pre¬ 
ssmen’s  showers  to  get  the  paper  out.” 
The  first  photocomposition  edition  rolled 
off  the  presses  soon  afterwards  to  the  roar 
of  fire  engines  after  an  employee,  who 
had  been  dismantling  an  old  letterpress 
with  a  blowtorch,  set  the  building  on  fire. 

In  1974,  at  the  age  of  38,  Burgess  re¬ 
turned  to  Davenport — this  time  as 
vicepresident  of  newspaper  operations 
and  a  director  for  Lee.  He  was  named  the 
company’s  executive  vicepresident  two 
years  ago. 

“1  work  with  a  group  of  people  who  do 
something  very  important  and  that’s  a 
nice  thing  .  .  .  and  it’s  a  company  that’s 
going  places.” 

Founded  in  1890,  Lee  currently  pub¬ 
lishes  18  newspapers,  owns  four  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  operates  four  am  and  fm 
radio  stations,  a  two  channel  cable  tv 
service,  and  is  part  of  the  joint  venture, 
NAPP,  which  bills  itself  as  the  “world’s 
largest  producer  of  photosensitive  po¬ 
lymer  printing  plates  for  newspapers.” 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Inland  streamlined 
by  reorganization 


For  the  past  97  years,  the  Chicago-  ir 
based  Inland  Daily  Ftess  Association  has  it 
served  the  daily  newspaper  industry  d 
through  a  two-pronged  approach;  main-  c' 
taining  tried-and-true  membership  ser-  p 
vices,  while  looking  into  the  future  to  n 
anticipate  new  needs  and  issues  affecting  it 
the  industry.  ti 

During  the  past  year,  this  “tradition 
with  change”  approach  was  most  g 
apparent  at  a  June  meeting  of  the  associa-  j, 
tion’s  board  of  directors  and  committee  g 
heads  where  a  five-point  objective  state-  „ 
ment  and  a  major  reorganization  of  the  g 
group’s  committee  structure  was  put  into  g 
motion.  3 

“At  that  meeting  a  great  deal  of  g 
brainstorming  was  put  into  where  Inland  g 
stands  now  and  where  it  should  stand  in 
the  future,”  Inland  president  John  Nix¬ 
on,  president  of  Nixon  Newspapers  Inc., 
Wabash,  Ind.,  reported.  “Also,  we  work-  ^ 
ed  on  a  reorganization  of  the  way  Inland  ^ 
operates  and  is  monitored. 

“The  reorganization  takes  the  burden  ^ 
of  II  committees  off  the  president  and  ^ 
splits  up  the  responsibility  so  that  the  5 
president  can  have  more  time  for  overall  •' 
planning.”  * 

According  to  Nixon,  Inland's  five  fu-  ^ 
ture  objectives  are  to  obtain  500  news-  J 
paper  members  by  1987;  establish  and  ^ 
continue  high-quality  “nuts  and  bolts”  * 
programs  and  services ;  establish  a  leader-  ® 
ship  role  with  state  newspaper  asso-  * 
ciations;  determine  what  Inland’s  role  in  I 
aiding  higher  education  should  be;  and  I 
successfully  reorganize  the  association’s 
committee  structure.  ‘ 

An  initial  draft  of  the  reorganized  com-  ^ 
mittee  structure — listing  newly  named  ^ 
committees  and  responsibilities —  has  * 
been  put  before  the  Inland  membership.  * 
Each  committee  will  review  the  pro-  * 
posals  and  suggest  changes  and  revisions  ' 
during  their  meetings  at  the  association’s  ‘ 
October  annual  convention  in  Chicago.  ^ 

According  to  Inland  first  vicepresident  < 
James  Burgess,  executive  vicepresident,  j 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  , 
the  committee  organization  has  changed  , 
to  “reflect  the  future.  We  wanted  to  , 
maintain  the  services  and  activities  that  | 
have  been  most  needed  and  best  used,  | 
but,  we  wanted  to  focus  on  future  oppor-  ^ 
tunities  with  the  time  and  energy  that  our  | 
members  contribute.” 

Under  the  reorganization.  Inland  com¬ 
mittees  will  be:  convention;  communica-  I 
tion  services  (formerly  bulletin  and  publi-  | 
cations);  content  and  product  (formerly 
news-editorial);  human  resources  i 
(formerly  employee  relations);  gov-  | 
ernmental  affairs;  membership 
development  (formerly  fellowship  and 
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membership;  management  and  costs/ 
insurance  subcommittee;  revenue  and 
distribution  (formerly  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation);  systems  technology  (formerly 
production,  telecommunications  and 
newsprint  committees);  audit  and 
investment;  small  newspaper;  nomina¬ 
ting;  and  group  newspapers. 

“There  are  fewer  committees,”  said 
Burgess.  “Many  of  the  most  dedicated 
Inlanders  continue  to  serve  and  there  will 
be  some  new  faces.  The  opening  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  at  our  fall  convention  will 
be  an  important  time  for  committee  lead¬ 
ers  to  set  a  course  for  their  committees 
and  to  consider  what  are  the  most  valu¬ 
able  functions  they  can  serve  in  the 
exciting  times  ahead.” 

Other  major  activities  of  Inland  over 
the  past  twelve  months:  The  Inland  Daily 
Press  Foundation  fund  drive  passed  the 
$700,000  mark  toward  reaching  its  $1  mil¬ 
lion  goal.  Foundation  president  Davis  U. 
Merwin,  president,  Bloomington  (III.) 
Pantograph,  said  that  “during  this  period 
of  economic  cutbacks  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  we  feel  very  fortunate  that 
Inland  members  and  supporters  would 
support  our  Foundation  activities  on  this 
first  and  only  capital  fund  drive.”  The 
foundation’s  purpose  is  to  sponsor  educa¬ 
tional  workshops  and  seminars  and  other 
activities  of  value  to  the  industry,  such  as 
the  past  year’s  workshops  for  newsroom 
personnel,  publishers  and  group  news¬ 
paper  executives. 

Angola  (Ind.)  Herald-Republican 
became  the  first  weekly  newspaper 
accepted  for  membership  in  the  regional 
association.  Don  R.  Buckman,  the  pap¬ 
er’s  president,  said  “I  think  we  have 
much  to  gain  from  the  Inland.  For 
example,  we  plan  to  lease  a  cable  tv  chan¬ 
nel  and  this  is  the  type  of  thing  on  Inland’s 
agenda.” 

A  $20,000  reprogramming  of  the 
Inland’s  25th  annual  Wage  and  Salary 
Survey  gave  281  daily  newspaper  partici¬ 
pants  representing  43  states,  a  dramati¬ 
cally  redesigned  survey.  The  1982  survey 
was  separated  into  three  categories — 
managerial,  non-managerial  and 
benefits — and  seven  circulation  groups  to 
provide  for  a  more  accurate  comparison 
of  wages  and  salaries.  An  additional  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  survey  was  the  inclusion  of  an 
“Employee  Benefits  Survey”  to  measure 
such  items  as  mileage  reimbursements, 
health  and  life  insurance  coverage  and 
paid  time  off. 

Participants  in  Inland’s  62nd  annual 
Cost  and  Revenue  Study  represented  20 
percent  of  all  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S. 

Some  330  Inland  members  and  their 


families  left  the  cold  northern  climates 
and  boarded  the  Sunward  II  out  of  Miami 
for  a  six-day  convention  cruise  through 
the  Bahamas  in  mid-February. 

Inland  named  Paul  Bjomet^rg  its  new 
assistant  executive  director.  Last  July 
Bjorneberg,  who  had  been  with  the 
association  from  1977  to  1980,  rejoined 
the  group  after  two  years  as  an  account 
executive  with  a  Chicago-based  public  re¬ 
lations  agency. 

Inland  also  put  its  “Press”  to  work  this 
year  and  published  two  new  books — 
“The  Constant  Dollar  Newspaper”  and 
“Small  Circulation  Newspapers  and 
Their  Readers.”  The  Constant  Dollar 
Newspaper  provides  a  brief,  easy-to- 
understand  text  and  charts  which  analyze 
the  “typical”  20,000  circulation  daily 
paper.  The  Small  Circulation  Newspaper 
is  a  study  by  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and 
White,  regarding  readership  done  for  the 
Inland  Foundation.  Copies  of  both  books 
are  available  through  the  Inland  Chicago 
office. 

Inland’s  top 
photos  of  year 

Over  1,460  entries  were  submitted  to 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association’s  42nd 
Annual  News  Picture  Contest. 

The  top  four  winners  in  the  1982  com¬ 
petition,  sponsored  for  Inland  by  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journalism,  were: 
John  Warner,  Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal,  for 
“Rainy  Day  Breakaway”  which  took 
Best  in  Division  II  (under  50,000  circula¬ 
tion)  and  also  first  place  in  the  sports  pho¬ 
tography  category  of  the  photo  print  com¬ 
petition  section;  Jim  Rivers,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  &  Sun-Sentinel,  for 
“Haitians  Drown,”  awarded  Best  in 
Division  I  (over  50,000  circulation)  and 
first  place  in  the  news  catgory  and  sweep- 
stakes  in  photography;  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  as  Best  in  Division  II 
(under  50,000  circulation)  and  first  place 
in  the  single  page/news  category  for  its 
front-page  treatment  of  a  policeman’s 
funeral;  and  the  Arlington  Heights  (III.) 
Daily  Herald  as  sweepstakes  winner  in 
the  picture  use  class.  Best  in  Division  I 
(over  50,000  circulation)  and  first  place  in 
the  multiple  page/features  category  for  a 
photo  essay  about  chemotherapy  ses¬ 
sions. 

Contest  judges  were  Declan  Haun,  at 
the  time  of  judging  an  illustrations  editor 
for  National  Geographic  who  was  recent¬ 
ly  named  deputy  picture  editor  for 
Smithsonian  magazine  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Michael  Mauney,  a  Chicago 
freelance  photographer  who  has  done 
work  for  a  variety  of  publications, 
including  Life  and  People  magazines. 


Daily  newspapers  are  published  in 
1,559  cities  in  the  United  States.  Two  or 
more  are  published  in  165  of  those  cities. 


Award  winning  Iniand  photography 


HAITIANS  DROWNED — The  stark  tragedy  of  Haitian  refugees  who 
drowned  after  their  boat  capsized  off  the  Florida  coast  was  captured  by  the 
camera  of  Jim  Rivers  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  &  Sun-Sentinel. 
Rivers  photo  was  awarded  Best  in  Division  I  (for  papers  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion)  in  the  Photo  Print  Competition  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  42nd 
Annual  News  Picture  Contest.  The  photo  also  wos  awarded  Sweepstakes  in 
Photography  and  first  place  in  the  News  Category. 


RAINY  DAY  BREAKAWAY— A  rain- 
drenched  bicycle  race  gave  photographer 
John  Warner  of  the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal 
the  inspiration  for  this  photo  which  took 
Best  in  Division  II  (for  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation)  in  the  42nd  Annual 
News  Picture  Contest  sponsored  for  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  by  the  University  of 
Indiana  School  of  Journalism.  Warner's 
photo  also  took  first  place  in  the  Sports 
photography  category  of  the  Photo  Print 
Competition  section. 


Chronicle 


Chemotherapy:  a  tolerable  ordeal 


POLICE  FUNERAL — Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle's  front-page  treatment  of  a 
policeman's  funeral  was  judged  as  Best  in 
Division  II  (for  under  50,000  circulation 
papers)  in  Inland  Daily  Press  Association's 
42nd  Annual  News  Picture  Contest,  and  as 
first  place  winner  in  the  Single  Page/News 
category. 


CHEMOTHERAPY:  A  TOLERABLE  ORDEAL— This  photo  essay  of  che¬ 
motherapy  sessions  which  appeared  in  the  Arlington  Heights  (III.)  Daily 
Herald,  won  Sweepstakes  honors  in  the  Picture  Use  class  of  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association's  42nd  Annual  News  Picture  Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journalism.  The  photo  also  was  awarded  Best  in  Division  I 
(For  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation)  and  first  place  in  the  Multiple 
Page/Features  category. 
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Phone  CO.  execs 
discuss  future 
with  pubiishers 

Now  that  a  new  consent  decree  has 
been  accepted  by  Federal  Judge  Harold 
Greene,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  have  begun  talk¬ 
ing  to  each  other  about  ways  newspapers 
and  the  telephone  company  can  work 
together  to  develop  home  electronic 
information  services. 

Two  executives  from  AT&T  addressed 
members  of  ANPA’s  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Committee  at  its  October  5-  6  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington’s  Capital  Hilton  Hotel. 
About  33  of  the  committee’s  35  members 
attended. 

“It  was  a  good  meeting.  We  had  a  good 
exchange  of  ideas,’’  said  Dennis  Sullivan. 
AT&T  assistant  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  consumer  electronic  services.  “The 
controversy  is  behind  us.  I  think  the 
recognition  is  that  there  are  business 
opportunities  out  there  and  we  can  col¬ 
lectively  benefit.’’ 

Randall  Tobias,  vicepresident  of 
AT&T’s  consumer  products  division, 
was  the  other  executive  to  address  the 
committee. 

Tobias  and  Sullivan,  along  with  the  rest 
of  AT&T’s  marketing  department,  will 
move  over  to  AT&T’s  new,  unregulated 
subsidiary,  American  Bell,  when 
divestiture  under  the  consent  decree  is 
completed.  The  target  date  for  the  move 
is  January  1,  1983. 

Sullivan  said  he  and  Tobias  did  not 
make  any  proposals  to  the  committee 
members  but  “talked  about  the  prospects 
of  electronic  publishing  and  some  of  the 
activities  we’re  involved  in  the  videotex 
business.” 

He  said  AT&T’s  participation  in  the 
development  of  Viewtron  with  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Venture  One  with  CBS  were 
discussed. 

Sullivan  said  American  Bell,  which  will 
give  AT&T  entree  in  the  data  processing 
field,  will  be  conducting  a  series  of  tests 
on  its  own  to  “evaluate  underlying  com¬ 
puter  facilities,  and  application  and 
interface  software”  for  electronic 
information  services. 

Don  Wright,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  chairman  of  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Committee,  said  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  “to 
understand  the  new  environment.” 

“I  think  it  was  very  important  that  they 
(AT&T  executives)  spoke  to  our  group 
and  opened  up  a  dialogue  including  what 
are  the  business  opportunities  going  to  be 
for  both  of  us,”  Wright  said. 

He  added,  “The  business  development 
in  the  electronic  field  will  be  relatively 
slow.  There  are  no  imminent  business 
successes,  but  we  should  be  alert  to 
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what’s  going  on  and  position  ourselves 
for  future  opportunities.” 

Wright  said  the  consensus  among  the 
committee  members  was  that  there  will 
be  “much”  litigation  over  the  scope  of 
the  consent  decree  including  its  restric¬ 
tions  on  electronic  publishing.  “AT&T’s 
divestiture  filings  will  cause  issues  to 
arise,”  Wright  said.  “Electronic  publish¬ 
ing  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  different 
things  to  different  people.  These  are  some 
of  the  issues  we’re  discussing.” 

The  consent  decree,  accepted  on 
August  24  by  Judge  Greene,  prohibits 
AT&T  from  delivering  electronic 
information  over  its  own  transmission 
lines  for  at  least  seven  years.  The  restric¬ 
tions  on  AT&T  will  be  removed  when 
those  seven  years  end  unless  competitors 
can  prove  in  court  that  the  ban  should  be 
continued. 

The  consent  decree  also  allows  AT&T 
to  publish  nationally  electronic  Yellow 
Pages  in  a  limited  form  consisting  only  of 
names,  addresses,  phone  numbers,  and 
product  or  service  categories. 

At  its  meeting,  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Committee  decided  to  form  a  task 
force  to  explore  the  marketing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  newspapers  in  electronic  publish¬ 
ing.  Charles  Everill,  senior  vicepresident 
for  marketing  of  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications  and  vicechairman  of  the 
committee,  will  head  the  task  force. 

Everill  plans  to  have  the  task  force’s 
first  report  ready  for  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tion  Committee’s  next  meeting  in  March, 
1983. 

Everill  said  he  expects  to  name  the  six 
to  10  members  of  the  task  force  in  a  few 
weeks  and  will  be  looking  to  ANPA,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  and 
other  organizations  for  people. 

Everill  said  the  task  force  “will  put  on 
our  thinking  caps  and  develop  6-8-10  sce¬ 
narios”  concerning  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  electronic  publication  for  “large 
and  small  newspapers  and  com¬ 
munications  companies.” 

Robert  Johnson,  president  of  Newsday 
and  a  committee  member,  said,  “News¬ 
papers  still  have  a  tremendous  obligation 
to  monitor  the  implications  of  the  consent 
decree.  The  seven  year  ban  is  not  as 
broad  as  some  people  think.” 

Johnson  noted  that  the  AT&T 
executives  stated  the  company  has  no 
plans  to  become  an  electronic 
information  provider,  but  said  many  com¬ 
mittee  members  viewed  those  assurances 
with  skepticism. 

“They  said  AT&T  definitely  plans  to 
be  involved  in  information  transmission 
as  the  conduit  and  as  an  equipment  pro¬ 
vider,”  he  said. 

Johnson  said  that  under  the  consent 
decree  AT&T  will  still  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
vide  its  own  electronic  information  to  any 
of  the  161  Local  Access  and  Transport 
Areas  which  will  established  as  part  of  the 
plan  to  divest  its  22  Bell  Operating  Com¬ 
panies. 


Murdoch  seeks 
Guild  layoffs 
and  wage  cuts 

Rupert  Murdoch,  publisher  of  New 
York  Post  began  meeting  with  the  leaders 
of  1 1  unions  in  an  effort  to  win  contract 
concessions  similar  to  those  given  to  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Murdoch  told  the  unions  the  Post  is 
losing  money  at  the  rate  of  $12  million  a 
year  and  needed  cost  saving  measures  big 
enough  to  erase  his  losses. 

He  said  he  wanted  a  wage  freeze  to  go 
into  effect  on  March  31,  1983  and 
announced  he  was  offering  buyouts  of 
$50,000  to  “selective”  members  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild  in  an  effort 
to  trim  the  Post's  1,500  work  force. 

The  buyout  offer  runs  from  October  6 
to  November  5. 

George  McDonald,  president  of  the 
mailers  union  and  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council,  said  the  unions  were 
“negative”  to  the  wage  freeze  proposal 
but  would  continue  to  meet  with  Mur¬ 
doch  to  discuss  other  concessions. 

The  Daily  News  and  New  York  Times 
have  the  right  to  “me  too”  any  wage 
freeze  given  to  the  Post,  and  this  fact  lies 
at  the  heart  of  union  opposition. 

The  Guild  also  said  it  would  oppose  any 
buyout  proposal  allowing  management  to 
decide  which  employees  would  be  bought 
out. 

Edwin  Egan,  Guild  executive 
vicepresident,  called  the  buyout  plan 
“just  another  hit  list.” 

Murdoch’s  first  meeting  with  union 
leaders  was  on  Wednesday,  October  6,  at 
Automation  House.  He  told  the  unions 
that  the  Post  was  losing  $20  million  a  year 
until  he  raised  the  newsstand  price  from 
25tJ  to  30^.  The  nickel  price  hike  will 
increase  the  Post’s  revenues  by  $8  million 
annually,  he  said. 

He  said  that  in  light  of  the  contract 
concessions  given  the  Daily  News  which 
will  save  the  paper  $50  million  a  year,  the 
Post  needed  its  own  concessions  to  stay 
competitive. 

He  said  the  concessions  given  Daily 
News  put  the  newspaper  “in  a  position 
where  it  can  realize  profits”  and  placed 
the  Post  at  a  “most  serious  dis¬ 
advantage.” 

The  publisher  noted  that  the  Daily 
News  was  also  considering  raising  its 
newsstand  price  by  a  nickel  to  3(ki  and 
said  such  an  increase  would  provide  it 
with  $14  million  to  $16  million  in  addition¬ 
al  annual  revenues. 

Murdoch  sought  to  impose  a  wage 
freeze  on  the  $37  a  week  average  wage 
increase  which  goes  into  effect  on  March 
3 1 , 1 983 ,  when  the  last  year  of  his  existing 
contract  with  the  unions  begins. 

(Continued  on  page  52} 
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One  of  two  parts 

The  hows  and  whys  of  marriage  mail 


By  Terry  E.  Brennen 

As  a  consultant  to  the  newspaper 
industry  on  mail  distribution  systems,  I 
have  been  most  often  asked  by  publish¬ 
ers:  “Why  should  we  get  into  this  busi¬ 
ness?”  “Are  there  any  systems  making 
money?”  “Why  TMC?”  “Why  Marriage 
Mail?”  Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  most 
apparent  reasons  first. 

1)  A  defensive  move. 

Many  newspapers  today  have  started 
Total  Market  Coverage  programs  to 
protect  the  inserts  they  now  carry  from 
fast  growing  national  mail  programs,  such 
as  those  developed  by  ADVO  Systems. 
Mail  subscriber/non-subscriber  pro¬ 
grams,  or  70  to  80%  penetration  mailed 
shoppers  that  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
country. 

A  recent  Belden  survey  shows  that 
61%  of  newspapers  surveyed  have  some 
kind  of  a  program  in  operation.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  fallacy  connected  with 
developing  a  business  solely  to  meet  a 
competitor  without  carefully  analyzing 
either  the  needs  of  prospective  custom¬ 
ers,  who  might  use  the  programs,  or  the 
resources  of  the  newspapers  to  develop  a 
program  with  optimum  efficiency. 

Two  examples  of  such  defensive  think¬ 
ing  are  the  San  Diego  Union’s  mail  TMC 
program  and  the  much  more  publicized 
first  attempt  at  TMC  on  the  part  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  called  the  “Best  of 
Times.”  Both  programs  were  conceived 
primarily  as  defensive  measures  and  were 
put  into  practice  without  much 
understanding  of  the  mail  as  a  carrier,  or 
the  needs  of  those  retailers  approached  to 
use  the  program. 

Three  months  ago  an  executive  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  said  his  company  had 
no  interest  in  making  a  profit  from  the 
program,  only  to  protect  the  business 
they  now  had.  With  such  a  concept,  the 
failure  of  the  program  would  seem  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  objectives  of  the  company. 
Although  the  program  started  with  sever¬ 
al  lull  run  inserts,  including  Sears,  Handy 
man.  Long  Drugs,  and  Sav-on,  only  Sav-on 
is  currently  using  it. 

Why  isn’t  the  program  living  up  to  its 
expectations?  The  program’s  developer 
did  not  research  the  machinery  of  the  lists 
and  list  control.  The  product  became 
quickly  outdated.  In  addition,  no  con¬ 
centrated  sales  effort  was  mounted  by  the 
newspaper,  so  no  business  base  was 
developed.  The  program  was  not 
designed  with  the  needs  of  either  those 
m^joMnsert^ustomer^isin^h^^gr^ 
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gram,  or  prospective  customers  in  mind. 
The  product  was  not  zoned,  it  was  not 
promoted  and  little  thought  was  given  to 
create  an  identity  for  the  wrapper.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  program  has  not  met  expectations, 
expectations. 

The  “Best  of  the  Times”  story  is  well 
known  to  the  entire  industry.  The  pro¬ 
gram’s  failure  can  be  summed  up  by  the 
following  two  statements:  “The  public 
will  not  buy  last  week’s  news,  even  if  it  is 
from  Los  Angeles  Times.”  And,  “If 
advertising  space  is  not  sold,  no  one  will 
buy  the  program.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  went  back  to  the 
drawing  board.  Collaborating  with 
T.C.I.,  a  subsidiary  of  Treasure  Chest, 
headed  by  ex-ADVO  System  executives, 
the  program  was  redesigned  to  effectively 
utilize  the  assets  of  the  company  and  to 
develop  a  program  feared  to  meet  the 
ever  changing  needs  of  advertisers.  This 
is  probably  the  most  sophisticated  TMC 
program  in  existence  today  in  the  United 
States.  This  leads  to  the  second  question: 
“Why  Marriage  Mail?”  (The  combining 
of  advertising  circulars  into  a  package 
distributed  as  one  piece  and  sent  via  third 
class  mail.) 

2)  To  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
advertisers. 

Newspapers  have  been  experiencing  a 
steady  decline  in  aggregate  circulation  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  Most  metropolitan 
papers  can  no  longer  claim  50%  penetra¬ 
tion  and  at  best,  many  can  muster  only  a 
third  of  the  households  in  a  given  market. 
At  the  same  time,  more  advertisers,  both 
retailers  (the  traditional  mainstay  of 
newspapers)  and  other  advertisers  as 
well,  are  demanding  not  only  more 
penetration  (up  to  75%  in  the  case  of  K- 
mart)  but  more  opportunity  to  target  that 
circulation  into  smaller  geographic  seg¬ 
ments,  or  to  pre-determined  demographic 
areas.  A  properly  designed  TMC  program 
can  give  advertisers  a  much  higher  degree 
of  flexibility,  the  advertiser  must  move 
his  deadline  back  a  little,  it  can  easily  be 
accomplished  with  better  planning. 

3)  To  increase  the  newspaper’s  base  of 
business. 

Today,  the  average  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  receives  upward  of  80%  of  its  dis¬ 
play  volume  from  a  customer  base  as  nar¬ 
row  as  25  to  50  advertisers. 

I  remember  the  devastating  effect  on 
the  Times  Advocate' s  retail  ad 
department,  for  whom  I  worked,  when 
K-mart  chose  to  move  its  advertising  to  a 
competitor.  When  the  Pennysaver,  with 
its  mailed  distribution  system,  offered  a 
lower  rate,  direct  mail  circulation,  and 
75%  penetration,  over  nine  percent  of  the 
retail  ad  department’s  business  left  in  one 
lump. 

The  opportunity  to  utilize  the  re¬ 


sources  of  a  well  organized  zoned  TMC 
program  to  build  a  wide  base  of  small  to 
medium  sized  accounts,  spread  evenly 
throughout  the  market  place,  can  protect 
the  newspaper  from  the  whims  of  any  one 
large  advertiser. 

Howard  Van  Ausdein,  who  along  with 
Herb  Sutton  and  Bob  DeMarco 
developed  the  mailed  Pennysaver  con¬ 
cept  on  the  West  Coast  twenty  years  ago, 
once  said  he  didn’t  need  Sears,  K-mart, 
Penney’s  or  any  one  retailer.  He  refused 
to  enter  the  annual  price  slashing  event 
stimulated  by  the  threatened  move  of 
some  large  price  of  business.  Instead,  his 
primary  saturation  advertising  in  a  small 
geographic  area  for  the  small  to  medium 
sized  retailer. 

Today,  mailed  distribution  systems  in 
Southern  California  make  up  a  network  of 
between  three  and  four  million  weekly 
circulation,  not  including  ADVO  System, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  or  any  other 
newspaper  program.  This  is  an  area  of 
interest  overlooked  by  many  dailies  who 
have  not  had  either  the  need,  the 
inclination,  or  the  ability  to  develop  this 
business  on  a  large  scale.  However,  the 
wrapper,  or  jacket  (the  backbone  of  any 
successful  program)  can  by  utilized  to 
serve  this  need. 

4)  The  TMC  program  as  a  means  of 
selling  subscriptions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  potential,  for  the 
newspaper  saturation  distribution  sys¬ 
tem,  lies  in  its  capability  to  function  as  a 
creative  means  to  acquaint  those  house¬ 
holds  not  subscribing  to  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  its  many  benefits.  As  general 
manager  of  a  500,000  circulation 
mailed  shopper  in  Los  Angeles,  one  of  my 
most  consistent  customers  was  the  daily 
newspaper  using  a  bounce-back  circula¬ 
tion  subscription  card  insert  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  special  offers.  Few  weeks  went 
by  without  at  least  20,000  subscriptions 
tion  inserts  being  placed  in  a  zone.  Most 
importantly,  they  produced  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

One  use  of  a  wrapper  or  a  jacket  can  be 
to  showcase  some  of  the  many  features 
available  in  the  daily  product.  Sampling 
works  well  in  the  package  goods  industry, 
why  not  give  non-subscribers  a  taste  of 
what  they  can  find  in  the  newspaper. 

5)  To  present  newspapers  with  the 
opportunity  to  create  new  products. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  loss  of 
younger  readers  by  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  AN  PA  research  clearly  shows  a 
35.022  skew  to  newspaper  primary  read¬ 
erships.  Many  publishers  have  tried  to 
develop  more  diversified  products  aimed 
at  the  younger  market  only  to  lose  such 
efforts  to  the  folds  of  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion,  as  an  insert. 

A  TMC  program  offers  the  publisher  a 
distribution  system  with  the  capability  of 
reaching  every  home  in  the  marketplace 
via  a  credible  delivery  method  —  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  —  in  blocks  of  100  to 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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300  homes.  Now,  the  publisher  can 
develop  a  series  of  by  products  aimed  at  a 
variety  of  more  specialized  targets  and 
control  each  of  these  products’  distribu¬ 
tion  independent  of  the  other  publication. 
What  a  tremendous  capability  for 
diversification  this  represents  in  any 
given  market. 

The  editorial  and  marketing 
departments  can  work  together  to 
analyze  and  fill  the  needs  of  consumers  in 
a  given  area  with  a  product  geared  to  that 
particular  demographic  segment. 

6)  To  satisfy  the  ever  changing  needs  of 
consumers  in  the  market. 

Although  this  “why”  is  sixth  on  the 
list,  I  believe  it  ranks  first  in  importance 
to  the  newspaper  industry.  We  live  in  a 
dynamic  and  rapidly  changing  society 
where  technologies  unheard  of  a  few 
years  ago,  now  exert  major  pressures  on 
our  bottom  line.  To  first  react  to  these 
changing  technologies,  and  attempt  to 
learn  how  to  use  them  successfully  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  fast  changing  needs  of 
a  market,  is  a  challenge  many  newspaper 
executives  prefer  not  to  confront  today. 
But  confront  it,  we  must,  if  newspapers 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  the  leading 
force  in  information  dissemination.  The 
TMC  program  represents  a  capability,  a 
wedge  in  the  newspaper’s  tool  kit  to  build 
a  bridge  in  every  home.  This  bridge  can 
be  the  one  that  will  carry  the  industry  into 
the  electronic  age. 

If  we  can  create  systems  in  each  of  our 
markets  that  can  reach  every  home,  in 
groups  as  finite  as  one  postal  carrier  route; 
if  we  can  build  salesforces  capable  of 
representing  these  systems  to  all  levels  of 
customers,  from  one  location  neighbor¬ 
hood  retailers  to  multi-location  chains, 
from  direct  response  product  marketers 
to  major  national  package  goods  advertis¬ 
ers,  then  we  have  a  successful  system 
capable  of  disseminating  the  editorial  and 
advertising  information  we  create.  The 
physical  nature  of  the  carriers,  be  they 
standards,  tabloids,  flexies,  single  sheets, 
or  electronic  impulses  on  a  home  video 
screen  is  immaterial. 

7)  To  take  advantage  of  the  best  satura¬ 
tion  distribution  system  that  exists  any¬ 
where  —  the  United  States  Postal  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Increased  second  and  third  class  mail 
has  been  a  tremendous  boon  the  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  It  is  one  reason  for  the 
large  surpluses  recently  noted  in  the 
media.  In  fact,  if  one  analyzes  the  direction 
in  which  the  postal  service  is  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing,  every  sign  points  to  a  greater  reliance 
on  second  and  third  class  revenues  in  fu¬ 
ture.  The  aggregate  effect  of  the 
development  of  alternative  parcel 
delivery  systems,  such  as  UPS,  Federal 
Express,  Purolator,  on  postal  revenues 
are  common  knowledge.  Now,  as 
electronic  information  transmission  sys¬ 
tems  make  business  mail  obsolete,  the 
Postal  Service  must  turn  to  the  only 
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remaining  growth  potential. 

To  this  end,  the  U.S.  Postal  is  taking 
several  steps  which  will  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  movement  of  bulk  mail. 
Postal  routes  are  being  reorganized.  A  new 
vehicle  capable  of  greater  cubic  carrying 
capacity  is  being  designed.  The  Postal 
Service  has  changed  specifications  for 
mail  boxes,  increasing  the  size  to 
12”xl2”xl8”;  is  meeting  with  local  gov¬ 
ernments  all  over  the  country  to  influence 
local  building  codes  and  is  even  con¬ 
templating  providing  boxes  to  residents 
for  all  90  million  households  if  necessary. 

Methods  for  the  tracking  of  carrier  pro¬ 
ductivity  are  being  redesigned.  Addition¬ 
al  discounts  for  walk  sequences  and  other 
preparatory  functions  will  undoubtedly 
become  available  in  the  near  future.  This, 
coupled  with  stable  rates  brought  about 
by  greatly  increased  revenues  and  result¬ 
ing  surpluses,  makes  using  the  mail  a 
desirable  alternative.  After  all,  how  can 
the  newspaper  industry  support  a  carrier 
system  with  the  latest  technologies  and 
equipment,  along  with  a  labor  force  paid 
upwards  of  $25,000  per  year.  Newspa¬ 
pers  should  and  will  work  more  closely 
with  the  Postal  Service  to  realize  greater 
and  greater  delivery  efficiencies. 

Why  get  into  the  programs?  TMC  pro¬ 
grams  are  another  profit  center  and  a 
potentially  very  profitable  one  for  all 
newspapers. 

How  profitable?  I  am  not  sure  we  are 
ready  yet  to  answer  that  question.  There 
is  much  to  learn  about  how  best  to  build 
ana  market  these  systems. 

ADVO  System’s  Los  Angeles  marriage 
mail  program  at  one  point  (before  the  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  began  to  react  to  the 
loss  of  business),  was  distributing  close  to 
twenty  million  plus  inserts  every  week 
and  according  to  executives  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  netting  over  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Not  bad  for  an  operation  that  did 
not  even  exist  as  recently  as  January, 
1980.  This  national  mailer  saw  a  need  not 
being  served  by  newspapers  and  capital¬ 
ized  on  it.  It  has  taken  the  newspaper 
industry  almost  three  years  to  meet  that 
competitive  challenge.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  only  the  first  of  many  such  challenges. 

Advo  System  announced  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  Blair  Marketing  to  develop 
national  mail  systems  to  create  and  dis¬ 
tribute  free-standing  inserts  for  the  pack¬ 
age  goods  industry.  This  has  been  a  very 
profitable  business  for  newspapers  for 
years.  Advo  System  is  moving  in  that 
direction  for  two  reasons.  It  is  a  natural 
utilization  of  their  most  valuable  asset, 
the  86  million  national  resident  file.  Also, 
the  newspaper  industry  is  beginning  to 
answer  the  challenge  of  marriage  mail 
with  well  organized  local  mail  systems  on 
their  own. 

As  the  number  of  markets  with  effec¬ 
tive  mail  TMC  system  operations  grow, 
so  will  the  capability  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  to  meet  this  new  threat  to  the 
previously  well  protected  revenues. 


Customers:  The  real  winners.  The 
winners,  as  newspapers  become  more 
active  in  the  development  of  marriage 
mail  systems,  must  be  advertisers. 

Recent  estimates  of  aggregate  industry 
insert  rate  reductions  approaching  30% 
are  believable  as  competition  to  Advo 
System  heats  up  all  over  the  countp'. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  advertisers  using 
the  mailer  and  mail  systems  as  a  lever  to 
force  insert  rates  downward.  Once  sig¬ 
nificant  advertiser  savings  have  been 
realized,  the  fat  removed  from  numerous 
newspaper  insert  rate  cards,  and  news¬ 
papers  beginning  to  develop  their  own 
75%  penetration  capability,  our  industry 
should  soon  find  advertisers  returning  to 
the  fold. 

To  sum  up  this  segment  “The  Whys  of 
Marriage  Mail,”  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  point  be  stressed.  It 
is  essential  that  key  newspaper 
executives  look  at  a  TMC  program  not  as 
a  defensive  move,  but  as  a  potential  profit 
center  to  serve  the  ever  changing  needs  of 
consumers  and  advertisers,  the  life  blood 
of  the  newspaper  industry. 

NEXT:  “The  Hows  of  Marriage  Mail” 

Peoria  weeklies 
acquired  by  Winsor 

John  B.  Winsor,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Winsor 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Canton,  Ill., 
announced  the  purchase  of  4  weekly 
newspapers  and  one  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion  owned  by  the  Walfred  Company  in 
Peoria. 

The  weeklies  include  the  North  Peoria 
Observer,  the  Central  Peoria  Observer, 
the  Chillicothe  Bulletin  and  the  Illinois 
Valley  Advertiser.  The  quarterly  is 
Peoria  Today.  They  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  from  their  present  locations  in  Chilli¬ 
cothe  and  Peoria. 

The  group  will  be  called  Community 
Newspapers.  A  total  market  buy  agree¬ 
ment  operating  as  Community  Newspap¬ 
ers  of  Greater  Peoria  began  several 
months  ago.  It  includes  six  Tazewell 
Publishing  Company  Newspapers  and 
the  four  Peoria-Chillicothe  publications. 

Adds  Sunday  edition 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  began  to 
publish  a  Sunday  edition  August  15,  the 
first  in  the  pap)er’s  history. 

“Market  research  indicates  that 
Bethlehem  readers  in  particular  will  be 
very  receptive  to  a  Sunday  offering  by 
us,”  said  Donald  S.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Bethlehems’  Globe  Publishing  Co. 

Market  research  indicated  that  [)eople 
are  buying  what  will  be  the  Sunday 
Globe’s  compietition  because  “it’s  the 
only  thing  available,  and  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  Bethlehem  paper,”  he  said. 
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How  to  reach  the  reader 


By  Ruth  Clark 

While  we  have  spent  lots  of  money  in 
talking,  meetings,  and  blaming  social 
trends,  time  constraints,  and  television, 
we  have  paid  considerably  less  attention 
to  the  needs  of  our  readers  —  and  how 
they  live  and  read  newspapers. 

Let  me  list  some  nine  examples  of  what 
I  mean. 

1.  How  readers  read  a  Newspaper. 

Some  of  you  will  deny  it,  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  reader  that  many  of  the  editors 
have  continues  to  be  one  showing  them 
sitting  comfortably  in  a  chair,  probably  at 
the  dining  room  or  living  room  table,  and 
reading  with  total  absorption  and  admir¬ 
ing  interesting  page  after  page,  section 
after  section  of  the  paper,  be  it  morning  or 
evening,  to  heck  with  the  kids,  the 
thousands  of  things  that  occupy  people's 
time. 

If  we  have  been  asked  once,  we  have 
been  asked  a  hundred  times  to  ask  people 
how  much  time  they  spend  each  day  read¬ 
ing  a  newspaper.  The  reader  couldn't 
answer  accurately  even  if  he  or  she 
wanted  to  —  for  the  truth  is  that  most 
newspapers  are  read  on  the  run,  on  buses 
and  trains,  at  fast  food  eating  places, 
while  people  are  brown  bagging  it  at  lunch 
(that  helps  your  pass-along),  while 
they're  listening  to  the  radio,  watching 
television,  doing  hobbies  and  even  while 
talking  to  their  spouses,  or  half  snoozing 
at  night.  It  adds  up  to  their  reading  a  small 
percentage  of  what  you  have  to  offer. 
Television  undoubtedly  influenced  what 
people  wanted  from  newspapers.  So,  for 
that  matter  did  radio  and  so  will  cable. 
But  they  did  not,  and  will  not,  detract. 
But  if  anything,  they  added  to  reading 
time.  For  newspaper  reading  is  one  of  the 
few  things  that  allows  and  encourages  a 
person  to  do  two  things  at  once.  That  is,  if 
the  paper  is  easy  to  read,  easy  to  handle, 
usef^ul  and  interesting. 

How  people  read 

We  tend  to  overlook  that  people  read 
newspapers  today  because  they  want 
to  —  and  not  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  or 
obligation  the  way  previous  generations 
used  to.  (That's  part  of  new  values.)  In 
this  sense,  we've  been  a  little  like  the 
automobile  industry  which  made  bigger 
cars  when  people  wanted  smaller  ones, 
and  depended  on  added  gadgets  to  attract 
buyers.  Well,  some  newspapers  I'm 
afraid  have  done  the  same  thing  —  added 
on  more  and  more  sections,  features,  col¬ 
umns  —  but  without  really  evaluating 

(Excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Ruth  Clark, 
senior  vicepresident  and  director  of  public 
opinion,  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White, 
Inc.,  opinion  research  firm,  which  she 
deliver^  at  the  23rd  Annual  UPI  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editors  and  Publishers,  October 
1,  in  Denver,  Colo.) 


what  should  be  added  versus  what  should 
be  eliminated  or  cut  obsolete,  out  of 
“sync”  with  readers'  current  needs. 
Also,  one  paper  looks  at  another  paper  — 
and,  lo,  a  new  section  is  added  —  and  a 
new  fad  is  developed  whether  it  is  right 
for  that  particular  market  or  not. 

So,  my  first  sense  of  where  we  have 
and  could  continue  to  go  wrong  is  that  we 
do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  how  peo¬ 
ple  read  papers;  where  and  when  they 
read  them,  how  they  share  them,  and 
what  they  throw  out.  These  are  not  bad 
criteria  for  evaluating  how  contemporary 
your  paper  is  in  the  way  it  is  organized  or 
the  content  it  covers. 

2.  Newspapers  don’t  just  communicate 
to  readers;  readers  use  them  to  com¬ 
municate  to  others. 

We  worry  a  lot  about  communicating 
with  readers  —  at  least  I  hope  we  do.  But 
one  of  the  main  things  we  have  learned 
about  why  readers  read  a  paper  is  that  it 
gives  them  something  to  talk  about  with 
their  families,  friends  and  fellow- 
workers.  Want  to  judge  your  paper?  Ask 
your  readers  how  many  times  that  day 
they  mentioned  to  a  member  of  their  fami¬ 
ly,  friend,  fellow  at  work,  even  the  boss: 
“Did  you  happen  to  read  the  story  in  the 
newspaper  today  about  ...?''  “What 
did  you  think?”  or,  “Let  me  tell  you.” 

3.  Expert  —  friend  or  foe. 

Newspapers  are  written  by  people 

whose  life's  work  is  the  news  and  by 
experts  in  finance,  health,  science,  cook¬ 
ing,  you  name  it  .  .  .  but  in  most 
instances,  newspapers  are  read  by 
amateurs  —  and  in  many  instances,  we 
do  very  little  to  overcome  that  gap. 

Here's  an  example,  readers  have  begun 
to  become  their  own  experts  in 
investments  in  order  to  get  the  best  for 
their  money  —  how  much  help  have  we 
given  them  in  trying  to  understand  terms 
or  figure  out  what  are  the  plusses  and 
minusses  of  longterm  versus  shortterm 
investments,  money  funds,  tax  free 
bonds,  IRA  accounts?  Sure,  some  papers 
have  financial  columnists,  but  often  then 
tell  you  what  to  do  (and  they  may  be  right 
or  wrong,)  but  they  seldom  explain  or 
describe  or  educate  and  certainly  not  in 
simple  English.  Some  of  these  columnists 
either  assume  that  you  know  a  lot  or  are 
just  plain  stupid.  What  would  be  so  terr¬ 
ible  about  sometimes  putting  personal 
financial  features  in  there?  This  kind  of 
information  could  be  an  important  syndi¬ 
cated  package. 

4.  A  chart  is  worth  a  thousand  words  as 
well  as  initials. 

I  have  a  real  pet  peeve  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  First  of  all,  I  wish  ( and  I'm  a  reader) 
you'd  let  me  in  on  what  all  those 
mysterious  abbreviations  you  and  the 
government  have  invented  —  the  CPI, 
and  the  PI,  etc.  —  and  then  show  me  in  a 
simple,  graphic  way  what's  happening 


and  what  it  all  really  means.  1  think 
among  the  most  exciting  news  I've  heard 
about  UPI  is  that  they  are  going  to  do  a  lot 
in  graphics. 

Lest  you  think  I  am  exaggerating,  did 
you  know  that  when  you  speak  about  the 
rate  of  inflation  going  down,  people  don't 
just  expect  prices  to  remain  the  same  — 
but  to  actually  go  down.  Also,  if  you 
think  most  of  your  readers  can  figure  out 
how  the  rate  of  unemployement  is 
increasing  but  more  people  are  work¬ 
ing  —  it's  like  telling  them  that  today  the 
weather  will  be  fine  —  but  rainy. 

I'm  simplifying  deliberately  to  explain 
that  information  is  useless  unless  it 
informs  —  and  that  is  a  problem  a  lot  of 
papers  carry.  We  researchers  have  one 
advantage,  we  often  talk  to  people  who 
are  willing  to  admit  that  they'd  like  papers 
to  be  simpler;  written  in  simple,  con¬ 
versational  English;  and  they'd  read 
more  often  if  they  felt  more  comfortable 
with  what  they  would  read. 

5.  Making  business  and  economic  news 
relevant. 

Incidentally,  when  you  show  all  those 
different  charts  on  the  price  index, 
inflation,  or  productivity,  it'd  help  if  you 
could  have  one  more  barometer  which 
would  tell  people  “things  are  getting 
better;  things  are  getting  worse.”  I  think 
you'd  find  more  people  who'd  turn  to  that 
whenever  it  appears  than  follow  all  the 
New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchange 
transactions,  the  bond  and  commodity 
exchanges,  and  even  the  price  of  gold 
bullion.  After  all  its  as  important  as  the 
weather  and  maybe  as  popular.  Also,  for 
many  people  today,  what  they  want  to 
know  is  “how  many  people  were  laid 
off,”  “v.nat  kind  of  jobs  they  had,” 
“what  are  the  company's  expectations 
for  the  future”  and  “how  are  these  people 
coping?”  I'm  probably  not  that  much 
dumber  than  most  of  your  readers,  but  1 
still  don't  know  what  that  big  Bendix/ 
Marietta/Allied  story  is  all  about  —  or 
what  it  means  to  people  who  work 
there  —  or  to  me.  About  all  I  know  is  that 
Mr.  Agee  still  has  his  job  and  so  does 
Mary  Cunningham. 

6.  People  are  nervous 

We  are  a  very  nervous  society  today  — 
no  surprise  to  you  I  am  sure.  Americans 
today  are  worried  about  nuclear  war,  and 
nuclear  weapons;  where  we  are  heading; 
crime;  and  what's  happening  to  our 
nation,  our  national  pride,  our  role  as 
number  one.  In  time  of  stress, 
information  becomes  that  much  more 
important.  But,  and  I  know  this  is  a  real 
challenge,  the  real  goal  is  to  find  new 
ways  to  tell  them  what  is  happening.  And 
while  I  love  news  briefs,  they  don't  suf¬ 
fice.  What  we  need  is  something  between 
the  news  briefs  and  the  four  page 
analytical  story.  Not  easy,  but 
desperately  needed.  For  one  thing,  we 
^  can  use  something  called  short  news  stor- 
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ies  with  salient  details  covered  in  an  eco¬ 
nomy  of  words. 

7.  Consitutencies  and  segmentations. 

Life  is  pretty  simple  for  your  adver¬ 
tisers  —  they  all  want  to  reach  college 
educated,  affluent  baby  boomers  and 
slightly  older  people  with  interests  in  as 
well  as  having  money.  And  many  papers 
(no  names  mentioned)  go  along  — 
recognize  that  here  is  this  year’s  bot¬ 
tom  line.  But  while  we’re  busy  going  after 
the  readers  and  advertiser  wants  we  are 
ignoring  the  needs  and  potential  of  nat¬ 
ural  parts  of  our  constituencies  and 
opportunities  for  growth. 

.  .  .  Minorities,  for  one,  who  are 
increasing  in  number  in  the  suburbs  as 
well  as  in  the  cities,  and  many  of  whom 
are  upward  bound  and  quality 
merchandise  owners. 

.  .  .  Ethnics,  blacks,  Hispanics,  new 
ethnic  groups  are  not  synonomous  with 
poor  —  but  instead  many  are  not  only 
middle  class  —  but  place  far  greater 
emphasis  on  self  improvement  and  quali¬ 
ty  than  their  white  neighbor  think  of  them 
as  both  new  buying  and  reading  power. 

.  .  .  Young  people  whom  we  think  of 
being  interested  in  entertainment  and 
they  are  —  but  who  also  are  the  most 
interested  in  economy,  the  possibility  of 
the  draft,  the  fear  of  nuclear  war,  and  how 
to  find  and  live  in  one  room  apartments. 

.  .  .  The  hi-tech  crowd,  a  new  breed. 

.  .  .  Non-professional  working 
women.  I  for  one  hate  the  breakdown  in 
most  studies  between  working  and  non¬ 
working  women.  Working  women  are  not 
a  new  set  —  nor  homegrown  women.  But 
also  because  papers  have  latched  on  to 
covering  the  most  successful,  pro¬ 
fessional  women  —  but  do  very  little  for 
the  blue  collar  women  who  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  newsworthy  or  important  readers 
with  new  interests  and  aspirations. 

.  .  .  Senior  citizens  interested  in 
more  than  social  security  —  among  your 
best  readers. 

Plan  the  paper 

I  often  wish  that  when  the  editors  get 
together  to  plan  the  paper,  they  had  the 
same  sensitivity  to  the  many  groups  they 
have  to  serve,  as  well  as  they  do  to  the 
subjects  they  want  to  be  sure  to  cover.  Of 
course  it  differs  market  by  market  —  but, 
as  an  example,  many  papers  sure  don’t 
worry  as  much  about  providing 
information  to  parents  who  have  kids  in 
school  and  are  concerned  about  the 
education  that  they  are  getting  as  they  do 
about  reporting  horseracing.  Maybe  edi¬ 
tors  need  new  charts  which  list  con¬ 
stituencies  to  be  used  in  planning  the 
day’s  paper. 

8.  Participation 

The  life  of  a  daily  paper  is  really  insured 
1  think  when  it  becomes  my  paper  —  not 
a  paper.  And  I  am  not  talking  about  con¬ 
tests,  even  Zingo  and  Wingo.  I’m  talking 
about  encouraging  people  to  write  in,  and 


for  papers  to  actually  seek  out  local  tal¬ 
ent,  it’s  all  around.  Or  to  really  organize 
pro  and  con  features  for  and  by  readers 
and  speak  up  departments.  Participation 
builds  loyalty  and  adds  credibility. 

9.  Local  news. 

I  know  you  want  to  hire  the  best,  but 
there’s  something  wrong  with  a  system 
which  says  that  many  of  you  always  seem 
to  have  to  import  editors  and  reporters. 
For  example,  home  bred  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers  who  grew  up  in  a  community  don’t 
have  to  start  from  scratch.  And  that’s  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  this  age  of  local  news 
emphasis. 

These  changes  will  help,  but  finally, 
before  I  tell  you  the  other  important 
reasons  why  I  am  betting  you  will  be 
around  for  a  long  time.  I’d  like  to  mention 
just  a  few  important  new  trends  to  keep  in 
mind  if  you  want  extra  insurance. 

New  trends 

1.  State  and  regional  news 

It’s  not  just  that  Reagan  is  switching  the 
emphasis  from  federalism  to  the  states, 
but  as  people  have  become  more  uneasy 
about  the  country,  we  find  that  they  are 
also  becoming  more  interested  and  emo¬ 
tionally  tied  to  their  states  and  regions  — 
and  that  doesn’t  mean  just  government 
news.  People  even  want  to  know  what  the 
state  capital  is  like,  what  it  has  to  offer. 
Ask  people  to  describe  Albany,  New 
York  if  you  don’t  believe  me.  It  mayn’t  be 
much,  but  they  even  want  to  know  that. 
We’ve  already  told  UPI,  state  and 
regional  news  is  a  cutting  edge. 

2.  Coming  home 

In  the  sixties  and  seventies,  consumers 
were  on  the  move  in  America  in  ways  in 
which  they  really  had  not  been  in  the  past. 
They  were  travelling  a  lot;  eating  out  a 
lot;  seeking  experiences  for  themselves 
under  what  we  called  the  “new  values’’; 
and  there  were  doing  more  away  from  the 
family  and  the  home  than  they  ever  had. 

In  the  80s  we’re  finding  that  people  are 
staying  home  more,  not  only  because 
money  is  tighter,  but  also  because  they 
have  found  that  home  has  its  own  rewards 
and  so  does  familism  —  maybe 
especially  if  you  change  the  members  of 
the  family  with  some  frequency.  This 
trend  towards  more  time  at  home  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  news  I’ve  brought  to  you 
today  —  for  it  means  more  time  to  read 
the  paper,  even  if  they  are  doing  other 
things  as  well.  Also  it  means  more  sharing 
of  the  paper  —  by  sections  —  but  also  in 
conversation. 

5.  Growth  of  consumerism 
A  third  trend  to  mention  is  that  con¬ 
sumerism  is  likely  to  be  as  if  not  more 
important  than  it  was  in  the  seventies  — 
because  in  today’s  economy  people  want 
true  value  for  what  they  buy  and  to  get 
what  they  were  promised  from  those 
supplying  it.  With  the  government  less 
involved,  readers  are  going  to  look  for 
other  means  to  get  satisfaction.  You 
might  consider  revitalizing  some  of  your 


action  line  columns  —  and  I  mean 
“revitalize.” 

4.  Merit 

Basically,  the  country  has  redisco¬ 
vered  —  the  importance  of  merit  and  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  a  payoff  for 
merit.  Excellence  is  again  becoming 
something  that  we  are  prizing  far  more 
than  in  the  bOs  and  70s.  And  that  also 
applies  to  you.  People  (your  readers)  will 
be  looking  for  and  demanding  far  more 
excellence  from  you  in  every  way.  You 
will  have  to  “merit”  their  loyalty. 

Here  to  stay 

Finally,  why  I  think  we’re  here  to  stay. 

A  brief  list  will  tell  the  story.  Here’s 
what  we  have  as  well  as  what  we  need. 

Portability:  Newspapers  may  have  to 
re-think  the  present  organization  of  the 
paper  to  make  it  more  portable.  No  one 
wants  to  drag  the  whole  big  paper  with 
them.  Maybe  broadsheets  need  a  tab 
insert;  maybe  the  first  section  should  be 
shorter;  maybe  each  section  should  be 
thinner.  1  don’t  know.  But  I  do  know  that 
papers  have  to  be  organized  to  travel  with 
the  reader  whether  he  or  she  goes.  And 
we  are  the  only  easily  portable  means  of 
communications  (unless  you  take  those 
people  from  Mars  who  w^k  around  with 
their  ears  plugged  in). 

Credibility:  This  means  good  editing, 
good  reporters,  good  wire  services,  no 
mistakes,  and  fairness  in  reporting. 
Credibility,  I  think,  sells  more  papers 
than  headlines. 

Good  writing:  No  jargon.  Let  televi¬ 
sion  use  the  initials  —  but  let  us  use  sim¬ 
ple,  direct,  easy  to  understand,  con¬ 
versational  English.  Big  words  don’t  sell 
papers. 

Better  editing:  Even  the  best  edited 
wire  service  story  (which  I’m  sure  you’ll 
get  from  UPI)  may  need  a  different  lead  or 
add-on  for  your  constituents.  They  want 
to  know  what  it  means  to  them  where 
they  live. 

Make  me  feel  smart,  not  dumb:  How 
much  in  your  paper  do  readers  skip 
because  they  don’t  quite  understand  what 
it’s  all  about. 

Make  papers  more  sharable:  Sharable 
in  two  ways.  One.  in  how  it  is  organized. 
And  two,  in  that  it  has  the  kinds  of  stories 
and  items  that  encourage  conversation. 

Available  when  wanted:  That’s  why  I 
like  a.m.  papers  —  they  have  longer  shelf 
life;  and  I  can  decide  when  I  want  to  read 
it. 

Indigenous:  The  paper  not  only  covers 
my  community,  city,  state  and  region  — 
but  it’s  indigenous  in  language,  look,  and 
tone.  The  editor  in  Dayton  may  hate  it  — 
but  the  reader  in  El  Paso  loves  it. 

Democratic:  Covers  all  constituents 
and  groups. 

Helpful:  Makes  me  a  better  shopper, 
better  parent,  better  investor,  better 
citizen  and  better  person.  Encourages  me 
to  speak  up,  helps  me  when  I’m  in  trou¬ 
ble. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Comparatively  effortless:  No  equip¬ 
ment  needed  (other  than  glasses). 

Good  value  —  but  cheap:  What  an 
asset! 

Usable:  Is  my  daily  guidebook  — 
whether  it  is  television  programming, 
movies,  weather,  sales,  scores,  what’s 
on. 

Double  value:  Tells  me  what  I  know  I 
wanted  —  plus  information  I  might  have 
missed  or  didn’t  know  existed. 

Keeps  the  bad  news  in  perspective: 
Don’t  contribute  to  the  bad 
news  by  overplaying  it  —  Mr.  Murdoch 
may  tell  you  otherwise  —  but  the  real 
answer  is  it’s  easier  to  cover  bad  news 
than  to  go  out  and  find  real  news  that  is 
both  positive  and  interesting. 

Pictures:  It’s  not  just  the  quality  that 
counts  —  but  the  subject.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  truth,  I  know  what  Mr.  Reagan 
looks  like  —  there  must  have  been  some 
other  more  worthwhile  pictures  that  day. 
Also,  of  course  I  want  pictures  —  but 
graphs  are  “more  graphic,’’  more  fun  and 
usually  more  informative. 

Sensational:  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the 
word  —  it  doesn’t  have  to  mean  naked 
ladies  —  or  hatchet  murders  —  but 
exciting  headlines,  good  color,  the 
irresistable  appeal  of  excellent  layout, 
writing  —  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
idea  that  it’s  better  to  look  the  same  every 
day  than  to  look  different. 

Availability:  Remember,  newspapers 
are  the  last  home  delivered  product 
(unless  you  count  the  post  office  which  I 
don’t).  If  Mohammed  won’t  come  to  the 
mountain,  bring  the  mountain  to  Moham¬ 
med.  Sell  it  where  the  people  are.  Free 
the  paper  from  the  vending  machine  jails. 

Finally,  stop  looking  over  your  shoul 
der  at  electronic  media  and  cable:  Of 
course  you  want  to  compete,  so  study 
them  and  learn  their  secrets.  But  the  main 
criteria  has  to  be  using  all  of  the  tools  and 
advantages  that  you  yourselves  have  to 
offer  —  and  become  more  than  a  news¬ 
paper,  a  close  friend,  a  good  neighbor, 
and  a  trustworthy  source  of  information 
for  your  readers. 

Political  databank 
offered  by  UPl 

UPI  political  reporters  have  prepared  a 
comprehensive  electronic  databank  for 
this  fall’s  national  off-year  elections  for 
House,  Senate  and  governor. 

Called  UPI  Datapolitix,  the  package 
consists  of  about  275  items,  totaling  about 
120,000  words.  It  will  be  made  available 
to  subscribing  newspaper  and  broadcast 
stations  with  computer  capacity  to 
receive  the  package. 

Client  evaluations  and  suggestions  will 
be  sought  on  ways  to  improve  the  source 
material  for  the  1984  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  Grant  Dillman,  UPI  vicepresident 
and  Washington  manager,  said. 
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Bill  Bernbach,  founder  of  Doyle  Done 
Bernboch  International,  died  October  2 
of  leukemia.  He  was  71 .  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Bernbach  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  agency. 

Coors  wins  suit 
against  racist  group 

The  Adolph  Coors  Company  emerged 
victoriously  from  its  libel  suit  against  the 
Alabama-based  organization  called  the 
Movement  Against  Racism  and  the  Klan 
(MARK)  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
federal  court  on  September  16. 

The  decision  by  U.S.  District  Judge  J. 
Foy  Guin  was  the  result  of  a  December 
1981  suit  filed  by  Coors  against  MARK 
for  that  group’s  distribution  of  false  state¬ 
ments  charging  Coors  with  ties  to  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  in  the  1970s. 

The  suit  charged  the  statements,  which 
were  published  and  distributed  in  seven 
Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  states  in 
1980  and  1981,  were  untrue.  Coors  asked 
for  $100,000  in  punitive  damages  and 
$50,000  compensatory  damages  for  each 
time  the  statements  were  published. 

Guin’s  decision  held  MARK’S  state¬ 
ments  to  be  false  and  libelous  and  held 
MARK  liable  for  the  statements. 

“The  court  finds  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
defendants’  statements  are  libelous  per 
se,  since  they  do  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  bias  the  general  public  against  plain¬ 
tiffs’  business,’’  stated  Guin  in  his  20- 
page  opinion.  “Defendents  in  this  case 
have  exhibited  a  reckless  disregard  for 
the  truth  reminiscent  of  the  worst  of 
‘McCarthyism’  with  its  guilt  by  associa¬ 
tion  innuendo.’’ 

The  amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded 
to  the  Golden,  Colo,  based  Coors  will  be 
determined  in  further  court  proceedings. 


Court  rules  carrier 
an  independent  worker 

The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  a  newspaper  carrier,  John  W.  Gill, 
who  died  from  injuries  sustained  in  an 
auto  accident  while  delivering  newspa¬ 
pers  published  by  Richmond  Newspaper, 
Inc.,  was  an  independent  contractor,  not 
an  employee  of  the  papers. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  overturned  a 
decision  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Virginia  that  had  upheld  a  hearing  com¬ 
missioner’s  award  to  the  decendent’s 
administrator. 

“RNI  reserved  and  exercised  virtually 
no  control  over  the  means  and  methods 
Gill  employed  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,’’  the  state’s  high  court  wrote. 

“As  a  general  rule,  a  person  is  an 
employee  if  he  works  for  wages  or  salary 
and  the  person  who  hires  him  reserves  the 
power  to  fire  him  and  the  power  to 
exercise  control  over  the  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed,’’  the  court  added.  “The  power  of 
control  is  the  most  significant  indicium  of 
the  employment  relationship;  other  fac¬ 
tors  merely  help  to  elucidate  the  manner 
and  degree  of  control.  But  an  employer- 
employee  relationship  exists  only  if  the 
control  reserved  includes  the  power  to 
control,  not  only  the  result  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  but  also  the  means  and  methods 
by  which  the  result  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.’’ 

The  court  ruled  that  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  did  retain  the  power  to  control  the 
result  that  it  sought — the  delivery  of  the 
papers.  However,  it  found  no  evidence 
that  the  papers  exercised  control  over  the 
means  and  methods  used  by  Gill  to 
deliver  the  newspapers. 

Shopper  sued 
for  discrimination 

Island  Park-Long  Beach  Pennysaver 
of  Mineola,  New  York,  has  been  sued  by 
four  residents  of  a  predominantly  black 
section  of  Long  Beach  who  charge  their 
community  is  being  discriminated  against 
by  the  newspaper. 

The  suit  contends  discrimination  exists 
because  the  publishers  of  the  weekly 
shopping  advertiser  do  not  distribute  in 
their  neighborhood. 

Herbert  Solomon,  one  of  the  publish¬ 
ers,  called  the  suit  “ridiculous.”  He  said 
the  shopper  is  distributed  in  many  black 
and  minority  areas,  but  cannot  cover 
every  neighborhood.  He  said  the  overall 
circulation  of  the  free  distribution  paper 
is  17,000. 

A  portion  of  the  suit  contends  that 
because  the  shopper  is  not  distributed  in 
the  Long  Beach  neighborhood,  young 
blacks  are  denied  jobs  and  residents  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  read  what  area 
merchants  have  to  offer  other  area  resi¬ 
dents. 
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Newspapers  told  to  modify 
future  ad  rate  structures 


Newspapers  will  have  to  modify  the 
basic  structure  of  rates  in  the  future  to 
hold  on  to  the  small  and  intermediate-size 
advertisers,  Richard  Rapp,  vicepresident 
of  National  Economic  Research  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  said  in  a  report  released  last 
week. 

“Competition  for  advertising  is  chang¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  for  many  newspapers  that 
rate  setting  in  the  1980’s  can  no  longer  be 
based  on  old  formulas,”  said  Rapp, 
whose  organization  is  an  economics  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  “As  the  competition 
becomes  more  intense,  prevailing  struc¬ 
tures  of  rates  and  discounts  may  become 
obsolete.  Publishers  will  have  to  rethink 
their  rate  cards  in  fairly  radical  ways.” 

NERA  reviewed  the  retail  and  national 
rate  cards  of  over  1 .600  daily  newspapers, 
according  to  Rapp.  “We  found  wide 
variation  in  the  rates  and  discount  struc¬ 
tures  of  newspapers,”  he  said.  “The  sur¬ 
vival  of  many  newspapers  over  the 
course  of  the  next  decade  depends,  in 
part,  upon  their  ability  to  make  the  right 
pricing  choices.” 

Trouble  ahead? 

Rapp  said,  “As  changes  in  media  tech¬ 
nology  increase  the  range  of  advertising 


alternatives  for  smaller  advertisers,  there 
could  be  trouble  ahead.  The  problem  is 
that  as  the  choices  increase  for  most 
advertisers,  the  selling  power  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  volume  discount  rate  schedule 
may  weaken.” 

Rapp  said  under  a  rate  structure  in 
which  newspapers  segregate  classes  of 
customers  by  demand  and  cost  character¬ 
istics  and  charge  them  different  rates  for 
advertising — separate  retail  and  national 
rate  cards — “newspapers  will  have  to 
modify  the  basic  structure  of  rates  in  the 
future  to  hold  on  to  the  small  and 
intermediate-size  advertisers.  This  may 
lead  to  more  complex  retail  rate  sche¬ 
dules  than  we  now  see.” 

The  study  of  newspaper  rate  cards, 
Rapp  said,  show  “the  practice  of  offering 
both  volume  and  frequency  discounts 
prevails  in  all  the  size  classes,  but  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  among  the  larger  news¬ 
papers.” 

He  said  most  of  the  smaller  newspapers 
offer  only  volume  discounts. 

“While  84%  of  the  largest  newspapers 
(first  fifth  of  the  total)  have  first-bracket 
milline  rates  of  less  than  $10,  only  34%  in 
the  second  fifth — and  none  of  the  smaller 


papers — have  base  rates  this  low,”  Rapp 
said.  “Milline  rates  for  the  smaller  papers 
average  over  $20.” 

Two  key  factors  which  cause  larger 
papers  to  offer  lower  milline  rates  are 
economies  of  scale  and  competition,  he 
said.  “Economies  of  scale,”  he  said, 
“means  that  the  average  cost  per  circu¬ 
lated  page  of  advertising  falls  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  increases.”  In  addition, 
competitive  pressures  are  everywhere, 
he  said. 

Discounts  offered  by  newspapers 
range  from  over  55%  to  nearly  nothing, 
Rapp  said.  And,  over  60%  of  the  largest 
newspapers  (top  fifth)  have  a  national/ 
retail  rate  differential  of  between  50%  and 
140%.  Differentials  of  less  than  30%  are 
most  common  for  smaller  newspapers,  he 
said. 

In  conclusion,  Rapp  said,  his  firm’s 
investigation  found: 

§The  most  powerful  and  predictable 
determinant  of  retail  milline  rates  is  a 
newspaper’s  circulation  size. 

§A  newspaper’s  share  of  local,  daily 
newspaper  circulation  has  a  small 
influence  on  milline  rates,  although  it  is 
not  statistically  insignificant.  In  other 
words,  if  two  newspapers  were  identical 
in  all  respects  except  their  share  of  local 
daily  newspaper  circulation,  we  would 
expect  the  paper  with  a  large  share  to 
have  rates  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
one  with  a  small  share.  This  means  that 
the  pricing  power  of  daily  newspapers  is 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Right  to  reject  ads 
appealed  to  top  court 


Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  has  asked 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  review  a  U.S. 
First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals’  ruling  that 
a  newspaper  can  be  liable  under  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  for  rejecting  the  ad  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  for  advertising. 

Arguing  that  “never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  republic  has  an  appellate 
court,  federal  or  state,  held  a  publisher 
liable  for  refusing,  in  good  faith  for 
reasons  unrelated  to  competition,  to  pub¬ 
lish  advertising  which  the  publisher  finds 
to  be  unsuitable  and  unacceptable,”  the 
Journal  requested  a  review  of  the  Boston 
appeals  court  holding. 

The  paper  refused  to  accept  classified 
advertising  from  Home  Placement  Serv¬ 
ice,  a  rental  company,  which  charged  for 
information  about  properties  available. 

The  Journal  based  its  policy  on  a  bad 
experience  it  had  had  with  another  com¬ 
pany  which  lured  prospects  with  ads  and 
then  urged  them  to  buy  lists  of  available 
properties.  The  newspaper  refused  to 
publish  the  Home  Placement  Service  ads 
even  with  a  fee  disclosure. 

The  court  found  that  Home  Placement 
Service  did  not  use  a  bait-and-switch 
scheme,  and  that  charging  for  lists  of 
properties  is  not  inherently  deceptive. 

The  court  found  that  competition  exists 
between  the  newspaper  and  rental  refer¬ 


ral  services  because  the  latter  lured  away 
prospective  buyers  of  classifieds  by  list¬ 
ing  their  properties  free.  Finding  that 
newspaper  classified  sections  are  “the 
essential  medium  for  survival”  for  rental 
referral  service,  the  court  ruled  that  the 
newspaper  was  “strangling”  its  competi¬ 
tor. 

In  its  request  for  review,  the  Journal 
told  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  decision 
“in  essence  granted  all  who  would  claim 
to  compete  with  the  dominant  newspaper 
in  a  community  the  right  of  access, 
against  the  will  of  a  publisher,  to  the 
pages  of  that  newspaper.” 

«  «  * 

A  local  court  in  Indiana  recently 
ordered  the  Bloomington  Herald- 
Telephone  to  run  a  school  board  candi¬ 
date’s  ad  campaign  on  the  eve  of  election 
day  on  grounds  it  had  contracted  to  do  so. 

The  candidate  sued  and  a  local  court 
ruled  the  papier  had  contracted  to  run  the 
ad  without  stipulating  any  right  to  reject 
final  copy.  Later,  a  district  court  of 
appeals  affirmed  the  lower  court’s 
decision,  declaring,  “The  Herald- 
Telephone’s  First  Amendment  right  is 
not  being  infringed.  It  may  still  choose  to 
publish  or  not  publish  any  material  it 
wishes,  as  long  as  the  decision  is  made 
before  a  binding  contract  is  formed.” 


Publisher  underwrites 
cost  of  county  study 

To  assist  with  the  solution  of  many 
financial  and  budget  problems  within  the 
Clearfield  County  (Pa.)  official  gov¬ 
ernmental  opierating  offices,  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress,  underwrote  the  cost 
of  a  $5,000  complete  review  of  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  financial  and  budget  situation  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Economy  Leaque. 

The  non-profit  organization,  based 
Harrisburg,  was  familiar  to  Progress  pub¬ 
lisher,  William  K.  Ulerich,  whooffered  to 
have  the  newspapier  underwrite  the  cost 
for  the  League’s  study.  The  Le^ue  was 
founded  in  1948. 

The  Pennsylvania  Economy  League 
aids  communities  in  solving  financial- 
related  problems  such  as  Clearfield 
County  was  expieriencing. 

The  Clearfield  County  Commissioners 
were  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
plan. 

Copies  of  the  fiscal  review  and  pre¬ 
view,  1977  to  1987  of  Clearfield  County, 
were  distributed  to  all  Clearfield  County 
office  holders,  the  local  public  libraries, 
as  well  as  each  member  of  the  Clearfield 
County  Bar  Association. 

Did  you  know? 

Newsprint  accounts  for  approximately 
16%  of  the  publishing  costs  for  small  daily 
newspapers,  and  about  32%  for  larger 
newspapers. 
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Large,  modern  metro  dailies  are 
innovating  stream  handling  with 
the  new  BELTVEYOR  system. 

Small  hometown  newspapers  can 
boost  productivity  and  profits 
with  BELTVEYOR,  too. 

That’s  because  BELTVEYOR  puts 
the  gentle  squeeze  on  a  newspaper 
stream,  protecting 
each  individual 
newspaper.  It 
carries  the  stream 
smoothly  over 
horizontal  and  vertical  low-profile  framework 
pathways,  with  no  slippage  or  paper  marking. 

Long-run  dailies  use  them  for  all  kinds  of 
runs.  In  fact  everything  from  4- page  pre¬ 
prints  to  300-page  inserts  are  handled  with 
smooth,  quiet- running  consistency... without 
adjustment. 

Newspapers  of  any  size  can  use  BELT¬ 
VEYOR  for  the  long  run... literally  for  years 
and  years  of  trouble-free  service.  And  in 
newspaper  handling  equipment,  that’s  the 
bottom  line. 


For  full  information,  call  your  Regional 
IDAB  sales  office,  or  contact; 


IDAB  INCORPORATED 
3200  West  84th  Street 
Hialeah  Gardens,  Florida  33016 
(305)  823-4000— Telex  51-9408 

Mailing  Address: 

P.O.  Box  2824, 

Hialeah,  Florida  33012 


An  EDS  Company 


Four  page  “advertorials” 
bring  in  Today  ad  dollars 

P I  T  T  S  O  RITH 


By  John  Consoli 

Each  Monday,  when  there  are  no  stock 
market  tables  to  run,  USA  Today,  Gan- 
nett’s  new  national  newspaper,  is  offering 
advertisers  a  special  four-page  insert, 
especially  tailored  to  state  and  city 
bureau’s  of  tourism  and  state  and  city 
industrial  development  commissions 
around  the  country. 

Thus  far  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Baltimore  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
special  insert  which  can  be  used  to  run 
ads  mixed  with  “advertorial”  material 
promoting  the  city  or  state. 

Today  is  offering  only  one  four-page 
insert  per  Monday  and  has  had  no  trouble 
selling  the  concept  to  advertisers.  Its  a 
chance  for  a  major  city  or  state  to  blow  its 
own  horn  —  to  promote  its  attributes  and 
reach  people  across  the  country. 

The  concept  itself  is  not  a  new  one. 
Such  inserts  appear  in  some  of  the  larger 
daily  newspapers  around  the  country 
from  time  to  time.  Full  page  ads  of  this 
type  have  been  run  before  by  papers  like 
the  New  York  Times  or  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

But  by  next  April,  when  Gannett  is 
printing  USA  Today  from  15  different 
printing  sites,  running  that  insert-or  any 
type  of  ad  in  USA  Today,  will  reach  23 
ADI’S,  48  SMSA’s  and  42%  of  all  U.S. 
households  which  represents  46%  of  all 
U.S.  buying  power,  according  to  Mark 
Arnold  of  Gannett. 

Arnold  sees  the  four  page  “supple¬ 
ments”  as  they  are  labeled,  as  having 
unlimited  uses  for  advertisers.  Although 
USA  Today  is  currently  only  pitching  cit¬ 
ies  and  states  right  now,  Arnold  sees  the 
supplements  as  a  natural  for  many  man- 
ufacturers-especially  automotive  com¬ 
panies  that  have  a  detailed  story  to  tell. 

Right  now,  Jim  Blinn,  director  of  sales 
for  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  who  is  on 
loan  to  USA  Today,  is  the  only  person  on 
the  road  selling  the  ad  supplements. 


An  advertiser  can  buy  the  supplement 
for  $5,822  and  it  is  based  on  a  circulation 
base  of  200,000  right  now. 

The  way  the  program  works  is  that  the 
advertiser  pays  about  $2,91 1  per  page  for 
advertising.  Each  supplement  averages 
about  two  pages  of  advertisings.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  supplement  is  made  up  of 
“advertorial”  material.  Promotional 
copy  set  in  editorial  style.  USA  Today 
offers  the  two  pages  for  advertorial  mat¬ 
ter  for  free.  “It’s  part  of  our  introductory 
plan,”  said  Arnold. 

The  advertorial  material  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  advertiser  or,  if  the  advertis¬ 
er  chooses,  can  be  put  together  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  USA  Today  promotion 
department.  “It  is  all  slugged  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Arnold  said. 

Charging  the  advertiser  only  50%  of  the 
supplement’s  normal  cost  is  part  of  Gan- 


nett’s  “partnership  plan”  for  advertisers. 
Another  part  of  the  plan  offers  advertis¬ 
ers  six-months  of  free  advertising  if  they 
commit  to  a  15-month  schedule  of  ads 
that  are  sized  10  SAU  or  larger. 

“The  first  six  months  we  pay  for,” 
Arnold  said,  “and  the  next  nine  months 
the  advertiser  picks  up.”  But,  he  added, 
they  have  to  commit  to  a  15-month  sche¬ 
dule. 

Letter  writer  sues 
paper  after  being  sued 

A  woman  who  was  sued  for  libel  after 
her  letter  was  published  in  a  newspaper, 
turned  around  and  sued  the  newspaper. 

The  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courierl 
Virginia-Tennessean  published  a  letter 
written  by  Suzanne  Clark  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Education  Association  sued  her  for 
libel.  Clark  turned  around  and  sued  the 
newspaper,  charging  that  she  never 
intended  the  letter  she  wrote  to  the  editor 
to  be  published.  She  is  seeking  to  recover 
from  the  newspaper  any  damages  that  she 
might  have  to  pay  the  NEA. 

The  newspaper  contends  that  Clark 
gave  it  permission  to  publish  the  letter. 

NEA  is  seeking  $50,000  in  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  and  $50,000  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

Roxanne  Pulitzer 
sues  N.Y.  Post 

Roxanne  Pulitzer,  currently  going 
through  a  much  publicized  divorce  case 
in  Florida,  has  filed  a  $10  million  lawsuit 
against  the  New  York  Post  for  a  headline 
and  story  about  her  divorce  trial. 

The  story  in  question  had  a  front  page 
headline  entitled:  “Pulitzer  Sex  Trial 
Shocker:  I  slept  with  a  trumpet.’’ 
Beneath  the  headline  was  a  picture  of 
Mrs.  Pulitzer. 

Mrs.  Pulitzer’s  attorney,  Joseph  Parish 
Jr.,  was  quoted  by  United  Press 
International  as  saying,  “I’m  going  to  get 
them  (the  Post).  It’s  a  rag.” 

The  lengthy  divorce  proceeding  has 
been  laced  with  testimony  about  sex  and 
drugs. 


RLIDy,  the  selling  of  a  strip.  Part  One:  THE  APPROACH 
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Turn  the  page 
to  find  out... 
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Grocer  buys  88-page 
advertising  section 


Hamady  Bros.  Food  Markets  may 
have  broken  its  own  world  record  Sunday 
(October  3)  in  celebrating  its  71st 
anniversary. 

That  bid  for  a  record  —  largest  ad  sec¬ 
tion  in  a  newspaper  by  a  single  advertis¬ 
er  —  was  in  the  form  of  a  special  88-page 
section  of  Hamady  ads  in  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal.  The  section  required 
about  65  tons  of  newsprint. 

“According  to  our  best  information, 
and  after  checking  with  ANPA  and  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  we  are  advised  we 
indeed  may  have  a  world  record  on  our 
hands,”  said  John  Thomquist,  display  ad 
manager.  Journal. 

In  the  early  1920s,  Michael  Hamady, 
Hamady’s  founder  and  first  president, 
was  considered  the  pioneer  of  automobile 
food  shopping  in  Flint  because  he  pro¬ 
vided  parking  lots  for  his  later  stores. 
Alex  Dandy  is  the  current  president  of  the 
firm.  His  son,  D.  Michael  Dandy,  is  exec-  '' 
utive  vicepresident  and  secretary.  c 

In  1951,  the  40th  year  of  Hamady’s  ^ 
business  in  Flint,  the  Journal  carried  49  ^ 

pages  of  the  firm’s  ads.  These  were  then 
considered  the  largest  number  of  > 
advertising  pages  by  a  single  firm  in  a 
single  edition  of  any  newspaper.  \ 

“Because  of  our  confidence  in  Flint 
and  because  of  the  tremendous  volume  of 
business  we  do  in  the  Flint  area,  we  are  ' 
presenting  this  section  as  a  thank  you  to  ' 
our  customers  and  to  our  employees,”  i 
said  Jack  Berry,  vicepresident  of  grocery  ' 
sales  and  advertising  at  Hamady. 

Berry  said  many  of  the  firm’s  1,000 
Flint-area  employees  have  been  with 
Hamady’s  from  20  to  40  years. 

The  section  was  not  initially  planned  to 
be  88  pages.  Berry  said  Hamady’s  first 
had  50  pages  in  mind  —  one  more  than 
the  1951  section.  But  as  the  firm’s  ven¬ 
dors  and  suppliers  joined  in  one  the  pro¬ 
ject,  it  kept  growing. 

“We  might  have  had  more  than  72  par¬ 
ticipating  if  we  hadn’t  been  forced  by  the 
deadline  to  stop,”  he  said.  Hamady’s  has 
1,400  employees  in  its  Michigan  stores. 
According  to  Berry,  the  firm  also  prob¬ 
ably  creates  almost  as  many  more  jobs 
indirectly  through  its  support  of  associ¬ 
ated  suppliers  and  vendors. 

Many  pages  of  the  Sunday  advertising 
section  carried  nostalgic  features  headed 
“Do  You  Remember  When?”  with 
photos  depicting  both  Flint  and  national 
events.  Reminders  of  the  days  when,  for 
instance,  sugar  cost  6  cents  a  pound,  pro¬ 
vide  a  record  of  what  has  happened  since 
the  first  Hamady  store  opened  at 
Industrial  Avenue  and  Dayton  Street  in 
October  1911. 
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D.  Michael  Dandy  (right),  executive 
vicepresident  and  secretary  of  Hamody's, 
checks  out  special  section  with  Robert  D. 
Swartz,  publisherof  the  Journal.  Dandy  is 
the  son  of  Alex  Dandy,  Hamody's  presi¬ 
dent. 


Joins  Family  Weekly 

Ron  Selvaggio,  director  of  marketing. 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  has  joined  Family  Weekly  as 
newspaper  relations  manager  for  the 
Southeastern  region. 


100,000  circulation 
mark  in  sight 

Washington  (D.C.)Times  has  disclosed 
that  its  circulation  on  September  30  was 
89,068. 

Times  officials  said  the  newspaper  was 
adding  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  5,000  per 
week,  and  predicted  that  the  circulation 
would  reach  100,0(X)  by  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber. 

According  to  newspaper  officals,  a  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  42%  of  its  subscribers 
earned  $45,000  or  more,  and  20%  of  them, 
$60,000  or  more. 

The  Times,  which  is  backed  by  Rev. 
Sun  Myung  Moon’s  Unification  Church, 
began  publication  on  May  17,  and  is  billed 
as  a  conservative  alternative  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Swift-Pioneer 
buys  weeklies 

Wyoming  State  Journal,  published 
twice  weekly,  was  sold  to  Swift-Pioneer 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Carson  City,  Nev., 
announced  co-publishers  Bruce  Kennedy 
and  Roger  Budrow. 

Also  sold  were  the  newpaper's  affil¬ 
iated  publications,  the  Jeffrey  City  News 
and  Dubois  Frontier. 

Swift-Pioneer  owns  10  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  West,  including  the  Greely 
(Colo.)  Tribune. 

Budrow,  of  Cupertino,  Calif.,  bought 
the  Wyoming  State  Journal  in  1956  from 
E.J.  Breece,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Lloyd, 
published  the  paper  until  he  and  Ken¬ 
nedy,  of  Greybull,  Wyo.,  went  into 
partnership  in  1%7. 


□  Send  me 


^ A  book  of  the  third  annual  award  competi- 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Design.  104 
/  pages,  12  in  full  color,  covering  20  major 
categories  of  interest  to  publishers,  editors,  designers 
and  photographers. 


□  Send  me _ copies  of  Third  Edition  at  $15.00  each. 

/  I  would  also  like _ copies  of 

□  1st  Edition  and/or  □  2nd  edition  at  $3.00  ea. 

(Add  $1.50  for  postage  and  handling  for  each  book  ordered.) 

i:  Ray  Chattman,  Society  of  Newspaper  Design 

The  Newspaper  Center,  P.O.  Box  17290 
Dulles  International  Airport,  Washington,  DC  20041 


Something  readers  ‘‘really  want” 

Reynolds  renews  Camel 
Scoreboard  ad  campaign 


done  a  tremendous  job  to  make  it  a  viable 
page.  There’s  not  a  single  dissenter. 

4.  “Advertising  linage  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  Camel  Scoreboard  has  risen  for  our 
newspapers  81,380  lines  and  $49,503.45. 

5.  “Camel’s  market  share  in  the  Wichi¬ 
ta  Falls’  SMS  A  has  increased.  The  area 
distributor  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  effective  promotions  on 
record  and  says,  ‘Camel  sales  are  up  con¬ 
siderably  this  year.’’’ 

The  campaign  did  not  run  without  a  hitch. 
In  a  few  newspapers,  Lonergan  said 
“Some  editors,  who  apparently  were  lead 
kicking  and  screaming  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Camel  Scoreboard,  chose  to  fill  the 
scoreboard  with  useless,  unimaginative 
and  untimely  material.’’  He  cited  a  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspaper  in  the  Southwest’’ 
that  ran  college  exhibition  basketball 
scores  during  the  height  of  the  1981  NFL 
season,  saving  all  the  better  statistics  for 
some  other  part  of  the  sports  section.  “It 
was  no  surprise  that  they  were  rubbed  off 
the  Camel  Scoreboard,”  Lonergan  said. 

Lonergan  said  the  packaging  of  statis¬ 
tics  has  proven  to  be  “something  they 
(readers)  really  want.” 

ABC  to  consider 
cable  tv  audit 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  moved 
one  step  closer  toward  its  proposal  to 
audit  cable  television  subscribers  when 
its  board  of  directors  approved  the  con¬ 
cept  during  a  board  meeting  in  Seattle  this 
month. 

An  ABC  spokesman  said  this  week  that 
a  task  force  on  the  project  is  “still  work¬ 
ing  out  the  nuts  and  bolts”  and  that  the 
board’s  approval  “does  not  mean  that 
we’ll  do  it  for  sure.” 

ABC  announced  earlier  this  summer 
that  a  test  audit  of  Ted  Turner’s  Cable 
News  Network  last  spring  indicated  the 
bureau  would  be  able  to  provide  such  a 
service. 

Florida  papers  to  go 
to  highest  bidder 

CSX  Corp.  is  accepting  sealed  bids 
from  potential  buyers  of  its  Florida 
Publishing  Co.  whose  assets  include  the 
evening  Jacksonville  Journal  and  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  Florida  Times  Union. 

The  company  will  go  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Other  assets  included  in  the  sale  are  the 
St.  Augustine  Record,  the  weekly  Cres¬ 
cent  City  Courier-Journal,  and  a  20% 
interest  in  Jacksonville’s  cable  franchise. 
Area  Cablevision. 

Predictions  of  what  the  winning  bid  will 
be  have  ranged  from  $125  million  to  over 
$200  million. 

The  Florida  Publishing  Co.  revenues  of 
$54  million  in  1981  and  operating  profits 
of  $8  million. 


R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  has  re¬ 
newed  the  Camel  Scoreboard  ad  cam¬ 
paign  for  another  year  in  selected  daily 
newspapers. 

The  weekly  full-page,  spot  color  ads, 
which  feature  sports  statistics  in  agate 
type  inside  a  Camel  border  every  Mon¬ 
day,  caused  concern  among  some  editors 
and  publishers  when  it  was  first  proposed 
a  year  ago.  Many  of  these  newspaper 
executives  feared  that  the  Camel  ads 
might  jeopardize  the  editorial  integrity  of 
the  newspaper  because  it  would  taint 
news  with  advertising. 

This  week,  James  D.  Lonergan,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Record  News,  informed 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  campaign 
has  been  a  proven  success  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  reader  acceptance  and  in 
increasing  the  sale  of  Camel  cigarettes. 
“Our  editorial  virginity  is  in  tact  and  we 
have  strengthened  ourselves  financial¬ 
ly,”  Lonergan  reported. 

The  Harte-Hanks-owned  dailies  were 
two  of  the  first  half  dozen  newspapers  to 
run  the  scoreboard  ads.  “One  of  the 
important  considerations  which  we  used 
to  vote  for  the  Camel  Scoreboard  was  the 
fact  that  sports  agate,  based  on  research, 
should  be  grouped  and  packaged  in 
exactly  the  kind  of  way  which  Camel  pro¬ 
posed,”  Lonergan  said. 

Based  on  a  complete  year’s 
experience,  Lonergan  said  it  learned  the 


SCOREBOUID 


following  about  the  campaign: 

1.  “Sports  newshole  for  both  newspa- 
ers  has  been  increased  over  the  past  year 
by  nearly  100  pages  as  a  direct  result.  . 

2.  ‘‘Reader  reaction  has  been 
extremely  positive  and  has  continued  in  a 
positive  vain  for  this  entire  year. 

3.  “Sports  editors  and  writers  are  total¬ 
ly  supportive  of  the  concept  and  have 


"WR  READERS  UKEV 
THESnmiDAYGAMESO  WBX 
WE'VE  miE¥ifEDiT.  FOUR  TIMES!" 

— MliMUr  TlfGtn 

DBjmiie  couNH  (PA)  wuiy  Times 


WhtTi  lh«‘  Delaware  C  ounty  Daily  Tim»-s  first  ran 
tht‘  Birthday  Game,  tht*y  reteivi-d  nearly  I2,(XX) 
entrk's  a  week.  Today,  four  renewals  and  sS 
tonsTKUfive  w«*ks  later,  it's  still  pulling  I2,(XX) 
entries  every  wink! 

Thi‘  Birthday  Ciame  also  plaved  a  big  part  in 
easing  the  Times'  transitkn  trom  an  atterrKMin 
broadsheet  to  a  morning  tab.  IX-spite  the  tormat 
change,  tin ulatkin  has  jumped  49"o  over  last 
year.  Singk'  copy  is  up,  ttx)! 


TIk-  Birthday  Ciame  is  the  easiest-to-run, 
eask>st-to-play  l  iriulatkin  builder  ever.  It  you 
havtn'f  run  it  yet,  try  it.  You'll  see  why  more  than 
IS",,  ot  Birthday  (iame  buyers  reneyv. 

Call  today  for  more  details;  ('203)  .562-1133 
Or  write:  Lkynel  S.  jaikson,  )r.  Publisher, 

The  laekson  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  8715, 
Ni'w  Haven,  (T  (Ki511 
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HOW  DO  YOU  GET  TO  CAPITOL  HILL? 


In  the  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher... 

Getting  through  to  Congress  is  not  easy... it’s  very  busy  up  there  these 
days.  Calling  or  writing  your  Representative  simply  won’t  pack  enough 
punch.  So  use  the  power  of  the  Press. 

Parlay  the  association  you  have  with  hometown  newspaper  editors 
with  a  well-placed  ad  campaign  in  Editor  &  Publisher-the  one  publi¬ 
cation  that  a  hometown  editor  is  sure  to  read. 

Research  shows  that  93%  of  newspaper  editors  read  E&P  every 
week.*  These  are  the  people  you  know  you  need  to  reach  to  position 
your  message  effectively. 

And  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  best  vehicle.  It’s  the  oldest,  most  widely 
read  newspaper  publication  in  the  nation.  It  can  work  for  you.  It  can 
help  you  say  what  you  need  to  say  to  all  the  rfght  people. 


Editor  &  Publisher-on  target. 

‘Warren  Abrams  &  Associates 
Study  of  Readership  Among 
Newspaper  Industry  Leaders 


To  tell  the  public... tell  the  press,  in 

Editor  &  Publishor  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10022 


Ad  rates 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


OFF  THE  PRESS — Examining  one  of  the  first  copies  of  the  "new"  Des 
AAoines  Register  in  the  pressroom  ore  the  new  top  executives  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Gory  Gerloch,  left,  the  new  publisher,  pushed  the  button  that  started 
the  press  for  the  September  27  edition,  assisted  by  the  new  editor,  James  P. 
Gannon.  The  evening  Des  Moines  Tribune  ceased  publication  September  25 
after  74  years  and  was  merged  with  the  morning  Register.  Circulation  of  the 
new  Register,  which  includes  many  of  the  features  that  formerly  appeared  in 
the  Tribune,  is  expected  to  be  about  248,000. 

Guild,  Teamsters  ink 
new  Cleveland  pacts 


Under  the  terms  of  a  new  26-month 
contract,  the  top  minimum  for  reporters 
at  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  will  rise  to 
$573.95  a  week. 

The  new  contract  also  provides  for 
increased  health,  welfare  and  retirement 
benefits. 

Newspaper  Guild  members  covered 
under  the  contract  includes  reporters, 
editors,  photographers  and  copy  aides. 

Also  signing  a  new  contract  was 
Teamsters  Local  473  which  represents 
some  400  Plain  Dealer  deliverers.  The 
Teamsters  voted  240  to  30  for  a  new  27- 
month  pact  giving  them  a  $92.50  package 
over  the  length  of  the  contract,  including 
a  $70  per  week  increase  in  wages. 

“We  aren’t  pleased  with  the  contract, 
but  the  Plain  E)eaier  has  lost  some  linage 
despite  the  fact  that  it  picked  up  a  circula¬ 
tion  increase  of  about  90,000  after  the 
Cleveland  Press  folded  this  summer,” 
said  J.  Stephen  Hatch,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Local  1,  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Hatch  said  he  felt  the  delhise  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  had  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  salary  talks  from  the  Guild’s  stand¬ 
point,  since  the  Plain  Dealer  was  now  the 


only  daily  newspaper  in  town. 

The  Teamsters  were  happier  with  their 
new  contract. 

Carmen  Parise,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Teamsters  Local  said,  “Considering 
today’s  economy,  I  think  the  package  is 
more  than  adequate.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  still  has  to  reach 
agreement  with  several  other  unions. 
Hatch  said  if  any  of  those  unions  should 
choose  to  strike  the  paper,  the  Guild 
would  honor  the  picket  line. 


Join  Abell  board 

Recent  appointees  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  A.S.  Abell  Company  are 
George  L.  Bunting,  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Noxell 
Corporation  and  Osborn  Elliott,  dean  of 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  The  appointments  raised 
board  membership  to  12  according  to 
A.S.  Abell  chairman  Gary  Black,  Sr. 


constrained  by  the  presence  of  other 
media  in  local  markets. 

§Newspaper  retail  milline  rates  are 
influenced  by  the  level  of  tv  and  radio 
advertising  in  a  market.  High  tv 
expenditure  per  household  in  a  market 
restrains  the  rates  newspapers  can 
charge.  This  tells  us  that  competition 
from  tv  is  a  real  influence  on  newspaper 
pricing.  Radio,  too,  is  an  influence,  but  a 
weak  one. 

The  moral,  said  Rapp,  is  “daily  news¬ 
papers  compete  in  wide  advertising  mar¬ 
kets  including  many  forms  of  print  and 
electronic  media.  Rate  setting  with  an  eye 
fixed  only  on  internal  costs  or  on  other 
daily  papers  could  be  hazardous  to  com¬ 
petitive  health.” 

Rapp  also  cites  the  “dangers  of 
standardization”  of  rate  cards  through¬ 
out  the  newspaper  industry. 

“The  desirability  of  simpler  and  more 
uniform  rate  card  formats  may  be  offset, 
in  part,  by  the  benefits  of  rate  structures 
that  are  custom-tailored  to  particular  cost 
and  market  circumstances,”  he  said. 

Hiring  practices 
to  face  court  test 

A  case  involving  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor’s  hiring  practices  is  expected  to 
be  decided  shortly  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
A.  David  Mazzone  in  Boston. 

Mark  Feldstein,  a  former  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  student  and  current  investigative 
reporter  for  a  Tampa  Bay,  Florida  televi¬ 
sion  station,  sued  the  newspaper  after  he 
applied  for  a  reporter  position  and  was 
questioned  about  whether  he  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Scientist. 

The  Monitor  has  traditionally  hired 
non-Christian  Scientists  only  when 
Christian  Scientists  cannot  be  found  for 
openings. 

While  employers  by  law  may  not  dis¬ 
criminate  by  religious  preference,  the 
Monitor  has  claimed  exemption  as  a 
religious  organization.  Judge  Mazzone 
must  decide  whether  the  newspaper  is 
entitled  to  that  exemption  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Monitor  officials  have  said  they  fear 
that  if  the  case  is  decided  against  them,  it 
could  mean  eventual  hiring  quotas,  and, 
in  turn,  change  in  the  way  the  Monitor’s 
policy  is  shaped. 

But  others  argue  that  including  non¬ 
religious  occupations  in  the  Title  VII 
exemption  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
could  give  rise  to  “grave”  controversy 
involving  constitutional  rights  issues. 

lilt  ^  It: 

Polls  show  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  considered  more  believable  than  that  of 
any  other  medium. 
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Ads  produce 
87,000  local 
contestants 

The  combined  efforts  of  Memphis 
Publishing  Company  and  John  Morrell  & 
Company  resulted  in  a  successful  promo¬ 
tion,  which  ended  September  3. 

John  Morrell  chose  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  as 
their  independent  judging  organization 
for  the  Eat-Like-A-Millionaire  Sweep- 
stakes. 

The  promotion  began  on  July  18,  with  a 
full  page  two-color  advertisement 
appearing  in  both  Memphis  newspapers. 
This  ad  explained  the  contest,  displayed 
an  entry  blank,  and  offered  product 
coupons  with  a  total  value  of  $5.00. 

Three  additional  ads  ran  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  featuring  names  and  photos  of  the 
Grand  Prize  Winners,  who  received 
Amana  freezers  stocked  with  over  400 
pounds  of  choice  meats.  Also  published 
were  the  names  of  the  second  prize  winn¬ 
ers  of  100  pounds  of  assorted  Morrell  pro¬ 
ducts;  the  third  prize  winners  of  50 
pounds  of  Morrell  bacon;  and  the  fourth 
prize  winners,  who  received  a  Slice  ’N 
Eat  Ham.  A  total  of  148  prizes  were  given 
away. 


John  Garovelli,  (left)  marketing  mana¬ 
ger  for  John  Morrell  &  Co.  in  AAemphis, 
Tennessee,  displays  some  of  the  87,000 
entries  from  the  John  Morrell  Eat-Like-A- 
Millionaire  Sweepstakes.  Lou  Bargiacchi, 
right,  is  national  advertising  manger  for 
AAemphis  Publishing  Co. 


Files  new  appeal 

Willow  Lynne  Cramlet  has  refiled  her 
$10  million  lawsuit  against  Phil  Donahue 
and  Multimedia  Productions.  A  mistrial 
was  declared  (October  4)  when  the  jury 
deadlocked  (5  to  1 )  in  favor  of  Donahue 
(E&P,  October  9). 


Veteran  sports  editor 
Jimmy  Calpin  retires 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  Scranto- 
nian  gave  their  longtime  sports  editor 
Jimmy  Calpin,  a  banner  sendoff  on  his 
retirement  recently.  A  front  page  stream¬ 
er  and  column-long  stories  hailed  the  vet¬ 
eran  for  his  52  years  in  the  business.  A 
high  school  athlete  he  began  his  career  as 
a  copy  boy  with  the  Scranton  Republican 
in  1930  and  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  ITU-affiliated  writers’  union  before 
joining  the  Scranton  New  paper  Guild. 

Calpin’s  successor  as  sports  editor  is 
Jack  Seitzinger,  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1966.  Previously  he  had  worked  for 
the  Shenandoah  Evening  Herald  and  the 
Pottsville  Republican. 


Grant  for  microfilm 

Bangor  (Pa.)  Daily  News  is  being  mic¬ 
rofilmed  and  indexed  at  the  Bangor  Publ¬ 
ic  Library  thanks  to  a  Title  I  federal  grant 
from  the  Library  Service  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Act.  Copies  of  the  paper  from  1916  to 
1979  that  have  been  stored  in  the  library 
since  1916  will  be  processed  by  Hon¬ 
eywell  Inc.  Librarian  Mary  Pritchard  is 
asking  residents  to  search  their  attics  for 
copies  during  the  193()s  that  are  missing. 


Serving  an  area  of  decided  affluence  and  lifestyle  that 
can  afford  to  buy  the  best . . . 


ORANGE  COAST 
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A  Times  Mirror  Company  Newspaper 
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MOVIE  STUDY — Morton  Berger,  AMC  Theaters;  Duke  Tully,  Republic/Gazette 
publisher;  Don  Mahon,  vicepresident  of  NAB;  and  Jules  Landsfield,  vicepresident  and 
national  advertising  director  of  AMC. 


Localized 
movie  ad  study 
results  disclosed 

Arizona  Republic! Phoenix  Gazette 
have  completed  the  newspapers’  first  ma¬ 
jor  research  study  of  a  national  industry 
on  a  local  level. 

The  study  covered  moviegoing  in  the 
Phoenix  area  and  parallels  a  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  study,  “Moviegoing 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.”  The  Republic/ 
The  Gazette  conducted  the  study  in  order 
to  compare  local  responses  to  those 
nationally. 

Representatives  of  the  movie  industry 
gathered  for  the  survey  results  at  a  Re¬ 
public/Gazette  luncheon  September  17  at 
the  Pointe  Resort. 

“The  presentation  today  is  twofold,” 
explained  Connie  Kloh,  Republic/ 
Gazette  director  of  sales  and  marketing. 
“First  we  will  give  you  an  industry-wide 
presentation,  then  we  will  do  something 
quite  unique.  We  are  taking  that  same 
information  and  giving  it  to  you  in  terms 
of  this  market  and  your  theaters.” 

A  slide  presentation  of  the  national 
study  was  narrated  by  Dan  Mahan, 
vicepresident,  regional  manager  of  the 
NAB. 

“This  serves  as  the  perfect  backdrop 
for  the  intercept  study  done  in  Phoenix 
and  I  think  it  will  be  very  informative  to 
you  because  you  can  contrast  exactly 
what  is  happening  here  versus  that  across 
the  country,”  said  Mahan. 

Data  for  the  local  survey  was  obtained 
from  843  personal  interviews  conducted 
at  27  Phoenix  area  theaters.  The 
individuals  responding  were  interviewed 
while  waiting  in  line  to  see  a  movie. 

Phoenix-area  moviegoers  have  more 
money  to  spend  on  discretionary 
activities  such  as  films.  Results  of  the 
Republic/Gazette  project  showed  a  high¬ 
er  average  income  among  those  who 
attend  movies  in  the  Phoenix  area  than 
those  who  attend  nationally. 

On  a  national  level  the  NAB  study 
showed  that  half  of  all  moviegoers  make 


their  decision  to  see  a  film  on  the  same 
day  they  go.  Locally  6  out  of  10  make 
plans  the  same  day  —  an  increase  of  10% 
over  the  national  average. 

The  local  study  also  showed  the  Re¬ 
public/The  Gazette  was  the  most  useful 
medium  for  making  movie  decisions. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  survey  re¬ 
sults,  the  group  was  addressed  by  Duke 
Tully,  Republic/Gazette  publisher;  Ken 
Clouse,  Republic/Gazette  advertising 
director;  and  Kloh. 

Tully  explained  ways  the  Republic/ 
Gazette  were  working  to  improve 
advertising  for  the  theaters.  He  empha¬ 
sized  page  layout,  placement  of  movie 
reviews  and  the  addition  of  a  second 
opinion  in  moview  critiques.  He  also  rein¬ 
forced  the  success  of  the  Republic/ 
Gazette. 

“Our  readership  is  going  up  faster  than 
the  population  growth  of  this  area,”  Tully 
said.  “And  there  aren’t  very  many  news¬ 
papers  that  can  say  that.” 

Among  those  attending  the  event  were 


representatives  from  American  Multi 
Cinemas  in  Arizona  and  California,  Mann 
Theaters  and  United  Artists  in  Arizona 
and  California. 

A  surprise  was  added  to  the  luncheon 
as  a  sketch  was  presented  to  retiring  Jules 
Landsfield,  vicepresident  and  national 
advertising  director  of  AMC.  The  sketch 
was  a  caricature  of  Landsfield  and  was 
presented  from  the  papers  by  Clouse. 

Dailies  merged 

Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Journal  merged  their  operations 
on  October  1.  The  combined  paper, 
which  is  called  the  Spartanbug  Herald- 
Journal,  will  be  published  seven  days  a 
week  as  a  morning  paper.  Joint  Saturday 
and  Sunday  papers  already  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  two  papers.  Hubert  Hen¬ 
drix,  publisher  of  the  papers,  said  that  no 
major  staff  changes  will  result  from  the 
merger. 


RLDy,  the  selling  of  a  strip. 
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We  Don't  Like  to  Brag,  but 

At  a  time  when  others  are  redirecting  their  company  objectives  and  sig- 
niftcantiy  reducing  their  resources,  we  at  Autoiogic  are  capitaiizing  on  the 
critical  need  of  our  customers  to  reduce  costs  and  improve 
productivity. 

At  Autologic  we're  utilizing  new  technology  to  develop  products  designed 
specifically  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry,  products  that  establish  the  state-of-the-art  in  digital  typesetters 
including  full  page  text  and  graphic  output;  a  page  make-up  and  laser 
plate  exposure  system;  and  a  powerful  composition,  editing  and  typeset¬ 
ting  system  embodied  in  microcomputer  technology. 

We've  invested  heavily  in  a  new  typeface  production  and  distribution 
facility,  and  in  a  new  manufacturing  plant.  We  are  also  expanding  our 
scope  as  an  International  Corporation.  Having  established  Autologic 
QmbH  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  we  proceeded  to  acquire  the  Bobst  Graphic 
Division,  now  Autologic  S.A.  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  providing  a  very 
strong  base  in  Europe.  Capitalizing  on  the  combined  expertise  of  our 
domestic  and  international  technical  and  marketing  personnel,  we  are 
successfully  working  together  to  develop,  sell,  and  sewice  products  in  the 
worldwide  market.  Recently  Autoiogic,  Incorporated,  and  Eugraphics  S.A. 
announced  that  they  had  reached  an  agreement  providing  for  the  orderly 
transfer  from  Eugraphics  distributorship  arrangement  to  a  new  set-up 
under  which  Autoiogic  will  sell  its  products  through  its  own  affiliates  in 
Europe. 

Ail  of  these  developments  are  oriented  toward  improving  the  productivity 
and  morale  of  our  customers. 

Yes,  in  these  days  where  many  companies  are  consumed  by  their  efforts 
merely  to  keep  the  ship  afloat,  one  company  stands  as  a  model  for  those 
who  prefer  to  view  the  present  economic  circumstances  as  an  exciting 
challenge.  That  company  is  Autoiogic,  a  proud  subsidiary  of  Volt 
Information  Sciences. 


y AUTOLOGIC,  IIMCORPORATEO 

1050  Rancho  Cone  jo  Boulevard 
Newbury  Park,  California  91320 
1805)498-9611  1213)889-7400  TWX:  910-336-1541 
A  Subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc. 


By  Robert 


“Brother  Dave  Gardner  once  made  the  whole  South  laugh,  and  for 
a  brief  time,  the  entire  nation.  But  he  was  never  bigger  anywhere 
than  in  Atlanta.  And  in  the  span  of  less  than  a  decade,  he  fell  totally 
out  of  sight.  For  three  years  we  tried  to  find  Brother  Dave,  and  this 
year  writer  Robert  Lamb  located  him  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he 
was  completely  down  and  out. 

“Lamb's  brilliant  article  stirred  such  a  groundswell  of  love  for  the 
old  comedian  that  a  group  of  Atlantans  banded  together  to  (promote 
two  special  Gardner  performances.  Both  sold  out;  a  cable  television 
station  filmed  his  show,  and  Gardner  left  with  renewed  hope  for  a 
revitalized  career. 

“Sure  our  own  magazine  increases  the  paper’s  ad  revenues. 

But  it’s  the  human  interest  generated  that  really  makes  the  effort 
worthwhile.” 

-LEE  WALBURN.  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

ATUNTA  WEEKLY 

THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  &  CONSTITUTION 


“Dear  Hearts .  .  .  ’’appeared  in  Atlanta  Weekly  on  Sunday,  November  22, 1981.  It  was  written 
by  The  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  staff  writer  Robert  Lamb  and  photographed  by  staff 
photographer  Gerald  Crawford. 
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WITH  ATLANIA  IS  WITH 
MAGAZINE. 


ATLANTA  WEEKLY:  SUNDAY 
MAG /NET’S  local  connection  in  Atlanta. 

This  is  the  kind  of  personalized  report- 
ingThe  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  is 
doing  with  its  locally  edited  Atlanta 
Weekly  magazine.  It’s  got  the  kind  of 
power,  excitement  and  appeal  only  local 
editing  can  offer.  You,  too,  can  have  your 
own  magazine  if  your  paper  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  150,000  or  more. 

Call  Jim  Davy,  President, 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
for  details  on  how  you  can  beaxne 
a  member  of  SUNDAY  MAG/NET 
(212)  689-8200. 

smm 

MAGNET 

55  Leading  Newspaper  Magazines  In: 

Akron.  Atlanta.  Baltimore.  Boston.  Buffalo.  Chicago. 
Cincinnati.  Cleveland.  Columbus.  Dallas.  Dayton. 
Denver.  Des  Moines.  Detroit.  Hartford.  Houston. 
Indianapolis.  Kansas  City.  Los  Angeles.  Louisville. 
Memphis.  Miami.  Milwaukee.  Minneapolis. 

New  Orleans.  New  York.  Omaha.  Orlando. 
Philadelphia.  Phoenix.  Pittsburgh.  Providence. 
Rochester.  Sacramento.  St.  Louis.  St.  Petersburg. 
Salt  Lake  City.  San  Antonio.  San  Jose.  Seattle. 
Syracuse.  Tacoma.  Toledo.  Tulsa.  Washington, 
Westchester  Rockland.  Youngstown 


We 
Interface 

FI>K.\IC ASTKR  il  ran  accept 
news  and  classified  advertising 
copy  from  most  popular  frontend 
computers  to  produce  text  and 
displays  for  Cable  or  Low  Power 
television.  More  than  30  news¬ 
papers  have  installed  FLK.XI- 
CASTKRS.  many  include  text  inter¬ 
faces  with  computers  made  by 
such  frontend  manufacturers  as 
Compugraphic.  One  Systems,  Digi¬ 
tal  Klectronics  and  Systems  Inte¬ 
gration. 

In  the  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment.  the  FLK.XICASTER  II  emu¬ 
lates  a  typesetter.  All  typesetting 
codes  are  ignored  and  replaced 
by  the  video  display  attributes  of 
the  character  generator,  such  as, 
colors  (32),  sizes  (8),  text  or  graphic 
characters  and  display  sequence 
instructions.  Text  intended  forT\ 
display  may  be  edited  either  in  the 
frontend  system  or  in  the  FLF.XI- 
CASTF)R  II.  .Advanced  word  pro¬ 
cessing  features  allow  quick  setup 
of  v  ideo  pages.  Find  out  w  hy  other 
newsfxifK'rs  with  cable  T\  channels 
usetheFLEXIC.XSTFRII. 

Texscan  MSI  — 

3855  South.  500  West,  Suite  S 
Salt  LakeCitv,  Ltah84115 

(801)262-8475 


CALENDAR  STARS — "A  Century  of  All-Americas,"  Mercedes-Benz  of 
North  America's  1983  sports  calendar  will  again  be  sold  publicly  with  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  About  4,0(X)  calendars, 
which  are  available  through  the  Society  (205  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
1001 7)  for  $20  each,  were  sent  free  of  charge  to  sports  editors  to  publicize. 
At  New  York's  Plaza  Hotel  (October  5),  6  former  All-Americans  joined 
executives  of  MBNA  and  members  of  the  press  for  the  launch  of  the  calendar. 
Besides  Kyle  Rote  (SMU,  1950)  who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies,  the 
former  stars  who  joined  MBNA  president  Walter  Bodack  were  (from  left):  Ed 
Franco  (Fordham,  1937),  Terry  Hanratty  (Notre  Dame,  1968),  Augie  Leo 
(Georgetown,  1940),  Bodack,  Benny  Friedman  (Michigan,  1925-26),  and 
Hamilton  Fish  (Harvard,  1908-09).  A  favorite  cocktail  conversation  with  the 
former  grid  greats  was  about  the  NFL  strike.  Augie  Leo,  who  is  sports  editor, 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald  News,  recalled  that  he  played  7  or  8  games  for  the 
Detroit  Lions  after  graduating.  His  total  paycheck  that  season  came  to 
$2,700,  he  said. 


Texscan 


Old  newspaper  project 
receives  $201 ,978  grant 

Marcus  A.  McCorison,  director  and 
librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  announced  a 
grant  of  $201,978  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
cataloguing  the  society’s  newspaper  col¬ 
lection  in  computer  format.  Part  of  a 
national  program,  AAS  is  one  of  six  major 
repositories  to  receive  funding  for  this 
project. 

The  society  said  it  holds  the  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  early  American  newspaper 
extant.  Their  holdings  through  1876 
numbers  more  than  14,000  titles  and 
includes  some  three  million  issues. 

Joyce  A.  Tracy,  curator  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  will  be  project  director  for  the  AAS 
program. 

The  society  will  become  a  designated 
member  of  the  Conversion  of  Serials 
(CONSER)  Group  for  newspapers  and 
will  add  its  cataloguing  records  to  the 
computer  data  base,  maintained  by 
OCLC,  a  cooperative  cataloguing  enter¬ 
prise  located  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  project  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
local  state  projects  which  are  projected 
for  the  next  decade.  Ultimately  all  rec¬ 
ords  of  newspapers  from  all  states  will 
exist  in  computerized  form. 

Cable-computer 
chain  of  stores 

A  national  chain  of  675  retail  stores 
offering  cable  television  services,  home 
electronic  equipment  and  microcomput¬ 
ers  was  announced  by  American  Cable 
Connection,  Inc.,  based  in  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado. 

The  first  of  the  franchise  stores,  each 
called  Connecting  Point,  will  open  in 
Greeley,  Colo,  before  Christmas,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  30  to  100  more  stores  by  the  end 
of  next  year. 

Controlling  interest  in  the  venture  is 
held  by  executives  of  Daniels  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  headed  by  Bill  Daniels.  Daniels  and 
Associates  provides  brokerage,  consult¬ 
ing,  management  and  financial  services  to 
the  cable  tv  industry  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  privately  owned  cable  tv 
operations. 
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About  awards 


in  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal  that  discussed  disrup¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom.  Barbara  J.  Sauer  earned  an  award  for  a 
four-part  series  on  child  abuse  in  the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News. 


Queen  of  Hearts  .  .  .  Jane  Clute,  family  living  editor  of  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald,  has  scored  again  with  an 
article  about  heart  attacks.  A  winner  in  several  other  con¬ 
tests,  Ms.  Clute  has  been  awarded  a  $1,000  first  prize  in  the 
30th  annual  Howard  W.  Blakeslee  competition  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Heart  Association.  The  judges  cited  her  series  entry, 
“Heart  Attack,’*  for  its  “Strong  elements  of  human  interest,  a 
personalized  approach  to  writing,  and  an  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  recognizing  risk  factors  and  practicing  preven¬ 
tion.”  Dr.  Lawrence  K.  Altman,  medical  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Times,  won  the  top  prize  in  the  large  newspaper 
category  for  five  articles  about  cardiovascular  disease. 

♦  ♦  * 

Preparing  for  foreign  post  .  .  .  The  Edward  R.  Murrow 
Fellow  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  this  year  is  Ms. 
Elaine  Sciolino  of  Newsweek.  She  was  chosed  for  a  grant 
from  CBS  Foundation  for  nine  months  of  residence  at  the 
Council  headquarters  in  New  York  to  gain  background  for 
reporting  abroad. 

3k  * 

For  Religious  Journalism  .  .  .  Christians  engaged  in 
religious  journalism,  or  planning  to  enter  this  field,  may  apply 
to  United  Methodist  Communications,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  NY  10115,  for  a  $6,000  Stoody-West  Fellowship 
for  graduate  study.  The  current  beneficiary  is  Ms.  Denise  R. 
Johnson-Stovall,  Clark  College  (Atlanta)  information  officer, 
who  will  go  to  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

*  ♦  * 

Golden  Press  Awards  .  ,  .  Two  newspapers  have  been 
cited  by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  for  articles  in  the 
interest  of  Youth.  One  was  an  editorial  by  John  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 


«  «  ♦ 

Silver  and  Bronze  .  .  .  Winners  of  an  American  Bar 
Association  silver  gavel,  Fred  Girard  and  Norman  Sinclair  of 
the  Detroit  News  now  have  a  bronze  medallion  from  the  State 
Bar  of  Michigan  for  the  series,  “The  Poor  and  Their  Right  to 
Appeal."  The  pair  can  also  name  a  Michigan  college  to 
receive  a  $1,000  annual  scholarship  in  their  names  for  a  jour¬ 
nalism  student.  Judges  also  cited:  Loraine  Anderson, 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle',  Mark  Fritz,  Kalamazoo  Gaz¬ 
ette;  Julie  Dugal,  Jackson  City  Patriot;  John  A.  Puravs,  Sagi¬ 
naw  News;  and  John  Eby,  Dowagiac  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Realtor  Awards  .  .  .  National  Association  of  Realtors  and 
Bradley  University  announced  the  winners  of  the  I8th  annual 
Real  Estate  Journalism  Achievement  Competition.  Cash 
awards  of  $1 ,000  and  plaques  were  given  in  five  of  six  categor¬ 
ies.  Winners  in  newspaper  categories  are: 

Article  or  series  about  a  local  situation  involving  real  estate 
that  is  also  of  national  concern  —  (tie)  Ed  Housewright, 
reporter,  Longview  (Tex.)  News-Journal  and  Kirk  Spitzer, 
business  writer,  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat.  Honorable 
mentions  were  awarded  to  Donald  G.  Campbell,  staff  writer. 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Marcia  Ming,  real  estate  reporter, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal. 

Consumer  information  relating  to  real  estate  —  Seth 
Effron.  staff  writer,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle-Beacon.  An  hon¬ 
orable  mention  was  awarded  to  Wayne  Markham,  real  estate 
writer,  the  Miami  Herald. 

For  the  14th  consecutive  year,  the  consumer  information 
category  was  co-sponsored  by  the  American  Land  Title 
Association. 


YOU  SET  UP 
REEF  up 


WE  ARE 


^CITY  NEWSP^PER^ 


TV  Data,  a  full  service  TV  listings  company, 
keeps  up  with  the  increasing  number  of 
television  channels.  We  can  supply  the 
program  information  for  any  cable,  inde¬ 
pendent,  satellite  or  network  channel. 
Camera  ready  or  high-speed  wire. 
Call  us  toll-free  (800-833-9581). 


IVO/VTA 

Quaker  Village 
Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 


Toll-Free  Line  (800)  833-9581 
Local  Line  (518)  792-9914 
New  York  Tie  Line  (212)  581-3169 
Toronto  Tie  Line  (416)  366-9319 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


Edwin  C.  Frederickson  was  elected 
to  the  corporate  position  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent — Finance  and  administration  of  The 
Evening  News  Association,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Detroit  News.  He  succeeds 
V.  Leonard  Hanna,  who  retired  Sep¬ 
tember  30. 

Frederickson  has  served  as  assistant  to 
the  president  of  ENA  since  September  of 
last  year.  From  1976  to  1981,  he  was 
vicepresident,  general  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Times  Graphics,  Inc.,  Vineland 
N . J . ,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  EN  A. 
Earlier  Frederickson  was  computer  sys¬ 
tems  manager  of  the  News. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Affenito  has  been  promoted 
from  marketing  director  to  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Journal. 


EDITORS 

Are  you  spending  a  lot  of  valuable 
time  teaching  new  reporters  the 
basics?  Are  you  embarrassed  by  a 
lot  of  corrections  resulting  from 
beginners’  ignorance? 

A  new  book  by  Sam  Schraeger, 
whose  newspaper  career  as  a  writer 
and  editor  spans  more  than  40  years, 
can  save  you  both  time  and  embar¬ 
rassment.  He  has  worked  as  an  editor 
and  writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  and  for  five  New 
Jersey  newspapers. 

His  book,  “BREAKING  IN:  A  Be¬ 
ginner's  Guide  to  News  Writing  for 
Print  and  Radio,”  tells  new  reporters 
how  to  put  together  accurate,  in¬ 
teresting,  complete  stories.  It  also 
tells  them  what  not  to  do  and  why. 
Schraeger's  book  can  be  a  time-and 
money-saving  adjunct  to  your 
stylebook. 

To  get  your  copy,  send  a  check  or 
money  order  for  $6.95  plus  $1  postage 
and  handling  payable  to  “H  and  S 
Publishing  Co.”  to  Dept.  EP,  H  and  S 
Publishing  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  304, 
Ailenhurst,  N.J.  07711.  In  Canada. 
$8.50  plus  $1.20  postage  and  hand¬ 
ling.  NJ  residents  add  35  cents  state 
tax.  Allow  4-6  weeks  tor  delivery. 
Write  for  bulk  rate  information. 


Robert  H.  Zeis,  for  the  past  12  years 
business  manager  of  the  Denver  Post.,  has 
been  named  a  vicepresident  of  Lehman 
Newspapers,  all  in  Colorado  and 
including  Longmont  Times  Call,  Love¬ 
land  Reporter-Herald,  Canon  City  Daily 
Record,  and  the  weekly  Frederick 
Farmer  and  Miner. 

Zeis  joined  the  Denver  Post  in  1955, 
First  in  classiFied  and  retail  ad  sales.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  served  as  assistant  per¬ 
sonnel  director  and  assistant  business 
manager. 

^  ^  ^ 

Joseph  Del  Rocco  was  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the  Orlando 
Sentinel.  He  was  classiFied  telephone 
sales  manager  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  the  Tribune  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

*  * 

Dan  Smith  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Springdale  (Ark.)  News, 
replacing  Charles  Sanders,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  a  49-year  career  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  business.  Smith  has 
worked  at  several  Donrey  newspapers 
since  he  started  with  the  company  as  a 
carrier.  He  has  managed  the  company 
newspapers  in  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  and 

Sweetwater  and  Cleburne,  Texas. 

«  *  ♦ 

Robert  A.  Christoffel,  most  re¬ 
cently  advertising  director  at  the  Elmira, 
(N.Y.)  Star  Gazette,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press.  Both  newspapers  are  in 
the  Gannett  group. 


C.  Thomas  Griffin,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent,  was  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock.  Griffin  was  with  the 
St.  Petersburg  newspapers  12  years  and 
previously  was  a  sales  representative 
with  the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal 
Herald. 


Editor  resigns; 
protests  staff  cuts 

Charles  W.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  angrily  res¬ 
igned  October  6  in  a  statement  he  read 
to  the  staff  in  protest  of  the  latest  round 
of  75  layoffs,  28  of  them  editorial,  at  the 
Cowles  Media  daily. 

Bailey,  53,  editor  of  the  Tribune  since 
1972  and  with  the  paper  32  years,  said 
the  layoffs  were  “a  very  serious  mistake 
and  one  that  will  have  grave  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  newspaper.” 

Bailey  was  to  leave  his  post  at  year’s 
end  and  return  to  the  newspaper’s 
Washington  bureau,  where  he  joined 
the  Tribune  after  graduation  from  Har¬ 
vard. 

The  Newspaper  Guild’s  local  unit 
took  a  vote  of  “no  confidence”  in  pub¬ 
lisher  Donald  R.  Dwight  the  day  Bailey 
resigned.  The  newspaper  has  been 
searching  for  a  new  editor  for  several 
months  and  had  asked  the  guild  to  sub¬ 
mit  nominations.  Last  April’s  merger  of 
the  Star  and  Tribune  ended  1 10  jobs,  50 
from  the  editorial  staffs. 

Dwight  expressed  disagreement  with 
Bailey  on  the  impact  of  the  cuts  on 
editorial  quality. 


Mary  Ann  Probst,  former  compos¬ 
ing  room  employee  of  the  Ennis  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  has  become  advertising 
director  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat. 


George  J.  Cooper 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 

sai.f:s  negotiator  broker  appraiser 

6000. N.W.  SECOND  AV’ENfE 
BOCA  R.ATON,  FLORIDA  334,^1 
Area  Code  3015  -  9^14-0600 

Expertise  in  Appraisals  for 
Sales,  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Purposes 
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Rector  Moroney  Dealey 

CORPORATE  TITLES  TO  CHANGE — ^Jomes  M.  AAoroney,  Jr.,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  Dallas,  will  assume 
the  additional  title  of  chief  executive  officer  effective  December  31. 

Moroney  assumes  the  title  from  Joe  M.  Dealey,  chief  executive  officer  since 
1960.  Dealey  will  retain  his  duties  as  chairnKin  of  the  board  until  his 
retirement  in  1984. 

Succeeding  Moroney  as  president  of  the  Dallas  AAorning  News,  the  com¬ 
pany's  flagship  newspaper,  will  be  John  A.  Rector,  Jr.,  executive  vicepresi- 
ctent  of  the  newspaper  since  1980. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as  president  and  chief  executive  afficer  of 
A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  Moroney  will  continue  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Belo  Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  company's  wholly-owned  broadcasting/ 
CATV  subsidiary. 


IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Joining  the  staff  of  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette  are:  Tom  Woolf,  Patricia 
Bellinghausen  and  Sue  Saarnio. 

Woolf,  formerly  a  reporter  with  the 
Carbondale  Southern  Illinoisan,  will 
be  in  charge  of  county  government  cover¬ 
age  for  the  Gazette.  Bellinghausen, 
formerly  a  reporter  with  the  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  v/ill  be  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Saarnio  was  with  the 
Winona  (Minn.)  Daily  News  and  will  staff 
a  new  Gazette  bureau  in  eastern  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Thomas  Cook,  reporter  the  past  10 
years  with  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal, 
has  been  hired  as  a  capital  bureau  repor¬ 
ter  in  Helena,  Mont.,  for  four  Lee  Enter- 
pises  papers,  the  Gazette,  Helena 
Independent  Record,  Montana  Standard 
in  Butte  and  the  Missoulian,  Missoula. 

♦  ♦  * 

Tom  Marquis  was  named  circulation 

manager  of  the  Stamford  Advocate  and 
Greenwich  Time  in  Connecticut.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  circulation  director  of  the 
Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

♦  *  :(c 

Appointments  at  the  Jacksonville, 

Florida  newspapers  include: 

Kevin  Bezner  joined  the  Jacksonville 
Journai  as  a  reporter  from  the  Sarasota 
I  Journal. 

Beth  Powell  joined  the  Journal  and 
1  works  on  the  community  news  staff  as  a 

i’  correspondent  covering  the  southside  of 

the  city.  She  was  with  the  Elizabeth  City 
(N.C.)  Daily  Advance. 

Kathy  Maag  joined  the  Florida 
Times-Union  on  the  copy  desk.  She 
worked  on  the  Daily  Kansan  at  the  Uni- 
j  versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  and  com- 

I  pleted  an  internship  at  the  St.  Joseph 

I  News-Press. 

3((  :tc 

Mel  Van  Tine  was  promoted  from 
cable  television  salesperson  to  national 
I  advertising  and  cable  television  manager 

I  for  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press.  He 

j  replaces  Susan  Beauvois,  who  trans- 

1  ferred  to  circulation  business  manager  of 

■  the  News-Press. 


LEE  DIRKS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Professional  Assistance 
To  Newspaper  Owners 
On  Appraisals  and  Sales 

Suite  3870/400  Renaissance  Center 
Detroit,  Michigan  48243 
313-259-0080 


Sue  Tempero  was  named  director  of 
employee  relations  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  She  replaces  JOHN 
Kemp,  who  was  named  human  resources 
director  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Company. 

Tempero  joined  the  newspapers  in  1979 
and  became  assistant  personnel  manager 
in  1980. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ronald  Hutchison,  a  former  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe  editor,  has  formed  an 
advertising  and  public  relations  agency, 
Hutchison  and  Associates,  located  in  Jo¬ 
plin. 

«  *  * 

Timothy  S.  Eloshway,  operations 
manager  of  the  Suncoast  News,  New  Port 
Richey,  Fla.,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Advertiser,  Inverness, 
Fla.  Both  publicatons  are  owned  by  Sun- 
coast  Publications,  a  division  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star  Company  in  Orlando. 


Jim  Nolan  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram.  He  was  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor/features  at  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  Both  are  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers. 

In  other  P-T  editorial  changes,  Mike 
Schwartz  was  appointed  city  editor/ 
urban  affairs.  He  was  previously  night 
city  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Ann  Bailie,  a  staff  photojoumalist, 
has  been  moved  up  to  graphics  editor. 

♦  •  * 

A.  Christopher  Engle  was 
appointed  marketing  director  for 
Independent  Newspapers  Inc.  operations 
on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  INI  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Delaware  State  News,  among 
other  newspapers.  The  past  year,  Engel 
was  with  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal  and 
before  that  was  with  INI  in  Arizona  and 
the  Delaware  Business  Review  in  Wilm¬ 
ington. 


m 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  INFORMATION 
ON 

HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION  ISSUES 

NEWS  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS.  INC. 

1616  P  Street,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Betsy  Delphos,  Manager  —  John  Schulz,  Media  Specialist 
Jaleh  Amin,  Media  Assistant 

Telephone:  (202)  797-5237 
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Notes  on  people _ 

Foreign  correspondent  turns  to  new  scene 


Ernie  Pyle  Hall.  The  name  honors  Ernie 
Pyle,  Scripps-Howard’s  legendary  World 
War  II  correspondent  and  former  journal¬ 
ism  student  at  ID. 

Scripps-Howard  News  relates  that  on  a 
first  day  quiz  in  a  beginning  reporting 
class,  students  were  asked  to  name  the 


“I  can't  believe  it.  I'm  going  to  live  like 
a  sane  human  being.  Regular  hours. 
Weekends  off.  Maybe  a  movie  on  Satur¬ 
day  nights. 

“After  five  wars.  Ten  years  abroad. 
Saigon,  London,  Paris,  Rome  .  .  .'' 

Add  the  Middle  East,  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  Cyprus,  Africa  and  other  places 
where  news  was  punctuated  by 
assassination,  murders,  invasions,  peace 
negotiations,  and  one  unmatched 
moment  of  indescribable  emotion — 
watching  Apollo  1 1  take  off  on  mankind's 
first  flight  to  the  moon — and  the  list 
begins  to  cover  the  scope  of  nearly  three 
decades  in  journalism  for  John  Harris  of 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Harris,  who  is  joining  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company's  public  relations  staff,  recal¬ 
led  in  a  farewell  story  appearing  in  Hearst 
papers  that  the  first  time  he  heard  a  shot 
fired  in  anger,  he  got  wounded.  “Well, 
just  nicked  a  little.  A  Texas  cop  aimed  at  a 
fleeing  suspect's  car  and  hit  me  in  the  foot 
instead  .  .  . 

“In  full-scale  wars,  involving  howitz¬ 
ers,  bombers  and  infantry  divisions,  1  got 
by  without  a  scratch  .  .  . 


CALL 

Joe  Shafran,  Kathleen  Hail  or 
Dave  Cullen, 

(202)  554-9000. 

Public  Affairs  Department 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

600  Maryland  Avenue 


Washington.  DC  20024 


“In  Texas,  and  later  in  Washington,  1 
covered  the  unforgettable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  once  bawled  me  out  for  rais¬ 
ing  my  voice  in  his  office.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  the  only  one  who  could  raise  his 
voice  in  Washington.  He  looked  asto¬ 
nished,  then  placed  his  arm  around  my 
shoulders  and  said;  ‘That's  my  boy. 
Come  on,  let's  go  get  a  drink.'” 

Harris  wrote  that  he  showed  up  in  Paris 
strictly  a  hamburger  man.  “Three  years 
later  I  was  reading  a  French  menu  like  a 
racing  form,  and  ordering  the  kind  of  wine 
that  doesn't  come  in  jugs.” 

In  Italy,  Harris  covered  the  deaths  and 
elections  of  two  popes. 

“Italy  seduced  me.  Italy — land  of  the 
Renaissance — seemed  to  me  to  have  an 
intrinsic  sense  of  style  and  form,  in  all 
aspects  of  life,  that  I  found  unequalled  in 
my  wanderings.” 

Finally,  back  in  Washington,  D.C., 
after  marching  along  the  long  journalistic 
road  of  assignments,  Harris  got  mugged, 
at  gunpoint  “in  elegant,  genteel  George¬ 
town,  a  block  from  my  home. 

“Time  to  move  on.  Time  to  get  civil¬ 
ized,”  proclaimed  his  closing  paragraph. 

The  name  game 

Journalistic  fame  can  be  almost  too 
fleeting.  The  faculty  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Bloomington  is  often  amused — and 
no  doubt  occasionally  distressed —  by  the 
misconceptions  new  students  have  about 
the  name  of  the  journalism  building. 


dean  of  lU's  School  of  Journalism.  Ernie 
Pyle  got  one  vote.  Dean  Richard  Gray  got 
just  seven. 

Occasionally  letters  come  addrcssd  to 
Ernie  Pyle  Hall  and  bear  the  salutation, 
“Dear  Mr.  Hall.” 

And  once  a  prospective  student 
phoned  the  school  office  and  asked  to 
speak  with  Ernie  Pyle. 

Journalism  profs  head  WICI 

Susan  M.  Chilcott,  publications 
director  at  the  University  of  Northern 
Iowa  in  Cedar  Falls,  is  the  new  president 
of  Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  She 
succeeded  Carolyn  E.  Johnson,  chair  and 
associate  professor  in  the  department  of 
communications  at  California  State 
University-Fullerton,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Denver. 

Another  journalism  professor  is  pre¬ 
sident-elect  of  the  12,000  member  pro¬ 
fessional  organization.  She  is  Lynn  Mar¬ 
tin  Haskin,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  Delaware  County  cam¬ 
pus  of  Pennsylvania  State.  Haskins 
served  two  terms  as  national 
vicepresident-education. 

A  communications  student  at  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University-Fullerton,  Renee 
Sparks,  was  elected  national  vicepresi¬ 
dent-student  affairs.  Sparks  is  a  writer 
and  editor  for  international  publications 
at  Miller's  Outpost,  a  retail  clothing  chain 
based  in  Ontario,  Calif. 


The"Right’’AdsCan  JVlean 
Increased  Reada‘di^ 

MOR  can  tell  you  which  store  and  center 
ads  influence  your  readership  and  that  of 
your  competitors.  We'll  pinpoint  in  what 
order  each  store  or  center  is  important  and 

how  you  can  target  your  sales  efforts  to  get  * _ 

the  right  advertising  to  boost  readership.  .,^1. 

The  analysis  of  tough  strategic  ~ 

problems  is  our  business. 

NOR ...  Partner  in  1st  Place 

National  E  8C  P/INPA  Research  Award  v  \ 

for  Large  Dailies,  3  of  the  last  4  years.  Conta||pf^"  *=§  “ ' 

USA  NIELSEN  RONALD  NULDER  FRE^lliicR  P.  CURRIER  "  * 
Vice  President  Senior  Anzilyst  Chairman  ''  '  O  5; 

MARKET  OpiNlON'REStARCiH,, 

550  Washington  Etoulevard*  btelbrolt,  Michigan  48226 *(313)  963-2414 
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California  editors 
favor  own  society 

An  “overwhelming”  number  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  editors  have  expressed  interest  in 
forming  their  own  society  that  would  be 
independent  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  a  survey  has  re¬ 
vealed. 

The  results  were  announced  by  Robert 
Cochnar,  deputy  executive  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News  and  chairman  of 
an  editor’s  steering  committee  looking 
into  the  matter  of  a  separate  organization. 

Cochnar  said  the  idea  was  born  last 
June  at  the  annual  CNPA  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference  in  Palo  Alto.  The  conferences, 
which  are  held  in  cooperation  with  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  are  under  CNPA 
auspices  but  are  self-sustaining  in  terms 
of  cost,  according  to  Cochnar. 

Cochnar,  who  raised  the  issue  of  a  split 
group  before  the  editors’  board  of 
directors,  was  authorized  to  conduct  a 
survey  among  California  and  Nevada  edi¬ 
tors  on  the  question. 

“We  sent  out  300  questionnaires  and 
got  over  200  responses,”  Cochnar  told 
E&P.  “Overwhelmingly,  the  editors 
wanted  their  organization.” 

He  added,  however,  that  most  editors 
preferred  to  maintain  a  “close  relation¬ 
ship”  with  CNPA. 

“But  there  was  a  feeling,  even  among 
editors  who  also  are  publishers,  that 
CNPA  is  really  not  geared  to  editors’ 
interests,”  Cochnar  reported. 

The  San  Jose  editor  said  he  expects  to 
see  the  formation  of  a  California  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  by  the  time  of  the 
next  annual  editors’  conference  in  June. 

Cochnar  said  there  also  is  a  strong 
possibility  the  annual  conference  will  be 
moved  around  to  other  locations  in  the 
manner  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

“We  don’t  want  to  lose  our  connection 
to  Stanford  and  will  probably  use  Palo 
Alto  as  our  base  in  the  same  way  that 
ASNE  uses  Washington  as  its  base,” 
Cochnar  stated. 

The  steering  committee  will  meet  in 
San  Jose  later  this  month  to  assess  survey 
findings  and  decide  the  next  step,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cochnar. 

CNPA  President  Allen  P.  McCombs, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Chino  Champion, 
said  the  CNPA  board  has  not  discussed 
the  editors’  plan  but  he  expressed  a  per¬ 
sonal  view  that  it  might  present  some  pro¬ 
blems  for  the  publishers’  organization. 

“I  want  to  see  how  they  (the  editors) 
intend  to  structure  their  group  before  our 
board  takes  it  up,  but  already  I  can  see  the 
possibility  of  duplication,”  McCombs 
said.  “We  might  be  making  dual  pre¬ 
sentations  to  the  state  legislature  and  they 
are  talking  about  a  newspaper  contest, 
which  we  now  have.” 

McCombs  added  there  also  might  be 
duplication  in  seminars,  noting  that 
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CNPA  currently  runs  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops  dealing  with  editorial  matters. 

Four  states — New  York,  Florida, 
Texas  and  Pennsylvania — have  separate 
newspaper  editors’  associations,  Coch-  i 
nar  said. 

Cameras  in  court 
face  restrictions 

For  two  years  beginning  October  18  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  is  allow¬ 
ing  cameras  in  the  courtrooms  but  with 
some  restrictions  that  are  broader  than 
those  in  effect  in  33  other  states. 

Under  the  test  rules,  cameras  will  not 
be  permitted  in  adoption  proceedings, 
juvenile  hearings,  domestic  disputes, 
suppression  hearings  and  cases  involving 
trade  secrets. 

Also,  filming  or  photographing  of 
jurors,  victims  of  sex  crimes  and  their 
families,  police  informants,  minors  and 
undercover  agents  is  prohibited. 

The  rules  also  require  that  camera 
operators  be  concealed  in  a  booth  so  no 
one  in  the  courtroom  will  see  or  hear 
them.  Two  tv  cameras  with  their 
operators  and  one  still  photographer 
carrying  two  cameras  will  be  allowed  in  a 
courtroom. 

The  North  Carolina  Bar  Association 
president.  Attorney  Robert  Baker  of 
Durham,  has  opposed  cameras  in  courts, 
and  Chief  Justice  Joseph  Branch  has 
declined  to  comment  on  the  rules  which 
were  adopted  after  a  year  of  discussion 
among  judges.  N.C.  Press  Association 
lawyer  Hugh  Stevens  expressed  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  trial  and  said  he  was  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  rules  would  be  relaxed  after 
the  test  shows  court  coverage  that  is 
desirable. 

Don  Maldonado 
wins  Maione  Award 

Don  Maldonado,  director  of  display 
advertising  for  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  the 
1982  recipient  of  the  John  Maione  Award, 
conferred  for  contributions,  leadership 
and  dedication  to  the  development  of 
cooperative  advertising.  Presented 
annually  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Co-op  Network  (NACON),  the  award  is 
the  co-op  industry’s  highest  tribute.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  NACON  presi¬ 
dent  who  died  in  1978.  Maione  was  also 
co-op  advertising  manager  for  the  Times. 

Buys  VW  pickups 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City,  bought  40  diesel  Volkswagen  pick¬ 
ups  for  the  work  of  delivering  bundles  of 
its  two  newspapers  over  the  distribution 
territory,  which  covers  69,919  square 
miles.  Four  area  VW  dealers  bought  a 
large  ad  in  the  Sunday  edition  to  publicize 
the  sale. 


CABLE  TV 
WORKSHOP 

sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
and  the 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
November  3,1982 

arKithe 

LOW  POWER 

TELEVISION 

WORKSHOP 

SF>onsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
November  4-5, 1982 


Both  workshops  to  be  held  at  the 
Chicago  Marriott  O'Hare  Hotel 


Call  Jane  Wilson  at 

tor  registration  and 
additional  details 

703/620-9500,  ext.  289 


EQUIPMENT  NEWS  SECTION 


Offset  debuts  in  Hackensack 


Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record's  new  $60  million  pro¬ 
duction  facility,  after  several  months  ot  extensive  per¬ 
sonnel  training  and  equipment  debugging,  is  now  performi¬ 
ng  about  as  well  as  Record  executives  had  expected.  It 
hasn't  been  easy. 

The  new  plant,  which  was  built  around  the  Record’s 
existing  facility,  houses  a  $23  million  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho 
press  installation,  a  new  mailroom  equipped  with  Ferag  con¬ 
veyors,  inserters  and  palletizers,  and  an  automated  reel  room 
designed  by  the  Jervis  Webb  Company.  The  facility  boasts  a 
few  firsts  in  U.S.  newspapering,  including  the  capacity  for 
50-inch  diameter  newsprint  rolls,  a  unique  L-shaped  press 
configuration  and  the  first-of-its-kind  Ferag  computerized 
mailroom. 

Record  executives  explain  that  in  any  new  production  facil¬ 
ity,  bugs  are  expected.  In  the  Record’s  case,  the  normal 
debugging  process  which  takes  place  in  any  new  plant  was 
decidedly  more  frantic. 

"We  got  into  this  thing  almost  overnight,”  said  Michael  H. 
Heath,  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Record,  in 
a  recent  interview  with  E&P. 

Richard  E.  Lewis,  Record  vicepresident/operations, 
explained,  “Literally  overnight,  we  shut  one  (press)  off  and 
turned  4he  other  one  on.  We  didn’t  have  the  luxury  of  a 
transistion.’’ 

Heath  said  the  Record  “just  couldn’t  maintain  two  pre¬ 
ssrooms,  so  we  forced  ourselves  into  it.’’ 

That  was  in  late  June.  Since  then,  the  paper  has  had  numer- 
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ous  difficulties.  Over  the  past  months,  the  Record  has  run 
several  notices  to  its  readers  concerning  the  production  diffi¬ 
culties. 

One  of  the  notices,  which  appeared  in  late  August,  stated, 
“The  Record  has  just  installed  brand  new  offset  printing 
presses.  There  is  an  entirely  new  technology  to  master.  In  a 
little  while,  we  will  dazzle  you  with  striking  improvements  in 
the  appearance  of  this  newspaper.  You’ve  already  seen  just  a 
few  samples  of  our  dramatic  new  color  capability.  The  staff 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  learning  how  to  use  this  com¬ 
plicated,  high-speed  equipment  in  a  short  time.  But  there  are 
still  a  few  things  that  need  to  be  adjusted.  We  know  that  some 
subscribers  have  experienced  difficulties  recently.  Some  of 
your  newspapers  have  been  late.  The  new  ink  smells  a  little 
too  strong  for  your  taste.  .  .  and  ours.  There  have  been  some 
smudged  papers,  and  a  few  torn  ones.  And  we  know  that  the 
ink  rubs  off  too  much  on  your  fingers.”  The  notice  carried  a 
phone  number  to  which  readers  could  direct  complaints. 

If  the  Sunday,  October  10  editions  of  the  Record  were  a 
reliable  indicator,  the  paper  has  licked  most  of  the  bugs.  The 
eight-section  newspaper  featured  process  color  on  all  break 
pages  (including  the  front  page),  process  and  spot  color 
advertising,  and  16  preprints. 

In  early  July,  according  to  Heath,  “We  had  trouble  getting 
it  to  run,  period.  We’re  still  having  problems,  but  we’re  not 
having  the  number  or  severity  that  we  had  then.” 

According  to  Lewis,  newsprint  waste  is  now  running  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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INTRODUCING  THE  LOGESCAN  3600 
LASER  PLATEMAKING  AND  FACSIMILE 
TRANSMISSION  SYSTEM 


77"  (196cm) 


99"  (252cm) 


Now  there’s  an  ecraiomkal,  new, 
large  format  laser  platemalong  sys¬ 
tem  called  LogEs^  3600. 

For  in-plant  operations, 
LogEscan  36(X)  offers  newspapers 
a  direct  to  plate  capability  tmt 
sets  new  standards  in  rep^uction 
quality  and  ease  of  operation.  Plus 
the  security  of  dry,  non-silver 
Lasermask  fw  m^eover  production 
and  duplicate  platemakmg. 

Equipp^  with  a  hi^  pre¬ 
cision  stop/ start  feature  and  when 
used  with  a  unique  data  OMipies^ 
package,  LcgEscan  3600  intofaces 
with  N(^  Anerican  and  Eunpean 
standard  communication  channels. 
Provision  of  separate  Readers  and 
Writers  allows  transmission  over 
land  lines,  induding  the  widely  used 
48kHz  liiik,  as  weU  as  via  micro- 
wave  and  satellite. 

LogEscan  3600  images 
plates  up  to  24  X  36  inches  and 
screened  materials  up  to  133  lines 
per  inch.  Precise  r^i^tion  jiermits 
transmission  of  color  separations. 
Microprocessors  monitor  and  con¬ 
trol  key  functions,  while  system 
status  IS  displayed  on  a  convenient 
control  ^el. 

Now  you  can  install  a  plate- 
maker  capable  of  being  driven  by 
digital  data  from  a  pagination  sys¬ 
tem.  Stay  at  the  forefront  of  evolv¬ 
ing  technology  with  LogEscan. 

For  more  information  about 
this  state-of-the-art  system,  call 
Ratrida  Re^y  at  (703)  4^-38(X). 
Or  write  to  LogEscan  Systems  Inc, 
7942  Cluny  Court,  Sprmrfeld, 
Virginia,  22153/ Telex  SCAN 
64423,  for  our  free  color  brochure. 

LOGESCUI 


Inside  the  Record’s  new  plant,  pressman 
Tony  Maglio  operates  controls  for  “A" 
press  from  inside  the  computerized  quiet 
room  (left).  He  controls  the  two  13-unit  TKS 
presses,  which  are  41  feet  high  (above). 
Below,  pressman  Herb  Seifert  checks 
printing  quality  just  outside  the  quiet  room 
at  mid-press  levei. 


Record 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


if7c  to  1%  range,  not  bad  considering  the  amount  of  time  the 
paper  has  had  to  debug  the  equipment.  “For  less  than  three 
months  running.  I'm  very  pleased  with  the  waste  numbers.” 

Said  Heath,  “We’ve  been  told  by  others  in  the  business 
.  .  .  that  they  were  six,  eight,  twelve  months  getting  where 
we  are  now." 

The  problems,  he  said,  were  “a  little  bit  ink,  a  little  bit 
blankets,  a  little  bit  training.”  Citing  examples,  Heath  said, 
“Some  of  our  ink  was  below  strenght  —  it  didn’t  have  enough 
pigment  in  it.”  He  said  the  Record  had  some  difficulty  “get¬ 
ting  these  suppliers  oriented  toward  our  new  equipment.” 

Said  Lewis,  “We  are  constantly  closing  in  on  our  ink  pre¬ 
set.  People  have  to  learn  to  set  ink  at  these  speeds.” 

The  heart  of  the  pressroom  are  the  two  TKS  presses,  each 
with  13  units  and  a  70,000  IPH  rating.  Each  press  is  arranged 
in  a  L-shape,  and  the  two  L-shape  lines  form  a  rectangle 
around  the  quiet  room,  from  which  the  presses  are  electroni¬ 
cally  controlled  by  computer.  Each  press  has  seven  black 
units,  four  color  decks,  two  four-color  satellite  units  and  a 
double-heavy  folder  with  balloon  formers.  A  satellite  is  posi¬ 
tioned  at  a  right  angle  to  the  rear  of  each  press  to  allow  process 
color  printing  inside  newspaper  sections.  A  second  satellite 
on  each  press  provides  process  color  capabilitty  on  the  front 
and  back  pages  of  each  section.  The  configuration  provides 
what  the  Record  calls  “unparalleled  printing  flexibility  and 
almost  unlimited  color  capacity — up  to  32  pages  of  spot  color 
and  16  pages  of  process  color.”  The  presses  can  handle  up  to  a 
1 12’page  product. 

The  presses,  which  were  designed  to  Record  specifica- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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''Hasteeh  sold  us  more  than  pagination... 
they  sold  us  confidence  in  their 
commitment.” 

Tom  Shafer,  Director  of  Production,  TODAY,  Cocoa,  Florida 

“Pagination  is  a  natural  step  for  a 
newspaper  likeTODAY.  Our  three 
editions  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
take  a  lot  of  manpower.  We  felt  from  the 
beginning,  pagination  could  increase 
productivity,  reduce  costs  and  provide 
new  levels  of  publishing  flexibility.  But, 
to  commit  T ODAY  to  this  technology,  we 
needed  a  company  that  was  also  willing 
to  make  a  commitment — to  follow  the 
project  through. .  all  the  way. 

“Two  years  ago  the  first  PagePro^** 
was  installed  at  one  of  our  sister  Gannett 
publications,  and  we  were  impressed 
with  the  results.  Today,  PagePro  is  even 
more  impressive.  Its  NewsPro^**  and 
AdPro’^”  modules  handle  news  and  ad 
makeup  combined  with  the  capability  of 
merging  the  two  elements  for  output  on 
the  live  page. 

“We  set  high  expectations  for  our 
PagePro  system  and  we  expect  to  meet 
them.  Since  January  we've  increased 
productivity  in  our  news  composing  by 
500%  and  we  anticipate  significant 
reduction  in  direct  materials  cost 
this  year. 

“The  system  has  also  put  control  of 
news  pages  in  the  hands  of  our  editors, 
where  we  feel  it  belongs.  The  old  days 
of  long  hours  waiting  to  get  the  paper  to 
press  are  disappearing. 

“In  addition  to  Hastech’s  commit¬ 
ment  and  accomplishments  of  the 
present,  we’ve  found  its  plans  for 
tomorrow's  continued  development 
well-defined  and  well-documented. 
That  strengthens  our  feeling  of 
confidenceTODAY." 

For  details  on  our  family  of  pagination 
products,  contact: 

Darryl  Tjaden,  Director  of  Marketing 
Hastech,  Incorporated 
670  North  Commercial  Street 
Manchester,  NH  03101 
(603)623-3330  Telex:  943480 


SYSTEM  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  THE  80’s 


Harry  McNamara,  Systems  Editor,  and  Tom  Shafer,  Director  of 
Production,  monitor  the  use  of  Hastech’s  PagePro  systems  in 
TODAY'S  news  and  advertising  composition  rooms.  Since  installing 
the  pagination  system,  TODAY  has  documented  a  500%  increase  in 
news  composing  productivity  and  anticipates  significant  savings  in 
direct  materials. 


Oa  the  simply  sUe 


Bucks  and  Herts  Newspapers  Ltd.  will  soon  be  the  first 
United  Kingdom  customer  to  install  the  U.S.-built  GOSS 
STACKMASTER  newspaper  stacker  manufactured  by  the 
Graphic  Systems  Division  (GSD)  of  Rockwell  International 
Corporation. 

Bucks  and  Herts  chose  the  high-speed, 
microprocessor-controlled  machine  this  summer  at  GSD’s 
Goss  Products  exhibit  of  the  Drupa  trade  show  in 
Germany.  The  Stackmaster,  which  was  on  display  at  the 
show,  will  be  installed  at  the  firm’s  Aylesbury,  U.K. 
plant. 

Combining  speed  and  flexibility  of  operation,  the 
portable  Goss  Stackmaster  can  deliver  left,  right  or 
compensated  bundles.  The  compact,  modular  construction 
Stackmaster  handles  products  from  12-page  tabloids  to 
144-page  broadsheet  newspapers  with  dimensions  of 
279mmx356mm  (ITx  14")  to  356mmx432mm  (14"x  17"). 
Maximum  bundle  height  is  500mm  (20").  Up  to  nine 
batches  can  be  accommodated.  Maximum  batch  height  is 
250mm  (KT).  The  stacker  has  a  cycle  time  of 
approximately  one  second. 

The  Stackmaster’s  microprocessor  system  offers  both 
complete  program  control  and  error  indication  facilities,  as 
well  as  permitting  reprogramming  during  production  runs. 
The  programming  unit  can  handle  up  to  200  deliveries  in 
either  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  Stackmaster,  Bucks  and  Herts 
purchased  a  Goss  stream  conveyor  and  a  Roller  Flight 
conveyor  to  result  in  an  upgraded  and  relocated  mailroom. 

The  Aylesbury  plant  has  a  Goss  Urbanite  press  of  five 
units,  a  3-color  unit  and  a  folder.  Bucks  and  Herts  prints 
five  weekly  newspapers:  the  150  year  old  Bucks  Herald, 
the  Hemel  Hempstead  Gazette,  The  Advertiser,  The 
Gazette  Extra  and  the  Bucks  Advertiser.  In  addition  to 
printing  publications,  the  press  is  used  for  commercial 
printing  work. 

Rockwell  also  announced  that  officials  of  Zimbabwe 
Newspapers  Ltd.  have  ordered  a  GOSS  METROLINER  web 
offset  press  and  mailroom  equipment  manufactures  by  the 
GSD. 

The  Preston,  England-built  Goss  Metroliner  press, 
which  will  be  installed  next  year  in  the  Harare  (formerly 
Salisbury),  Zimbabwe  plant,  will  replace  three  aging 
double-width  letterpress  presses.  It  includes  five  press 
units,  three  half  decks,  a  Uniflow  2:1  double-former 
folder,  and  five  fully  automatic  Reel-Tension-Pasters.  The 
press  can  produce  a  32-page  broadsheet  newspaper  with 
four  pages  in  four  color  and  eight  pages  of  spot  color  at 
speeds  up  to  60,000  copies  per  hour.  It  has  the  ability  for 
printing  eight  four-color  pages  and  four  pages  with  spot 
color,  if  required. 

Each  printing  unit  will  be  fitted  with  spiral  brush 
dampeners,  which  permit  high  accessibility  for  easy 
maintenance  by  press  crews,  and  an  open  fountain  inking 
system  with  broadsheet-wide  blades.  The  inking  system  is 
operated  from  the  motorized  Goss  Color  Control  on  each 
unit. 

Also  ordered  was  U.S. -built  Goss  mailroom  distribution 
equipment.  Two  lines  of  overhead  stream  conveyors  will 
feed  two  high-speed  Goss  Stackmasters  to  produce 
compensated  bundles  that  deliver  into  two  Signode 
strappers.  The  Goss  Stackmasters  are  each  equipped  with 
programmers  to  control  the  number  of  newspaper  copies 
per  batch  and  the  number  of  batches  per  bundle  to  speed 
mailroom  distribution. 

After  being  tied,  bundles  will  be  transported  to  the 
newspaper’s  existing  rotary  collecting  conveyor  and  down 


shutes  to  the  delivery  vans. 

When  Zimbabwe  became  independent  in  1980,  the 
management  of  the  100,000  circulation  newspaper.  The 
Herald,  under  their  new  name  of  Zimbabwe  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  recognized  the  need  to  modernize  its  production 
facilities.  Anticipating  a  demand  for  four-color  and 
increased  spot  color  advertising,  they  began  an 
examination  of  press  installations  in  Europe.  Included 
were  newspapers  in  Turku,  Finland;  Marseilles,  France; 
and  the  Evening  Telegraph  newspapers  in  Kettering  and 
Derby,  U.K. 

Despite  intense  foreign  competition  offering  extensive 
long-term  financing  linked  with  aid  programs,  the  order 
was  placed  with  GSD  for  manufacture  of  the  press  and 
mailroom  equipment. 

Graphic  Systems  Division  manufactures  Goss  web  offset 
presses  and  mailroom  systems  and  markets  commercial 
sheet-fed  offset  presses  and  bindery  equipment  under  the 
Miehle  name. 


LogE/ROBERTSON  introduced  six  new  vertical  cameras 
to  the  graphic  arts  market  at  Graph-Expo  in  Philadelphia. 
These  new  cameras  represent  an  expansion  of  the  current 
product  offering  of  vertical  cameras.  The  existing  models, 
the  Model  440  and  the  MicroDigital  475,  will  continue  to 
be  sold. 

Three  of  the  new  cameras,  called  the  MicroDigital 
series,  are  fully  automatic,  microprocessor  controlled  units 
with  a  built-in,  online  scanning  densitometer.  The  other 
three  models,  known  as  the  ML  series,  offer  many  of  the 
features  found  on  the  MicroDigital  series  but  are  manually 
operated  and  economy-priced. 

The  MicroDigital  480  is  an  automatic  focus  20''x24" 
camera  which  can  handle  line  and  halftone  work  from  a 
variety  of  original  copy  formats.  Its  advanced 
microprocessor  system  cotrols  all  functions:  exposure,  size 
setting,  and  focusing.  Th  online  densitometer  enters  the 
data  from  the  original  copy  being  reproduced  directly  into 
the  microprocessor. 

Copyboard  size  on  the  MD-480  is  24"x36"  and  the  two 
standard  lenses  offer  up  to  a  4x  enlargement/reduction 
range.  Optional  lenses  can  provide  up  to  lOx 
enlargement/reduction.  Lighting  is  4()00  watts, 
halogen-type  and  can  be  positioned  in  any  direction. 

The  MicroDigital  460  and  470  are  similar  to  the 
top-of-the-line  MD-480  model,  but  offer  alternative  film 
and  copyboard  sizes  for  customers  using  smaller  format 
copy  and  reproduction  materials. 

The  new  ML  series  being  introduced  is  highlighted  by 
the  ML-430,  an  18"x27"  manually-operated  camera.  This 
model,  as  well  as  the  other  ML  models  feature  the 
through-the-lens  exposure  system  with  calibrated 
percentage  scale  for  quick  and  easy  setting  of  size  and 
focus. 

The  ML-430  has  four  programs  for  the  storage  of 
exposure  data  on  the  most  frequently  used  materials.  Also 
featured  is  an  automatic  halftone  exposure  control  with 
flash.  Once  highlight  density  and  flash  percentage  are 
determined,  the  TTL  control  system  will  automatically 
calculate  and  display  the  correct  main  and  flash  exposure. 

The  ML-430  offers  two  standard  lenses  with  5x 
enlargement/reduction  rande  and  4000  watt  halogen 
lighting.  The  companion  ML-420  and  ML-410  cameras 
offer  similar  features  with  reduced  film  and  copyboard 
sizes  for  smaller  format  users. 
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A  COMPUTERIZED 
SPRAT  DAMPENER  SYSTEM 
TH/T  MEANS  BIG  SAVINGS! 


#  Micro-processor  computer  controlled 

#  Works  with  TM-1001^“  Anti-Setoff 
device 

#  Custom  made  for  any  size  press  to 
improve  printing  quality 

#  Saves  paper,  saves  labor,  cleans  up 
faster 

#  For  any  capacity  press,  color  and 
black  and  white 

#  Provides  infinite  water  control  with  a 
minimum  of  mechanical  moving  parts 


The  TM-1000  is  compatible  with  PMC's  COM¬ 
PASS — a  microprocessor  controlled  activated 
supply  system  that  offers  absolute  computer 
control  of  both  PH  and  conductivity  of 
fountain  solution  to  within  a  plus  or  minus 
2,  completely  eliminating  the  need  for 
manual  monitoring. 

Get  ail  the  facts! 


Where  engineering 
excellence  and  innovation 
make  the  difference 


Press  Machinery  Corporation 

230  James  St.,  Bensenville,  IL  60106 
312/860-5574 


PMC  682  ©  Press  Machinery  Corporation,  Bensenville,  IL  60106 


The  Ferag  rotopal  (left)  stores  sections 
or  inserts  by  winding  them  around  a  cen¬ 
tral  core.  Pieces  are  released  individually 
for  inserting  at  40,000  pph.  Above,  the 
Ferag  inserting  drum,  capabie  of  inserting 
up  to  8  pieces  on-line  with  the  presses. 


The  pressroom  itself  measures  10,370  square  feet.  It  was 
built  adjacent  to  the  old  pressroom,  which  will  be  renovated  and 
used  for  office  and  insert  storage  space.  The  new  pressroom  is 
54-feet  high — the  presses  themselves  are  41  feet 
tall.  The  new  equipment  is  protected  with  both  a  conventional 
sprinkler  system  and  a  C02  fire  suppression  system. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  state-of-the  art  Ferag  mailroom 
system,  the  Record  had  to  expand  its  existing  mailroom  by 
12,000  square  feet. 

Papers  are  moved  from  the  presses  by  two  Ferag  single 
gripper  conveyors  which  feed  five  tie  lines,  which  can  be  used 
singly  or  in  combination.  Five  Goss  Sta-Hi  counter-stackers 
and  Sig-Node  tiers  round  out  the  distribution  system. 

Preprints  are  inserted  by  a  pair  of  Ferag  inserting  drums, 
each  of  which  can  insert  up  to  eight  pieces  into  the  product  at  a 
40,000  IPH  press  speed.  If  a  snag  develops,  a  pair  of  Ferag 
Rotopal  automatic  palletizers  can  accumulate  up  to  100,000 
pages  each  before  the  presses  need  be  shut  down. 

The  Record  is  now  running  eight  editorial  and  advertising 
zones  on  Wednesdays.  According  to  Lewis,  the  system  will 
allow  for  subsets  of  those  zones  and  eventually  will  allow  for 
zoning  house  to  house. 

When  asked  if,  in  hindsight,  the  Record  would  have  done 
anything  differently.  Heath  replied,  “Despite  all  the  training 
we  did  beforehand,  we  should  have  done  more.” 
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tions,  also  feature  a  “bay  window”  arrangement,  which  per¬ 
mits  pressmen  to  automatically  flip  the  web  for  placement  in 
other  areas  of  the  press,  a  motorized  web  lead  system,  and  a 
special  bar  arrangement  which  permits  printing  in  four  colors 
on  both  sides  of  the  web  simultaneously. 

Ink  is  fed  to  the  presses  from  two  6,000  gallon  black  ink 
tanks,  four  1 ,000  gallon  color  ink  tanks,  and  several  400  gallon 
tanks  for  comic  colors. 

The  presses  are  set  automatically  by  a  TKS-EL  page  scan¬ 
ner.  Individual  press  units,  folders  and  pasters  are  monitored 
by  a  closed  circuit  televison  system. 


Consolidated  raises 
newsprint  prices 


The  low-cost  system  that 
interfaces  to  your  typesetter 

Designed  for  your  weekly  or  small  daily  I 
newspaper,  the  MC  500  LCS  has  the  most  I 
desirable  editing,  storage  and  front-end  ’ 
typesetting  features.  And  you  can  use  it  to 
handle  your  accounts  payable/ receivable, 
general  ledger,  word  processing,  mailing  labels 
and  circulation,  taxes,  inventory,  payroll,  billing, 
job  cost  and  estimating. 

Call  toll-free  1-800-835-2055  for  details. 


Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  the 
U.S.  newsprint  sales  subsidiary  of  Con- 
solidated-Bathurst,  Inc.,  has  announced 
a  $20  per  ton  price  increase  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1983. 

The  4%  increase  brings  the  price  of 
standard  48.8  g/m2  to  $520  per  ton.  The 
company  stated  its  last  increase  was  in 
July  of  1981  and  claimed  this  increase  is 
as  “badly  needed  and  justified  by  almost 
any  standard  of  measurement. 

Consolidated-Bathurst  newsprint  prices 
in  Canada  remain  unchanged. 
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An  AuIED  Company 


Greek  government  plans  purchase 
of  photocomposition  equipment 


By  Martin  Ebon 

The  traditional  and  controversial 
dependence  of  the  Greek  press  on  gov¬ 
ernment  support  has  just  been  illustrated 
by  the  Press  Ministry’s  announcement 
that  a  “public  management  company” 
will  be  established  that  will  buy 
photocomposition  equipment  to  be  “put 
at  the  disposal  of  newspapers.” 

The  announcement,  by  the 
Undersecretary  to  the  Prime  Minister  for 
Press  and  Information,  Dimitris 
Maroudas,  was  made  on  television  (Sep¬ 
tember  24)  and  included  the  information 
that  the  government  will  establish  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school  at  the  university  level  and 
plans  to  deal  with  “problems  currently 
affecting  newspaper  distribution.” 

The  government,  which  has  advanced 
a  series  of  socialization  projects,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Prime  Minister  Andreas 
Papandreou’s  Pan-Hellenic  Socialist 
Movement  (Pasok).  Papandreou  is  on 
record  as  favoring  financial  aid  to  party 
newspapers.  This  was  interpreted  by  the 
leading  opposition  spokesman,  Evange- 
los  Averof,  leader  of  the  New  Democracy 
party,  as  designed  to  furnish  government 
subsidies  to  the  political  press,  a  “clearly 
negative”  plan,  in  contrast  to  the  need  for 
the  financial  survival  of  a  general  free 
press. 

One  leading  Athens  daily,  the  liberal 
Vima,  has  suspended  daily  publication 
and  continues  only  as  a  Sunday  paper. 
This  has  reduced  the  city’s  press  to  thir¬ 
teen  dailies,  including  the  prestigious 
independent  Kathimerini,  a  morning 
paper,  and  such  afternoon  papers  as  the 
government-supporting  Eleftherotypia, 
the  right-wing  Estia,  distinguished  by 
conservative  typography  and  layout,  and 
Rizospastis,  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Greece  which  is  Moscow- 
oriented  and  rivals  a  second, 
“Eurocommunist”  party. 

Pasok  and  the  two  Communist  parties 
were  defeated  in  a  contest  for  control  of 
the  Athens  Daily  Press  Journalists  Union 
(Sept.  2),  when  the  right-wing  Indepedent 
Journalists  Coalition  received  57%  of  the 
votes.  With  595  of  683  eligible  members 
voting,  pro-Pasok  and  Eurocommunists 
received  a  coalition  vote  of  35.8%,  and 
the  Moscow-oriented  Communists  8%. 

The  election  results  gave  the  majority 
coalition  six  or  seven  representatives  on 
the  union’s  governing  board,  the  runners- 
up  4  votes  and  the  Communists  one  or 
none,  depending  on  final  distribution 
arrangements.  The  elections  were  the 
first  under  a  new  government  labor  law 
that  excludes  retired  journalists  and 
maintains  a  proportional  representation 
system. 

The  Athens  union  has  among  its  mem- 
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berships  writers  and  public  relations  per¬ 
sonnel  employed  by  several  government 
ministries.  Relatively  frequently,  jour¬ 
nalists  hold  multiple  positions  in  press 
and  government.  While  financial  pres¬ 
sure  makes  such  arrangements  desirable 
to  individuals,  the  resulting  conflict  of 
interests  is  acknowledged  by  the  city’s 
press  community. 

There  are  altogether  too  many 
“sweetheart  deals”  between  ministries 


and  the  working  press,  according  to  Athe- 
rian  journalists.  These  arrangements  pre¬ 
date  the  election  of  the  Papandreou  gov¬ 
ernment  in  October  1981. 

Publishers  are,  in  many  instances, 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  gov- 
ermental  goodwill.  Newsprint  alloca¬ 
tions,  based  on  funds  available  for 
essential  imports,  are  in  government 
hands,  although  allocations  appear  to  be 
even-handed.  Several  newspaper 
publishers  are  dependent  on  the  renewal 
of  pending  bank  loans.  As  virtually  all 
Greek  banks  are  at  least  partly  gov¬ 
ernment-owned,  financial  dependency  is 
inevitable. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 


lewspapers 
use  Collier-Jackson 
software.  Ask  them 
what  they  think. 


Knight-Ridder  •  Harte  Hanks  •  Fresno  Bee 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  •  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook*  Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
Concord  Monitor*  Holyoke  Transcript  Telegram 
Greenfield  Recorder  *  Meriden  Record  Journal 

At  Collier-Jackson  we’re  sure  our  customers  are  happy 
because  we  talk  to  them  on  a  regular  basis.  We  learned  a 
long  time  ago  that  the  best  way  to  solve  problems  is  to 
understand  them,  so  we  employ  newspaper  people  along 
with  our  software  experts  to  create  the  most  complete 
circulation  and  business  systems  available.  Then  we  back 
up  the  entire  effort  with  a  support  team  that  brings  the 
whole  operation  to  life  —  and  keeps  it  that  way. 

Clall  Collier-Jackson  for  an  explanation  of  the  most 
complete  circulation  and  business  software  and  support 
you  can  find. 


COLLIER 


2104  A  W.  25th  St. 
Lawrence,  KS  66044 
(913)  749-0923 


JACKSON,  IIMC. 

We  bring  software  to  life. 


5406  Hoover  Blvd. 
Tampa,  FL  33614 
(813)  885-6621 


44  Washington  St. 
Toms  River.  N)  08753 
(201)240-2506 
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1982  1981 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ATIANTA.  O*. 

ConsWulkm-m .  2,497,095  446,332  2,796,294  447,188 

Jouma|.e .  2,453,592  444,302  2,737,233  508,064 

Joumol  &  ConstHiitian-S  2,083,800  586,873  2,209,834  335,115 

Jaunio1& Constitution-sot  520.117  _  425.497  _ 

Gnnd  Totol .  7,554,604  1,519,507  8J49,058  1,310367 

NOTE:  ConsitutiotMn  ond  Joumo1-«  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

MLTUWORE,  RAD. 

'News  Americon-S .  411327  48,280  598,349  178,452 

News  American-e . .  823,492  130,970  889,243  159312 

Sun-tn  1,737,998  143313  1,827,532  47,357 

Suive  1349.134  142.945  1,919.915  55352 

Sun-S  2350398  199.432  2.430.342  309.319 

Grand  Totol .  7,072349  645,060  7,465,421  750,492 

UROEN  COUNTY,  N3. 

Rocord-e  2,153.479  344.145  2,154,113  305,107 

•Recotd-S  2380384  451.794  1.941.508  494.448 

Grand  Totol  4,433,745  1,017,939  4,115321  799,775 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

ROSTON,  RUSS. 

Herald  Americon-in .  484,839  51,496  425,440  109,088 

Herald  Americon-S .  485345  174,400  384,778  282,277 

Globe-a/d .  2300325  90,779  2,452,015  111,922 

•Globe-S .  2.994384  248.300  3311.492  249.080 

Grand  Totol .  4,465,593  545375  6,673,945  752,367 


NOTE:  Herald  Americon-m  ond  S  changed  from  nine-column  broadsheet  to 
seven-column  tabloid  Sept.  13,  1981. 


RUFFAIO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Eipress-m .  1325,044  13.944  837.245  19,992 

•Courier  Express-S .  1320,167  29,584  1,193,190  102,096 

News-e..  2391.924  142.485  2,391,894  41,194 

News-S.  724332  93.472  520340  74.224 

Grand  Totol  5.541,389  279,487  4,942,591  259,508 

NOTE:  Effective  Oct.  5, 1981  the  Courier  E>press-m  ond  S,  and  effective  Aug 
3,  1981  the  News-e  and  S  changed  from  8  to  9-column  width. 

CAMDEN,  NJ. 

Courier  Post-e .  1377,894  72,564  1,680,396  80,460 

t'Courier  Post  s .  842.337  19.888  712.347  34  144 

Grand  Totol .  2,420,231  92,452  2,392,763  116,604 

NOTE:  Effective  Sundoy,  Jon  31, 1982  the  Courier-Post-S  started  publishing 
Parade  mogorine. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e .  1,065315  23,280  1,405,413  102,624 

Observei-m  1,498,342  484.915  1,401,437  414.458 

'Observers  957,045  314.893  1.043.973  228.517 

Grand  Totol  3,521.022  825,088  4,050.823  745,799 


NOTE:  News-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only  Lost  sot.  publication  Feb  27, 


CHICAGO,  III. 

Tribune-o/d .  2353,703  2,358,023  3301,909  2,824301 

Tribune-S  1,948,624  990,945  2,554,798  970,343 

Sun-Times-m  2,154,008  450.444  2  305.918  414,938 

'Sun  Times  S  849.712  443315  898.104  599.425 

Grand  Totol .  7,508,047  4,642,927  8,960,729  5,011,127 

'  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquiret  m  2,097392  22,414  2,942,290  4,844 

Enquiret  S  1327.492  28,400  2,194.737  44,472 

Post-*..  913.950  22.414  1.284.314  _ 

Grand  Totol  4338.734  73,232  4,425,343  49,534 

NOTE:  Enquirer-m  ono  S  and  Post-e  chonged  from  nine-column  to  six- 
column  wi^  Mar  29,1982. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Ploin  Oeoler-m .  2,904,055  401,073  2,954,061  312,772 

Ploin  Debler-S .  1,781,085  54,540  1,929,445  93,875 

Press-*  1367,445  265,959 

Pt*ss-S  _  _  804.187  121.348 

Grand  Total .  4385,140  455,413  7,355,158  793,974 


NOTE:  Pr*ss-eS  lost  publication  dote  June  17, 1982. 


1982  1981 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m .  4311318  223321  4,837,248  207,450 

'News  S  3.082345  287395  3,044.305  332,247 

Times  HetokJ-o/d .  3,845,753  358,929  4,101,705  150,328 

Times  Herald-S .  2.471.128  228.975  2.452.418  141.232 

Grand  Totol . 14,031,344  1,098,720  14,435,476  831357 

NOTE:  Effective  Sunday,  Jon.  3,  1982  the  News  started  publishing  Parade 
mogozine 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt  News-m .  4.974.841  4,845,422 

'Rocky  Mt.  Nevrs-S .  1,442,287  1,388,210 

Post-m .  2,897,139  90377  3.053,730  93,703 

Post  s .  2.444.474  _  2.877.907  _ 

Grand  Totol . 11,778,741  90377  12,185,249  93,703 


NOTE:  Rocky  Mountain  News-m  and  S  changed  from  six-column  to  seven- 
column  tabloid  Mar.  2, 1982. 

NOTE:  Post-e  changed  to  o  morning  edition  June  7,  1982. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

FreePress-m .  1,435,324  373,699  1,959,349  403,458 

'Free  Press  S  477344  349,749  847,532  180,068 

News-o/d  2335,297  391,682  2,811,109  513,713 

News-S  1.575.209  258.538  1.814.247  416.023 

Grand  Total  4323.094  1,393,448  7,434,237  1,513,242 

ERIE,  RA. 

Times-e .  1,238,754  4,734  1,297,930 

'Times  News-S .  1.172.549  39.408  1.041.920  27  344 

Grand  Totol .  2,411,323  44,344  2,339,850  27,344 

OREENWICH/STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Tinted .  1321,944  11,928 

TTime-S .  954,493 

Advocote-e .  1,438,143  79,808 

TAdvocote-S  984.429  _ 

Grand  Total .  4,799,431  91,734 

NOTE:  Figures  for  1981  not  available. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  2,339,658  242,048  2,473,376  511,018 

Couront-S .  1.379.749  932.439  1.545.540  424.524 

Grond  Total .  3,719,407  1,194,487  4,038,916  935,542 

NOTE:  Courant  Sundoy  Parade  lost  publication  Feb.  28,  1982. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m .  2,413,710  2,759,664 

Stor  Bulletin-e .  2,423,245  2,720,768 

'Star  Bulletin  & 

.Advertiser-S .  1.524.015  1.455.132 

Grand  Totol .  6,340,970  7,135,544 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-o/d  5,899.550  391,385  4,157,450  483,441 

Chronicles  2,952,034  214,244  3.484,340  441,975 

Post-m  4,384,503  234.231  4,448,312  530,838 

'Posts  1.570.022  538.792  1.839.370  474.784 

Grand  Totol . 14,808,111  1,378,654  16,131,492  2,151,258 


1982  1981 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


KANSAS  CITY  NIO. 

Times-m .  1,871,104  327,288  2,028,062  504400 

Stor-e  993,784  184,185  1,031,878  114.947 

Stars  1.391.840  573.112  1.533.829  241448 

Grand  Total .  4,256,730  1,086,585  4,593,769  843,215 

KNOXVILLE,  HNN. 

Journol-m .  1,305,752  84,218  1,150,086  109,784 

News-Sentinel-e  1,382,993  97,626  1,241,342  150,180 

'News-Seminel-S .  1.054.082  157.128  1.105.013  99  484 

Grand  Total  3,744,827  338,972  3,514,441  359.448 

LITTLE  ROCK,  JLRK. 

Arkonsos  Gozette-m .  766,241  219,216  1,127,739  316,096 

'Arkansas  Gozette-S .  615.440  357.244  751.518  347  200 

Grand  Totol .  1,381,901  576,480  1,879,257  663,296 


NOTE:  Arkansas  Gozette-m  ond  S  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  width 
Jon.  1,  1982. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsdoy-e .  2,545,340  692,452  2,423,762  737,590 

Newsdoy-S .  1.549.940  1.438.805  1.550.940  1.137489 

Grand  Totol .  4,095,300  2,131,257  4,174,722  1,875,279 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m .  4,897,326  3,107,935  5,014,035  3,293,454 

Times-S .  2,888,183  1,226,211  3,524,840  1,575,533 

Herold  Exominer-m .  788,308  108,720  935,293  191,217 

Herald  Exominer-S .  323.848  75.423  328.774  34.040 

Grand  Total .  8,897,665  4,518,489  9,804,942  5,094,244 

NOTE:  Herold-Exominer-e  chonged  to  o  morning  edition  June  5,  1982 

LOS  ANGELES/SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY,  CALIF. 

News-m .  2,691,547  760,996  3,259,959  693,864 

'News-S .  997.288  257.428  1.155.740  200.494 

Grand  Total .  3,488,835  1.018.424  4,415,499  894,340 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeol-m. ...  1.998,215  258,026  2,257,809  248,934 

Commmercial  Appeol-S..  1,205,145  248,644  1,437,289  144,432 

Press-Scimitar-e .  1.572.318  232.230  1.489.805  270.948 

Grand  Totol .  4,775,678  758,920  5,384,903  684,314 

NOTE:  Effective  with  May  1, 1982,  the  Press  Scimitor  has  chonged  the  format 
of  its  sot  edition  from  o  stondord  size  nine-column  to  o  tobloid  size 
seven-column  format.  The  Mon.  to  Fri.  editions  continue  the  stondord 
nine-column  format. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Bonner-e .  1,322,350  242,644  1,417,643  139,552 

Tennesseon-m .  1,331,819  250,348  1,476,849  168,767 

•Tennesseon-S .  970.909  305.940  1  059.530  243.940 

Grond  Total .  3,625,078  798,972  3,954,062  552,279 


(Continued  on  page  50) 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 

August  1982 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 

PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 54  Cities  Report 

1982 

1981 

Dollar 

Change 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Classifications 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

August . 

. $  442,654 

388,022 

+ 

54,632 

-1- 

14.1 

First  Eight  Months 

3,265,867 

2,868,524 

+ 

397,343 

+ 

13.9 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

August . 

.  107,891 

89,984 

+ 

17,907 

-1- 

19.9 

First  Eight  Months 

General 

686,485 

591,017 

-1- 

95,468 

+ 

16.2 

August . 

.  96,860 

85,933 

+ 

10,927 

- 

12.7 

First  Eight  Months 

Automotive 

927,873 

830,238 

+ 

97,635 

+ 

11.8 

August . 

.  19,913 

19,635 

+ 

278 

+ 

1.4 

First  Eight  Months 

Financial 

178,471 

137,489 

+ 

40,982 

-1- 

29.8 

August . 

.  23,820 

31,987 

— 

8,167 

— 

25.5 

First  Eight  Months 

Classified 

235,621 

217,563 

+ 

18,058 

-1- 

8.3 

August . 

.  223,705 

225,504 

- 

1,799 

— 

0.8 

First  Eight  Months 

Total  Advertising 

1,704,236 

1,641,528 

+ 

62,708 

-1- 

3.8 

August . 

.  806,952 

751,081 

+ 

55,871 

+ 

7A 

First  Eight  Months 

6,312,068 

5,695,342 

+ 

616,726 

+ 

10.8 
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Branham’s  computers 
benefit  firm’s  clients 

Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  represent¬ 
ing  203  papers  in  40  markets,  has  used  its 
computerized  billing  system  to  generate 
daily  records  on  its  clients  sales  and 
improve  cash  flow. 

Branham’s  IBM  System  34  computers 
also  enable  the  company  to  come  up  with 
monthly  linage  reports  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  last  month’s  and  last  year’s  fi¬ 
gures. 

“We  bill  and  collect  for  a  lot  of  our 
newspapers.  It  gave  us  some  justification 
for  making  that  major  investment,’’  said 
Frank  Stapleton,  Branham’s  president. 

Stapleton  said  Branham  is  able  to  store 
in  its  computers  information  on  its  news¬ 
papers’  rates,  SAUs,  circulations,  best 
food  days,  press  types,  color  capacity, 
and  types  of  ads  not  taken. 

“We  can  be  certain  we’re  operating 
with  accurate  data,’’  he  said,  “and  keep 
up  to  date  with  rate  changes.  We  can  give 
cost  estimates  on  using  SAUs  for  any 
given  paper.’’ 

Through  the  generation  of  monthly  lin¬ 
age  reports  for  each  newspaper.  Staple- 
ton  said  Branham  can  “on  a  paper  by 
paper  basis  know  where  they’re  up  and 
where  they’re  down.  Our  sales  managers 
know  where  the  strengths  and  weaknes¬ 
ses  are  for  each  paper  and  can  build  pro¬ 
grams  to  compensate.’’ 

Prior  to  computerization,  it  took 
Branham  five  days  to  age  its  receivables. 
Now,  Stapleton  said,  the  job  can  be  done 
in  less  than  an  hour. 

“We  know  precisely  when  the  money 
is  coming  in  on  which  account  and  for 
which  newspaper,’’  he  said.  “Our 
accounts  receivables  are  better  today 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  despite  the 
poor  economy.” 

Stapleton  said  having  “clear  bills”  put 
out  by  the  computers  also  “speeds  up  the 
cash  flow.” 

Branham’s  IBM  computers  have  the 
capability  to  provide  ad  agencies  with  one 
order/one  bill,  but  Stapleton  said, 
“We’ve  had  no  call  for  it.  From  our 
experience,  agencies  prefer  individual 
bills  and  tearsheets  from  each  newspaper 
to  be  sure  each  one  performs.” 

Conn,  legislature  to 
consider  VDT  bill 

The  Connecticut  State  Legislature, 
going  into  session  early  in  1983  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  is  expected  to  consider  a  proposal  to 
protect  Connecticut  workers  from  possi¬ 
ble  rediation  dangers  from  video  display 
terminals. 

State  Senator  Michael  Skelley,  D- 
Tolland,  said  the  possible  measure  could 
contain  a  requirement  that  the  computer 
terminals  be  fitted  with  lead  liners  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  radiation  coming  from 
them. 
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MORE  THAN  300  PEOPLE  attended  a  recent  open  house  at  the  Oroville  (Ca.) 
Mercury  Register's  new  $700,000  facility.  The  new  AAercury  facility  is  located  in  the 
Thermalito  area  of  OrOville,  across  the  Feather  River  from  the  downtown  Oroville 
plant  in  which  the  AAercury  was  published  for  almost  30  years. 


xrr 


PORIABIE 


STILL  THE  MOST  RUGGED 
STILL  THE  EASIEST  TO  USE 
STILL  THE  MOST  SIMPLE 
STILL  LOW  IN  COST! 


B  XITROn 


814  PHOENIX  DRIVE 
ANN  ARBOR.  Ml  48104 


QUESTIONS?  FOR  QUICK  RESPONSE  CALL  AL  GEIST  AT 313/971-8530 


Unsge — (Cont’d  from  page  48) 

1982  1981 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


NEW  YORK,  N.T. 

TiiMwii . . 2^13,550  292,978  2,729,893  208,117 

Times-S  3,169,510  2,073,695  3,552,413  1,615,095 

Nm-m  1,113.182  I.X7.599  1,175.900  1,055.186 

NcwS'S  585,888  1.445,586  636,197  1.466,872 

Post-o/d  924877  805.694  _ 

GfondToml .  8,»7.007  5,119,658  8,900,097  4,345,270 

NOTF:  Post-e  dnngcd  fnxn  six-coluirai  tabloid  to  sn«n.colu(nn  tabloid 
Sept  I.  1981 

NEWARK,  NJ. 

StorLedger-m .  2.869,449  161,937  3,071,506  118,973 

•Star  Ledger  S .  2.927.1X  417.088  2.794.389  325.176 

Grand  Tolol .  5,796.587  579,025  5,865,895  444,149 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune.e .  1,590,139  298,591  1,858,013  258,927 

•Tribune-S .  935.587  99.840  1. 299.937  35.040 

Grand  Total .  2,525.726  398,431  3,157,950  293,967 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  Ki/d  4,576,257  196,900  5,204,052  123,080 

TRegister-S  ...  2.027.163  16.416  2.440  302  36.064 

Grand  Total  6,603,420  213.316  7.644,354  159.144 

PATERSON,  NJ. 

Newsm .  825.896  211.486  905.796  111.036 

Grand  Totol .  825,896  211,486  905,796  111,036 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumol  Stor^l/d .  1,363,925  180,760  1,532,516  161,616 

•Journal  Stor-S .  917,086  98.568  872.451  65.296 

Grand  Totol .  2.281,011  279,328  2,404,967  226,912 

PHIUUKLPNIA,  PA. 

8ulletin-e .  1,024,618  487,497 

8ulletin-S  . .  480,437  394,702 

Inquirer-m .  1,968,234  277,441  1,959,746  174,536 

Inquirer-S .  1,899,280  671,410  2,144,154  585,212 

News  e  1.105.5X  _  9X.999  23920 

Grand  Totol  4,973,044  948,851  6,539,954  1,665,867 

NOTE:  8ullebn.e  and  S  ceosed  publicotion  Jon.  29,  1982. 

PITTSRURGH,  PJL 

Post  Gozette  m .  884,210  505,018  998,750  557,423 

Ptess^e .  1,698,119  525,932  1,839,662  597,676 

•Press-S .  2.187.672  92.400  2.337.504  36.416 

Grand  Totol .  4,770,001  1,123,350  5,175,916  1,191,515 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bolletin-e .  1,538,398  745,423  1,461,025  544,545 

Journolm .  1,532,746  454,862  1,407,478  367,135 

Joumol-S .  1.600.685  293.092  1.608.585  283.636 

Grand  Totol .  4,671,829  1,493,377  4,477,088  1,195,316 


NOTE:  Bulletin.e  and  JournoUm  hove  o  combined  sot.  edition.  The  linoge  is 
shown  only  in  the  Bulletin.e 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  &Chronicle-m  1,559,811  84,536  1,664,288  154,687 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  s  1,360.204  162,380  1,220,175  190,568 


Times  Limoni .  1.615.442  57.806  1.470.707  162.664 

Grand  Totol .  4,535,457  304,724  4,355,170  507,919 

■NOTE.  Times  Union.e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

ST.  PETERSRURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e .  1,711,736  51,600  1,874,686  44,599 

Times-m.  2,488,421  1,170,802  2,631,346  1,284,112 

•Times-S  1.466.936  585.707  1.622.771  536.447 

Grand  Totol .  5,669,093  1,808,109  6,128,803  1,865,158 


SAN  JkFFTONIO.  TEX. 

Express  m .  2,467,651  257,444  2,629,261  316,632 

tExpress  News-S .  1,673,620  229,440  1,674,371  228,104 

Express-News-sot .  657,036  784,896 

News-e  2,250,506  225,056  2,408,851  260,224 

light-e  2,260,998  343.320  2,387,843  388,416 

•Lights  1,461,560  318,164  1,629,592  218,464 

Light-sot  524.640  _  620.635  _ 

Grond  Total . 11,296,011  1,373,424  12,135,449  1,411,840 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  3,202,742  253,821  3,530.686  286,239 

•Union-S  1,646,497  84,788  1,898,416  41,384 

Tribune-t  3J91.329  270.604  3.752.291  306  310 

Grand  Totol .  8,240,568  609,213  9,181,393  633,933 

SAN  FRJkteCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  2,129,215  641,281  2,323,092  643,093 

Exominer-e .  2,100,286  652,163  2,269,760  635,175 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  1.325.844  588.752  1  815  891  346  888 

Grond  Totol .  5,555,345  1,882,196  6,408,743  1,625,156 


1982  1981 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

SJLN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Atercuty-m .  4,331,849  572,345  5,280,170  252,837 

News-e .  3,626,863  572,333  4,258,010  253,625 

•Mercury-News-S .  2.171.417  225.884  2.750.062  13.536 

Grond  Total . I0,1M,129  1,370,562  12,288,242  519,998 

NOTE;  AAercury-m  and  News-e  hove  o  combined  sot.  edition.  The  linoge  is 
only  shown  in  the  Mercury-m. 


SHREVEPORT,  UL 


Joumol -e . 

.  1,513,791  84,856 

1,581,907 

106,480 

Tlmes*m . 

.2.023,495  118,744 

2,154,099 

137,640 

*Tlmes-S . 

.  1,218.308  115.704 

1.204.846 

Grand  Total . 

.  4,755,594  319,304 

4,940,852 

246,120 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Joumol-e . 

.  1,665,421  294,383 

1,538,390 

156,308 

*Herald-Americon-S . 

.  1,090,901  143,372 

1,276,150 

11,592 

Post  Stondord-m . 

.  1.137.468  380.089 

1.119.131 

240.272 

Grond  Totol . 

.  3,893.790  817,844 

3,933,671 

408,172 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-ffl . 

.  4,621,297  734,556 

4,982,010 

742,443 

*Post-S . 

.  2.047.905  742.073 

2.457,057 

_i4U12 

Grond  Total . 

6,669,202  1,476,629 

7,439.067 

1,503,562 

NOTE:  Stor-e  ond  S  ceosed  publication  Aug.  7, 

1981. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  JOURNALS 

Alexondrio  Joumol-m... 

.  764,254 

Prince  George's  Joumol- 

m  688,507 

AAontgomery  Joumol-m 

.  718,942  4,272 

Fairfax  Joumal-m . 

844,143 

Arlington  Joumol-m..... 

..  767.747 

Grond  Totol . 

.  3,783.593  4.272 

NOTE:  Figures  for  1981  not  available. 

NOTE:  Journals  published  five  doys  o  week  only 

WESTCHESTCR  ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispotch-e . 

..  1,287,148  222,388 

1,382,511 

185,652 

Reporter  Dispotch-S . 

..  1.222.814  244.688 

1.013.410 

_ 4L42S 

Grond  Totol . 

..  2,509,962  467,076 

2,395,921 

247,348 

AUGUST  I9B2/I9SI 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


1982  1981 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Titnes-Union-m .  1,404,614  1,544,934 

Knickerbocker  News-e.  942,687  1,002,183 

Times-Union-S .  646.056  636.939 

Grond  Totol .  2,993,357  3,184,056 

NOTE:  Heorst  Newspoper  period  runs  July  26-August  22,  1982 

ALTOONA,PA. 

Mirror-e .  1,559,439  1,819,090 

ANAHEIM,  CALIF. 

8ulletin-e .  1,514,254  1,666,868 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Doily  News-m .  817,920  1,076,297 

NOTE:  ROP  linoge  only-inserts  not  included. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e .  1,850,660  310,548  1,999,900  259,532 

News-S  1,529,850  1,657,992 

Post-Herold-m .  1.679  454  _  1. 544.970  _ 

Grand  Totol .  5,059,964  310,548  5,202,862  259,532 

BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

Expositor-e .  1,520,910  1,598,679 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Telegrom-m .  1,278,580  1,428,271 

Post-e  1,398,374  1,601,150 

Post-S  770.91 1  891  641 

Grand  Total .  3,447,865  3,921,062 

NOTE:  Sot.  linage  reported  in  Posl-e  figures  only, 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m .  1,511,146  1,468,446 

Free  Press-S .  328.328  241.402 

Grand  Total .  1,839,474  1,709,848 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald  -e .  4,222,965  6,516,943 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Stor-Tribune-mS .  2,032,870  2,273,544 


NOTE;  Includes  inserts--246,134  lines  in  1982;  271,502  lines  in  1981 
Fomily  Weekly  not  included — 65,227  lines  in  1982;  75,041  lines  in  1981. 


1982  1981 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Herald-m .  908,074  234,157  1,250,291  247,064 

Herold-S .  166,984  43,059  222.917  44.050 

Grond  Totol .  1,075,058  277,216  1,473,208  291,114 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  532,770  191,423  535,777  217,398 

Tribune-e .  687,701  798,609 

Registers .  994.306  35.298  1.073  989  35.857 

Grand  Total .  2,214,777  226,721  2,408,375  253,255 


DOVER,  DELA. 

Delaware  State  News-e  1,033,298  637,235 

Delaware  State  News-S.  675.738  277.463 


Grand  Total .  1,709.036  914,698 

NOTE:  Inserts  not  included 

EDMOPITON,  ALTA. 

Journol-e .  4,142,025  5,360,829 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Stor-Telegrom-m .  3,187,898  729,176  1,568,840  786,079 

Stor-Telegrom-e .  2,731,060  890,214  1,521,854  848,698 

Stor-Telegram-S .  2  254  630  218.470  1 .575.076  147.473 

Grand  Total .  8,173,588  1,837;860  4,665,770  1,782,250 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts  and  zoned  editions 

GREENSBURG,  PJL. 

Tribune-Review-m .  1,491,378  1,608,334 

Tribune-Review-S .  1.218.056  1.1X.346 

Grond  Totol .  2,709,434  2,738,680 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Storm  2  082,126  2,255,481 

Newse  1  641,096  1,726,180 

Stor  S  1.233.378  1  . 341. 155 

Grond  Total .  4.956,600  5,322,816 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e .  2,134,672  2,337,845 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Stor-d/S .  1,547,070  1,701,574 

NOTE  Includes  inserts — 547,820  lines  in  1982;  562,534  lines  in  1981. 

LOS  ANGELES/TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Breeze  e .  3,242,498  3,548,258 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Joumol-m .  1,926,194  X2,695  1,874,641  248,681 

Louisville  Times-e .  1,976,379  449,062  1,990,754  379,457 

Courier-Journal 

&  Times-S .  2.098.727  12.043  2.139.726  4  029 

Gror.d  Total .  6,001,300  763,800  6,005,121  632,167 


NOTE:  ROP  disploy  linoge  is  published  on  6-column  basis  but  converted  to 
8-column  basis  above.  Classified  published  and  reported  on  10-column 
basis. 


MADISON,  Wise. 

Copitol  Times-e .  1.723.408  1,870,792 

Stole  Joumol-m .  1.766  439  1,904,727 

State  Journal  s .  1.128  890  I  030.845 

Grand  Total .  4.618.737  4,806,364 

NOTE  6-column  poges  converted  to  8-column.  Includes  legal. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-Journol-m .  961,548  1,011,528 

MONROE,LA, 

News-Stor-World-d .  1,349,208  1,432,956 

News-Slor-World-S .  724.150  701  960 

Grand  Totol .  2,073,358  2,134,916 

NOTE:  Gonnett  newspaper  period  runs  Aug  2-Sept  5,  1982 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gozelte-m .  3,284,172  4,259,452 

Le  Oevoir-m .  250,569  X1,875 

Le  Oimonche-Atolin-S .  157.996  237  748 

Grond  Total .  3,692,737  4,799,075 

NOTE:  Gozette  incudes  T.V  Times- -24,021  lines  in  1982;  34,650  lines  in 
1981  Le  Oimonche-Motin  includes  inserts^  -55,264  lines  in  1982;  25,734 
lines  in  1981. 


NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegroph-e .  1,507,233  1,512,532 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N  J. 

Home  News-e .  1,286,064  1,268,479 

Home  News-S .  930.817  923.627 

Grond  Total .  2,216,881  2,192,106 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Doily  Press-m .  1,952,776  2,041,536 

Times  Herold-e .  1,744,834  1,785,224 

Doily  Press-S .  1.382.570  1  409  856 

Grond  Total .  5,080,180  5,236,616 


(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Newsday  to  offer 
24  hour  cable  news 

Beginning  on  April  1,  1983,  Newsday 
will  provide  24  hour  news  programming 
on  Cablevision’s  Long  Island  system. 

Cablevision  presently  serves  about 
160,000  homes  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties. 

Newsday  plans  to  offer  viewers  a  live 
local  news  program  each  evening.  At 
other  times,  the  News  will  be  a  headline 
service  with  ads  in  a  text  and  graphics 
format.  The  graphics  will  be  done  with 
some  of  the  Telidon  videotex  technology 
developed  by  Times  Mirror  Co.,  News- 
day’s  parent  firm,  in  its  field  trial  of  two- 
way  electronic  information  in  southern 
California. 

Newsday’s  cable  news  will  be  one-way 
only,  and  there  are  no  plans  at  present  to 
develop  a  two-way  capability. 

With  510,000  daily  circulation  and 
580,000  Sunday  circulation,  Newsday 
called  itself  “the  nation's  largest  evening 
paper"  when  it  announced  the  cable  deal. 

Publisher  Dave  Laventhol  said  News- 
day’s  “experiment”  with  Cablevision 
“represents  the  largest  joint  effort  by  a 
newspaper  and  cable  company  in 
America.” 


Joseph  AAcEntee,  president  of  Diversified  Printing  Corporation,  Tennessee  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lomor  Alexan^  and  David  Cooper,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  new  DPC  rotogravure  plant  in  Dickson,  Tennessee,  were  all  smiles  as  the  first 
issue  of  Parode  magazine  to  be  printed  at  the  $60  million  facility  came  off  the 
presses. 

According  to  DPC  president  Joseph  McEntee,  the  plant  has  an  anticipated  annual 
payroll  of  $5,000,000.  There  are  currently  130  employees  on  staff  who  were 
selected  from  2,500  applicants  and  given  an  eight-week  intensive  training  program. 


CWO&O  named 


Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel 
has  appointed  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  in  New  York  as 
its  advertising  sales  representative.  The 
Cox  paper  was  represented  by  Branham 
Newspaper  Sales. 


Greek  gov't 

(Continued  from  page  47} 


In  accordance  with  worldwide  trends, 
morning  papers  are  facing  dwindling 
circulation  and  advertising  revenue.  This 
trend  affects  such  respected  dailies  as 
Kathimerini.  By  contrast,  the  entertain¬ 
ment-oriented  evening  papers  are  at 
present  successful  in  stemming  the 
inroads  made  by  television  competition. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  advertising  from  flow¬ 
ing  too  quickly  from  the  press  to  tv,  the 
government  has  restricted  the  number  of 
commercials  that  may  appear  on  the  three 
government-owned  television  networks. 
While  such  quotas  are  appreciated  by 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
departments,  this  is  yet  another  aspect  of 
continuing  —  and  unseemingly 
unavoidable  —  government 
intervention. 

Press  Undersecretary  Maroudas  ear¬ 
lier  announced  that  the  government  plans 
to  revitalize  its  own  press  service,  the 
Athens  News  Agency  (ANA)  “in  order  to 
carry  out  its  mission  in  according  with 
present-day  requirements. 
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HOW  MANY  QUESTIONS 
HAVE  YOU  ASKED 


ABOUT  CIGARETTES? 


There's  more  than  one 
side  to  every  issue.  Including 
those  involving  cigarettes. 

That's  Pam  Jones'  job. 
Giving  straight  answers  to 
tough  guestions  about 
cigarettes.  In  person  or  on 
the  phone. 

You  need  the  other  side. 


Call  toll  free 

(800)  424-9876. 
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(Cant'd  from  page  50) 

1982  198) 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


N08F01K,  VA. 

Virginan-Pilot-in . . 2^^  190,428  2,469,836  147,210 

ledjer-Sw-e .  2,057,0)3  5)637)  2353,96)  478,199 

Virginian-Pilot  & 

ledger-Stor-S .  ) .586.5)2  403.7)6  ). 697.482  409.6)6 

Grand  Total .  5.978,190  1.1)1,0)5  632)379  1,035,025 

NORTH  RAT,  ONT. 

Nuggel-« .  756,539  820,92) 

NORTH  MATTE,  NER. 

Tdegraph-mS  709,577  786398 

NOTE:  IndudK  Fomily  UVeoMy— 61.174  lines  in  1982;  74.032  lines  in  1981. 

OOOEN,  UTAH 

Stamtod-Enminer-e .  2,152.938  2.038.492 

Stondord-Exominer-S  943.830  _  915.692  _ 

Grand  Total .  3,096.768  2,954,184 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Family  Weekly — 65,226  lines  in  1982;  74,690  lines  in 
1981. 

OKIAHONIA  CITT,  OKIA. 

Oklohomon-m .  2.0)1.378  1.013,507  2,134312  921,097 

Tiities-e .  2,007,944  984,961  2,015,923  982307 

OkWiotnm-S .  1310.015  _  1.762399  _ 

Grand  Tolol .  5,829337  1,998,468  5,913,134  1,903,904 

OEAAHA,  NER. 

World-Herold^neS .  2,778370  2,914324 

ORLANDO,  HA. 

Sentinel  Star-aids _  4359.180  )367.970  4379.036  1365.182 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

le  Orait-e  1350,195  1387327 

PALM  SPRINOS.PALM  DESERT,  CALIF. 

Desert  Sun-e .  1,111,507  1  356,945 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Peninsula  Times 

Tribune-e .  1375,036  248,934  1348,710  193,508 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic  m  3380.338  162,106  4398.420  173,726 

Goielte-e  3,779,034  168322  4343.638  178,626 

Republics  1.968332  2.066.190  _ 

Grand  Tolol  9.627,604  330,428  10.608.248  352.352 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Piess-HeraW-m .  1,120,335  1,066,237 

Enpress-e .  1,061322  1,025,811 

Telegram-S .  849.775  776.309 

Grand  Tolol .  3,031,632  2,868.357 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-mS .  5,015,906  5,602,310 

Oregon  Journol-e .  1.806324  1.804.600 

Grand  Total .  6,822,1M  7,406,910 

QUEREC,  QUE. 

le  Soleil-e .  1,684,862  2,098,062 

NOTE:  Inserts  not  included — 575,160  lines  in  1982,  572,750  lines  in  1981 

READING,  PA. 

Times-m/Eagle-e .  2387332  1,342,018 

Eogle-S .  1.107.747  900.566 

Grand  Total .  1,494,979  2,242,584 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  1,0)7,156  1,067.366 

Gontte-e  1,058366  1,131,760 

Gazette-Journals .  266.336  308.686 

Grand  Total .  2,342,158  2.527,812 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Time$-0ispalcb-m .  1,757,440  1,848,114 

Times  Oispolch-S .  1,545,966  1,622,452 

News  leoder-e .  1.372.755  1.529.599 

Grond  Total .  4,676,161  5,000,165 

NOTE:  Port-run  and  comics  not  included 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise  m .  1,895,180  2,1)8,704 

Press-Enterprise-e .  1,584,800  1,777,664 

Press-Enterprise-S .  529.424  61 1 .394 

Grond  Total .  4,009,404  4,507,762 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  or  preprinted  inserts  not  included 

SAN  RERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS .  2.782,878  2,922,066 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  not  included 

SANTA  RARRARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-eS .  2,747,360  8,344  3,104,528  3,654 


NOTE:  Porade  linage  not  included. 


1982  1981 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


SCOTTS  RLUFF,  NER. 


Stor-Herold-mS .  806.415  956,003 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  Weekly — 61,193linus  in  1982;  73,958  lines  in  1981. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-dS _ _  1,841,761  2,149,838 

Times-dS .  4.129.986  4.390.792 

Grond  Total .  5,971,747  6,540,630 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spekesmon-Review-m .  1322.734  1,543327 

Spokesman-Review-S .  797,314  906,913 

Chronicle-e .  1.345.190  1.574.531 

Grond  Totol .  3,465,238  4,024,671 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  & 

Tribune  Ledger-S .  1,979,418  2,224,656 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m .  3,069,077  3,342,388 

Tribune-S .  1.979.088  2.040.342 

Grond  Totol .  5,048,165  5,382,7X 

NOTE:  Port-run  and  comics  not  included 

NOTE:  Tampo  Times  ceased  publicotion  Aug.  14,  1982 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

8lode-e .  1,755,624  1,977,208 

8lode-S .  1.437.164  1.514.425 

Grand  Total .  3,192,788  3,491,633 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Capital  Journal-o/d .  1,172,857  1,187,662 

Copital-Joumal-S .  685.506  583.530 

Grand  Totol .  1,858,363  1,771,192 

TOROFTTO,  ONT. 

Star-e .  4,057,033  4,749,713 

Sun-m  .  1  991.965  2.554.997 

Grond  Tolol .  6.048.998  7,304,7)0 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m .  2,933,224  3,105,564 

Citizen-e .  2,877,658  3,031.602 

Stor-S .  1.629.824  1.677.746 

Grond  Total .  7,440,706  7,814,912 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade  linage 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m .  1,653,350  1,727,217 

Tribune-e  ....  1,648,186  1,690,489 

World-S  1.166.000  1.214.547 

Grand  Total  4,467,536  4,632,253 

NOTE:  Figures  are  bosed  on  6-column  format  and  9-column  classified 

VANCOUVER,  R.C. 

Sun-e .  3,685,61)  4,883,023 

NOTE:  Includes  Today  Mogozine 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e .  1,567,4)2  1,893,640 

WEST  PALM  REACH,  FLA. 

Post-m .  2,230,984  137,7)8  2,569,798  136,626 

Times-e .  1,732,472  6,804  2,025,758  122,108 

Post-S .  1.589.028  120918  1.669.248  30.240 

Grand  Total .  5,552,484  265,440  6,264,804  288,974 

WILKES-RARRE,  PA. 

Times-leoder  o/d .  948,136  858,172 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Joornal-m,e .  1,744,933  1,759,634 

News-Joumal-S .  988.^73  904.098 

Grand  Total .  2,733,006  2,663,732 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Star-m .  1,057,826  1,192,296 

Stor-News-S .  411.460  403.466 

Grand  Total .  1,469,286  1,595,762 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-e .  1,938,107  2,288,968 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Joumal-m .  1,376,914  1,631,000 

Sentinel-e .  1,301,286  1,391,180 

Journal-Sentinel-S .  863.730  766.206 

Grand  Total .  3,541,930  3,788,386 

NOTE:  Port-run  ond  comics  not  included 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Gozetle-e .  1,213,795  1,226,211 

Telegrom-m .  1,147,429  1,204,794 

Telegram-S .  1.552.085  1.365.689 

Grand  Totol .  3,913,309  3,796,694 


Murdoch  seeks 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

The  wage  freeze  would  save' the  Post 
$3.5  million,  Murdoch  said. 

The  concessions  to  the  Daily  News, 
which  reduced  the  paper’s  5,000  full  time 
job  equivalents  by  over  1,300  positions, 
came  through  operational  and  plant 
changes,  elimination  of  overtime,  early 
retirements,  and  buyouts. 

News  gets  three  year  pact 
The  News  also  negotiated  with  the 
unions  a  new  three  year  contract  which 
goes  into  effect  on  March  31,  1984. 

Six  unions  —  mailers,  pressmen, 
stereotypers,  photoengravers,  machin¬ 
ists,  and  paperhandlers  —  have  ratified 
the  new  contract  so  far. 

The  News  expects  the  five  remaining 
unions  to  ratify  the  pact  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  When  ratification  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  newspaper  will  go  ahead  with 
plans  to  invest  $44  million  in  modernizing 
its  Brooklyn  plant  and  building  satellite 
plants  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island. 

Key  provisions  of  that  pact  include  a 
$110  wage  increase  per  employee  over 
three  years,  a  plan  to  share  with  em¬ 
ployees  25%  of  operating  profits  over  6%, 
and  an  agreement  to  keep  the  Cost  of 
Living  Adjustment  on  a  “point  for  point 
basis”  with  the  trigger  at  6%  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  price  increase. 

The  Daily  News  wanted  to  put  a  2%  cap 
on  the  COLA  if  the  CPI  topped  6%,  but 
dropped  this  proposal  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

COLA  key  issue 

McDonald  said  keeping  the  COLA  pro¬ 
visions  unchanged  was  “essential  to  get¬ 
ting  the  pacts  ratified”  by  the  union 
members. 

“The  COLA  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  wages  of  our  people,”  McDonald 
said.  “They  made  a  lot  of  sacrifices  in 
giving  up  overtime  and  bonuses.  A  lot  are 
taking  home  a  lot  less  money  now  than 
any  wage  increases  or  COLA  will  put  in 
the  pay  envelope.” 

McDonald  conceded  that  if  the  CPI 
skyrockets  in  the  future  and  the  Daily 
News  is  continuing  to  struggle  financial¬ 
ly,  the  COLA  provisions  of  the  contract 
“could  cause  them  to  lose  money.” 

He  said,  “We  think  that  with  the  sav¬ 
ings  the  unions  gave  and  with  the  mod¬ 
ernization  plans  the  Daily  News  has,  they 
will  be  making  money.” 

Greg  Thornton,  Daily  News  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  industrial  relations  and  the  pap¬ 
er’s  chief  negotiator,  said  the  COLA  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  in  the  contracts  since 
1%7. 

“With  all  the  projections  we  have,  it 
should  be  something  we  can  handle.  The 
COLA  is  small  potatoes  compared  to  $50 
million  annually,”  Thornton  said. 
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Pulitzer  divorce  a  prize 
for  press  of  the  world 


A  platoon  of  reporters  and  photograph¬ 
ers  from  news  media  almost  around  the 
world  encamped  in  posh  Palm  Beach, 
Florida  for  what  the  late  New  York  World 
might  have  captioned  “The  Divorce 
Battle  of  the  Century.” 

Glaring  at  each  other  in  a  tiny  court¬ 
room,  the  principals  in  Pulitzer  v.  Pulitzer 
were  Herbert  “Peter”  Pulitzer,  a  51- 
year-old  grandson  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  I, 
the  publisher,  and  Roxanne  Ulrich  Dixon 
Pulitzer,  3 1 -year-old  Cinderella  bride 
from  a  small  town.  Mainly  at  stake  in  the 
sensational  trial  was  the  eventual  custody 
of  their  five-year-old  twin  sons. 

Why  did  so  many  newsmen  come  to 
far — from  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  from  England,  France  and  Italy — to 
cover  a  feud  between  two  people?  John 
Bell,  correspondent  for  the  Daily  Express 
in  London,  gave  the  most  logical  answer. 
“Because  they  are  world-famous  names.” 

He  didn't  have  to  mention  the  lurid 
details  of  the  testimony  presented  to  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Judge  Carl  Harper,  who  con¬ 
fessed  he  would  rather  be  presiding  at  a 
criminal  trial.  In  a  less  solemn  mood  he 
remarked  that  if  he  didn’t  commit  an  error 
in  admitting  testimony  he  should  deserve 
a  Pulitzer  Prize — “no  pun  intended.” 

Some  reporters  in  their  copy  characte- 
rized  the  evidence  as  “juicy”  or 
“steamy.”  Witnesses  from  all  walks  of 
life,  many  described  as  “elegant”  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  millionaires’  resort,  told  stor¬ 
ies  of  lesbianism,  infidelity  by  both  partn¬ 
ers,  incest,  cocaine-snorting,  weird  se¬ 
ances,  and  immoral  sex. 

Judge  Harper  refused  to  move  the  hear¬ 
ings  to  a  large  courtroom  to  accomodate 
the  press  and  public.  “A  courtroom,”  he 
proclaimed ,”  is  for  a  trial ;  it  is  not  a  media 
event.”  This  compelled  the  numerous 
reporters  to  jockey  for  positions  outside 
the  small  court  two  or  three  hours  before 
the  time  for  action  in  order  to  capture  any 
of  the  nine  chairs  available  to  the  media. 
Four  of  these  seats  were  at  a  coffee  table. 

Those  left  outside  resorted  to  coverage 
via  the  television  camera  and  sound 
equipment  which  Florida  allows  in  state 
courts.  A  few  of  these  reporters 
exchanged  reminiscences  about  covering 
the  Klaus  von  Bulow  trial  in  Newport 
R.I. 

Conflicting  testimony  touched  on 
Pulitzer’s  wealth,  his  young  wife  claiming 
her  accountants  valued  his  assets  in 
excess  of  $25  million.  But  he  admitted 
only  to  one-tenth  of  this  sum,  saying  he 
had  built  most  of  this  from  his  own  ven¬ 
tures  in  liquor  stores,  citrus  groves, 
hotels  and  real  estate.  Only  $500,000  was 
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inherited  from  the  Pulitzer  newspaper 
fortune,  he  declared. 

Palm  Beach  Mayor  Mack  Ritchie 
decried  the  news  media  attention  to  the 
case.  He  commented,  “This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  newspapers  create  for 
sensationalism.” 

The  area’s  principal  daily  newspaper, 
the  Post  at  West  Palm  Beach,  presented 
full  reports  of  the  trial  in  conservative 
display.  The  Cox  group’s  newspaper, 
incidentally,  wears  a  sketch  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  I  on  its  front  page  logo, 
reminding  its  readers  that  it  once  won  one 
of  the  coveted  prizes  for  reporting. 

On  the  sidelines  of  the  whole  tawdry 
case  was  Pulitzer’s  ex-wife,  Lilly,  who  is 
a  very  successful  fashion  designer  (pink 
and  white)  and  owner  of  a  chain  of  high- 
style  dress  shops. 

Insert  record 

The  October  10  Newsday  contained  25 
free  standing  preprints.  Dave  Targe, 
executive  vicepresident-marketing,  said 
it  was  the  largest  number  of  preprints 
ever  carried  by  Newsday  in  a  single  day. 
Many  of  the  inserts  were  geared  towards 
Columbus  Day  sales. 


Newspapers  defect 
ABC  coupon  program 

Twelve  newspapers,  three  advertisers 
and  a  coupon  insert  supplier  have  wit¬ 
hdrawn  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  Coupon  Verification  Service  this 
year. 

Two  of  the  newspapers  later  rejoined 
the  service,  leaving  115  newspapers,  18 
advertisers,  22  ad  agencies  and  three 
coupon  insert  suppliers  as  participants. 

The  service  was  started  in  1980  in  an 
effort  to  stop  misredemption  of  man¬ 
ufacturers’  cents-off-coupons. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  non-publishers  paid  70%  of  the 
approximately  $500,000  annual  cost. 
Under  changes  in  the  service  approved  at 
the  ABC  board’s  August  meeting, 
publishers  and  non-publishers  (advertis¬ 
ers,  ad  agencies  and  coupon  insert  suppli¬ 
ers)  now  split  the  cost  50%-50%. 

According  to  Howard  Kutz.  assistant 
managing  director  of  ABC,  “The 
advertisers  felt  that  newspapers  should 
pay  all,  or  most,  of  the  cost  of  the  service. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  request, 
given  the  advertisers’  major  financial 
commitment  to  te  financing  of  the  ser¬ 
vice’s  first  two  years.” 

The  cost  to  newspapers  of  membership 
in  the  service  is  based  on  circulation.  The 
fees  are:  less  than  250,000  circulation, 
$2,000;  250,000  to  500,000  circulation, 
$3,000;  and  more  than  500,000,  $4,000. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO 
CIGARETTE  SMOKE 
IN  THE  AIR? 


There's  more  than  one 
side  to  every  issue.  Including 
those  involving  cigarettes. 

That's  Ann  Browder's 
job.  Giving  straight  answers 
to  tough  questions  about 
cigarettes.  In  person  or  on 
the  phone. 

You  need  the  other  side. 

Call  toll  free 
(800)  424-9876. 
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Children’s  Express  plans  bureaus: 

pilot  program  now  in  Saiem,  Mass.  reporters  to  assistant  editors. 

The  system  that  has  evolved  goes  like 


When  two  young  reporters  from  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Express”  interviewed  Congress¬ 
man  Claude  Pepper  for  NBC’s  Today 
Show,  they  didn’t  expect  their  questions 
to  lead  to  a  Congressional  hearing,  but 
that’s  what  happened. 

Congressman  Pepper  is  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
and  the  young  reporters’  persistent 
interest  in  the  widening  gulf  between 
young  and  old  sparked  the  Congressional 
hearing,  “Old  and  Young;  Generations  at 
the  Crossroad,”  in  September. 

One  of  the  key  witnesses  to  testify  was 
Children’s  Express  reporter  Ben  Jorgen¬ 
sen,  13,  of  New  York  City. 

Stirring  things  up  isn’t  new  at  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Express  and  if  their  planned 
expansion  into  regional  news  bureaus 
works,  kids  all  over  the  country  will  soon 
be  getting  in  on  the  action. 

Now  in  distribution  with  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  Children’s  Express  has 
been  making  waves  for  seven  years.  The 
first  big  splash  came  at  the  1976  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  when  they  scooped  the 
assembled  world  press  on  Jimmy  Carter’s 
choice  of  Walter  F.  Mondale  as  his  run¬ 
ning  mate.  CHILDREN'S  EXPRESS  GOES  TO  WASHINGTON— Ben  Jorgensen,  13, 

Publisher  Robert  H.  Clampitt  says  the  of  blew  York  City,  a  reporter  for  Children's  Express  and  one  of  the  witnesses 

project  was  originally  to  be  a  soft  news  at  Rep.  Claude  Pepper's  hearing  on  the  generation  gap,  helps  the  Florida 

magazine  for  kids  by  kids.  He  expected  congressman  celebrate  his  82nd  birthday  on  Capitol  Hill.  From  front,  left,  ore 

the  reporters  to  focus  on  the  light  feature  Jorgensen,  Pepper,  and  actor  Doug  McKeon.  Also  helping  blow  out  the 

side  of  the  conventions,  “You  know,  candles,  in  the  background,  ore,  from  left.  Reps.  Donald  Albosto,  D-Mich., 

talking  to  the  guys  who  were  putting  up  l^ofi  Wyden,  D-Ore.,  and  Marc  AAarks,  R-Pa.  (Associated  press  Laser  photo 

balloons  or  to  kids  whose  parents  were  by  John  Duricka) 

delegates.  Instead,  armed  with  limited  Now,  in  order  to  support  the  participa-  this:  reporters  from  8  to  13  years  old 
credentials,  secret  service  clearances  and  (jo,,  of  iQ^gi  children  and  teenagers  as  assemble  under  the  direction  of  a  14-  to 
press  cards,  the  reporters  went  straight  reporters  and  editors.  Children’s  Express  18-year  old  assistant  editor.  The  teenager 

for  the  hard  news  stories.  And  got  them,  has  launched  a  news  bureau  program  with  organizes  a  briefing  on  the  subject  at 

Clainpitt  still  sounds  astonished  when  he  ^  pi|Q(  bureau  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  hand,  makes  sure  the  reporters  have 
admits,  “The  kids  invented  Children  s  with  the  backing  of  the  Salem  Evening  questions  prepared,  escorts  the  children 
Express  at  the  conventions.  1  had  no  idea  News,  Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  their  interview,  tape  records  the 
they  could  do  what  the  did.  Salem  State  College  and  a  committee  of  (interview  and  then  runs  a  debriefing. 

Stories  about  Children  s  Express  have  Iq^^I  business  men  and  women,  Salem  That’s  when  the  kids  share  their 
appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers  bureau  is  now  producing  columns  every  impressions  and,  in  effect,  “write”  the 

all  over  the  world  and  have  stimulated  vveek  for  the  News  and,  with  some  story  on  audio  tape.  Adult  transcribers 

inquiries  by  thousands  of  children.  regularity,  for  Field  syndication.  type  up  the  material  and  teen  and  adult 

Lynn  Leiberg  Sygiel ,  a  former  teacher,  editors  cut  and  paste  the  children’ s  words 
is  in  charge  of  educational  services  at  the  into  a  finished  piece. 

Evening  News  and  was  a  key  person  in  Children’s  Express  is  having  an  effect 
bringing  the  program  to  Salem.  on  education  and  on  increasing  numbers 

“One  of  the  most  appealing  things  of  children,  but  what  about  its  impact  on 

about  the  project,”  says  Sygiel,  “is  the  newspapers?  Steve  Jehorek,  president  of 

fact  that  successful  reporters  are  not  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate,  has  an 

necessarily  children  who  are  stand-outs  opinion.  “Everybody  in  this  business 

in  school.  Teachers  tend  to  recommend  talks  about  declining  readership,  but 

their  best  students,  but  children  with  good  ideas  on  reversing  that  decline  are 

average  or  even  below  average  academic  scarce,”  says  Jehorek.  “Children’s 

performance  get  so  excited  about  the  Express  gets  a  whole  new  generation  of 

bureau  that  they  do  outstanding  work,  readers  turned  on  to  newspapers  and  that 

The  implications  for  school  systems  are  can  have  a  real  impact  on  the  future  of 

clear.”  papers  all  over  the  country.” 

Editor  Jim  Stommen,  who  shares  inquiries  about  local  bureau  programs 
Sygiel’s  enthusiasm  for  the  program,  may  be  directed  to  Clampitt  at  the  Chil- 
wrote  a  supportive  editorial  when  the  dren’s  Express  office,  20  Charles  Street, 
bureau  opened  September  8.  New  York,  N.Y.  10014. 
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At  the  Drake  for  the  Inland 


Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Classic  comedian  star  of  new  strip 

"W.  C.  Fields" 
as  he  is  appears 
in  the  new  strip 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  has 
picked  Halloween  Sunday,  October  31, 
for  the  debut  of  its  new  comic  strip  which 
recreates  the  essence  of  the  classic  cur¬ 
mudgeon  of  the  movies — W.  C.  Fields. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  strip  simply  ti¬ 
tled  “W.  C.  Fields”  is  the  creation  of 
James  Smart  of  Philadelphia  and  Frank 
C.  Smith,  a  Walt  Disney  Productions 
artist. 

They  have  distilled  the  tipsy  pomposity 
and  curt  wit  of  the  late  star,  whose 
centennial  year  was  marked  in  1980. 

Smart  was  with  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  25  years,  during  which  he  worked 
as  comics  page  editor,  feature  writer, 
police  reporter  and  author  of  “In  Our 
Town”  column. 

In  the  early  70s  Smart  became 
vicepresident  and  creative  director  of 
Public  Relations,  Ltd.,  and  three  years 
later  owner  of  Building  and  Realty  Rec¬ 
ord,  a  Philadelphia  business  newspaper. 
In  1980,  he  assumed  control  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  Business  Magazine. 

Smith  grew  up  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and 
has  been  with  Disney  Productions  since 
1974.  He  has  done  a  series  of  books  for 
Simon  and  Schuster,  authored  a  book  on 
how  to  draw  comic  strips  (“1  Can  Draw 
Cartoons”)  and  freelance  projects. 

“In  both  art  and  gags,”  says  LATS 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
Richard  S.  Newcombe,  ‘“W.  C.  Fields'  is 
a  refreshing  departure  from  the  flood  of 
'Doonesbury'  imitators  with  their  serious 


social  themes  and  their  involved  continui¬ 
ng  story  lines.  The  classic  form  of  comic- 
strip  art  has  returned,  with  humor 
deserving  of  an  honored  place  on  every 
refrigerator  and  bulletin  board  in  the 
country.” 

Fields  made  an  art  of  an  adversary 
relationship  to  the  world.  He  once  said  in 
a  serious  moment,  “The  funniest  thing 
about  comedy  is  that  you  never  know 
why  people  laugh.”  He  cultivated  his 
image  of  a  pompous  coward  who  hated 
dogs  and  kicked  babies,  and  that  facet  of 
his  character  appears  in  the  newspaper 
strip. 

«  *  * 

Cartoonist  Jim  Davis,  creator  of  the 
comic  strip  cat  “Garfield”  for  United  Fe¬ 
ature  Syndicate,  achieved  a  first  for  any 
author  as  his  latest  paperback  collection 
from  the  strip  joined  the  New  York  Times 
best-seller  list,  giving  him  four  books  on 
the  list  simultaneously. 

The  latest  book  “Garfield  Weighs  In” 
joined  three  earlier  books  published  by 
Ballantine,  “Garfield  at  Large,”  “Gar¬ 
field  Gains  Weight,”  and  “Garfield  Big¬ 
ger  Than  Life.” 

Davis  grew  up  on  a  Fairmont,  Indiana, 
farm  where  the  cat  population  averaged 
25.  He  dabbled  in  cartoons  in  school,  but 
never  though  a  cartoon  cat  would  even¬ 
tually  put  his  name  in  daily  newspapers 
worldwide. 


After  graduation  from  Ball  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Muncie,  Indiana,  Davis  was  in 
advertising  and  then  an  assistant  to  Tom 
Ryan,  creator  of  “Tumbleweeds,”  for 
nine  years.  Davis  first  created  a  bug  strip 
about  “Gnorm  The  Gnat”  but  syndicates 
weren’t  interested. 

“Garfield”  is  a  different  story.  It  now 
runs  in  more  than  1 , 100  newspapers  world¬ 
wide  ■ 


“At  Work”,  a  new  twice  weekly  col¬ 
umn  by  Dr.  Adele  M.  Scheele,  a  career 
and  management  consultant  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  launched  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 

The  column  provides  practical  guide¬ 
lines  for  succeeding  in  a  variety  of  work 
situations — such  as  moving  up  from  entry 
level,  dealing  with  sexual  harassment, 
office  politics,  changing  careers  and  start¬ 
ing  a  new  business.  Information  on  plann¬ 
ing  retirement  and  balancing  work  with 
family  life  will  be  covered. 


Scheele,  author  of  a  best-selling  book, 
“Skills  for  Success:  A  Guide  to  the  Top” 
(William  Morrow  &  Co.),  holds  a  docto¬ 
rate  with  honors  from  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles;  a  master’s  from 
California  State  University,  Northridge, 
and  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 


RLDX  the  selling  of  a  strip.  Pai 
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Part  Three:  LOCKING  IT  UP 
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For  rotes  and  availability  call  Brad  Bushell  at,  1-800-22 1-48 16. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  200  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10166 
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Burgess 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


The  company  recorded  net  income  of 
$19,074,000  in  1981. 

Burgess  is  quick  to  defend  chain 
ownership  and  the  “bad  rap”  it  some¬ 
times  gets. 

“There  are  a  couple  of  chains  that 
make  newspapers  and  strip  them  down,” 
he  begins,  refusing  to  identify  the  offend¬ 
ers,  “but  the  majority  of  groups  have 
goals  that  are  pretty  good.  I  think,  for 
example,  that  ^1  the  papers  we’ve  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  last  decade  are  better 
because  we’re  there.” 

Most  of  those  papers  would  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  small-to-medium-sized  dailies 
which  Burgess  considers  a  plus. 

“Maybe  it’s  old  ‘hometownish’  but 
community  newspapers  get  out  and  do  it 
without  the  enormous  processing  of 
change.  They  make  mistakes  doing  that 
but  you  can  make  mistakes  with  all  the 
research  in  the  world  in  front  of  you, 
too.” 

Burgess  recalls  the  time  he  was  work¬ 
ing  as  a  reporter  on  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  when  the  paper  decided  the  capit¬ 
al  dome  on  the  masthead  had  to  go.  “It 
used  to  be  that  the  inherent  appearance  of 
a  newspaper  was  terribly  important  to  the 
reader’s  comfort.  So,  in  order  not  to 
offend  anyone,  they  began  chipping  a  lit¬ 
tle  piece  of  the  dome  away  each  day.  I’m 
not  so  sure  that  wasn’t  a  case  of  over¬ 
sensitivity.  Sometimes  you  need  to  affect 
a  reader  by  providing  a  splash  that  says 
you’re  alive.” 

Burgess  considers  technology  one  of 
the  biggest  challenges  smaller  newspap¬ 
ers  face  today. 

“Community  newspapers  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  information  providers  in 
their  communities.  And  they  need  to  be — 
more  than  in  the  past — ready  to  apply 
technology  and  take  a  chance.  I  believe 
that  there  will  be  new  widgets  presented 
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to  US  monthly  and  yearly  largely  because 
of  computers.  There  things  are  to  be  used 
and  not  feared.  It’s  an  explosion  ...  an 
explosion  of  opportunities.  And  it’s  going 
to  be  fun.” 

Spending  more  than  50%  of  his  time 
traveling,  Burgess  says  the  remainder  of 
his  9'/2  days  are  spent  in  Davenport  where 
most  of  his  time  is  still  devoted  to  the 
company’s  newspaper  division.  As  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident,  however,  he  is  also 
involved  in  the  corporate  planning,  ac¬ 
quisitions  and  information  systems  for 
the  entire  company. 

He  reads  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
morning,  the  Davenport  Quad-City 
Times  in  the  afternoon,  and  “one  or  two 
of  the  Lee  papers  on  a  selective  basis  to 
see  what  they’re  doing.”  He  scans  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  “I  look  for  some 
excitement  in  the  Lee  papers  but  some 
days  in  community  newspapering  it’s 
hard  to  be  exciting.  We  try  though.” 

Burgess  met  his  wife,  Catherine,  when 
they  were  attending  the  same  prep 
school.  Married  24  years,  the  couple  has 
four  children. 

Pictures  of  some  of  the  things  Burgess 
and  his  family  have  enjoyed  together  deco¬ 
rate  the  executive’s  office  walls — 
photographs  of  their  cabin  in  the  North 
Woods,  mallards  in  a  wooden  case,  an  old 
map  of  Helena,  Mont.,  where  Main  Street 
is  called  Last  Chance  Gulch. 

One  wall,  however,  is  dominated  by  a 
simple  pastel  painting  of  a  lean  and  grey¬ 
haired  man  dressed  in  overalls,  staring 
into  the  distance. 

When  asked  why  he  has  hung  it  there, 
Burgess  merely  says,  “I  think  it 
represents  wisdom.  I  think  that  fellow 
probably  knows  more  than  I’ll  ever 
know.  Maybe  it  keeps  me  humble.” 

(Continued  from  page  64) 
believed  there  is  a  “conspiracy  at  the 
highest  levels”  of  journalism  and  she 
detailed  her  own  personal  experience  of 
what  she  called  a  “smear,  beautifully- 
orchestrated”  against  her  by  the  anti¬ 
nuclear  forces.  She  said  she  has  been  fac¬ 
ing  litigation  for  six  years  stemming  from 
her  research  into  the  Karen  Silkwood 
case  and  her  defense  of  the  nuclear  power 
industry. 

There  were  no  liberal  spokesmen 
among  the  nuclear  proponents. 

The  270  participants  were  entertained 
on  the  opening  night  by  a  lavish  reception 
where  they  were  able  to  meet  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  Moon  and  other  News  World 
officials. 

The  majority  of  the  participants  were 
flown  in  for  the  conference,  and  Larry 
Moffit,  the  conference  director, 
estimated  conference  costs  at  $500,000. 

Nicholas  Boscovitch,  vicepresident  of 
the  News  World  said  the  goal  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  to  “stimulate  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  media”  and  for  “journalists 
and  scholars  from  around  the  world  to 


Phillip  S.  Duff  Jr. 


Editor  to  receive 
Ralph  Casey  Award 

“If  we  had  400  publishers  like  him, 
we’d  not  only  have  a  different  newspaper 
field  in  this  state  —  we’d  have  a  different 
state,”  Robert  Shaw,  manager  emeritus 
of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper  Association 
said  in  support  of  Phillip  S.  Duff  Jr.’s 
nomination  for  the  annual  Ralph  D. 
Casey  Award  sponsored  by  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication. 

The  award,  named  for  the  late  Dr. 
Casey,  director  of  the  journalism  school 
from  1930  to  1958,  will  be  presented  to 
Duff  during  the  Inland’s  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  this  week,  in  recognition  of  his 
“distinguished  service  to  his  community, 
state  and  the  nation.” 

Editor  of  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  Duff  earned  an  undergraduate 
degree  from  Yale,  and  following  service 
in  World  War  II,  attended  the  National 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


interract  with  each  other.”  He  said  that 
unless  there  is  an  absolute  standard  for 
the  media,  everything  is  relative:  “one 
person’s  freedom  fighter  is  another’s  ter¬ 
rorist”  was  a  phrase  used  by  some  par¬ 
ticipants. 

James  Whelan  discussed  his  job  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times  and  moderated  a  panel.  He 
said  he  has  been  attending  media  con¬ 
ferences  for  years  and  found  this  con¬ 
ference  the  only  one  trying  to  relate  the 
press  to  the  social  issues  of  the  world  at 
large. 

The  final  banquet  took  place  at  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Angels  School,  and  the  rest  of  the 
itinerary  included  a  tour  of  the  DMZ  and 
temples  in  Kyongju  City. 
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Stocks  rise 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


He  noted  his  research  indicated  that 
help  wanted  classifieds  seemed  to  have 
stopped  declining  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  and  be  “leveling  off’  and  retail 
was  also  improving. 

As  long  as  inflation  does  not  pick  up 
again.  Noble  said,  “the  classic  scenario" 
will  be  for  “newspaper  stocks  to  continue 
to  do  well  for  several  years.  They  should 
do  very  well  for  at  least  a  year,  be  weak 
the  second  year,  and  come  back  in  the 
third.” 

Edward  Atorino  of  Smith  Barney 
agreed  that  newspaper  stocks  “always  do 
well  in  the  early  stages  of  a  bull  market,” 
but  he  does  not  expect  their  performance 
to  last. 

“I  think  there's  a  chance  earnings  in 
late  1982  are  going  to  be  disappointing,” 
he  said.  “There’s  no  sign  of  any  imminent 
rebound  (in  the  economy).  Retail  linage 
stinks.  Help  wanted  set  new  lows.” 

He  predicted  newspaper  stocks  “from 
here  on  forward  will  do  no  better  than  the 
market,  or  even  lag  behind,  in  the  next 
few  months.” 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  Atorino’ s 
downbeat  prediction. 

Smith  Barney’s  researchers,  he  said, 
are  forecasting  the  Dow  Jones  average 
will  “go  to  1,2(X).  This  is  a  major  bull 
market.” 

Prices  on  October  1 1  for  other  news¬ 
paper  stocks  were:  Washington  Post  Co. 
4578,  up  1278;  New  York  Times  4974,  up 
1274',  Multimedia  42,  up  12;  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  40,  up  11;  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications  33,  up  9;  Media 
General  4474,  up  1Va\  Lee  Enterprises  29, 
up  5;  and  Affiliated  Publications  2878  up 
378. 

In  other  developments,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  released  preliminary 
estimates  showing  advertising 
expenditures  in  daily  newspapers 
increased  6.6%  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1982  compared  to  one  year  ago. 

Nation^  advertising  led  the  advance 
with  a  gain  of  12%,  NAB  said.  Retail 
advertising  expenditures  were  up  by  9%, 
while  classified  expenditures  decreased 
by  0.7%. 

NAB  bases  its  estimates  on  reports 
from  Media  Records,  Inc.,  and  additional 
reports  from  individual  newspapers, 
groups,  and  associations. 

Shopper  acquired 

Fisher  Publications  Inc.  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  has  purchased  controll¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  Northside  Recorder 
from  Marie  Hicks.  The  125,000- 
circulation  shopper  was  started  in  1953. 
Lewis  Fisher,  a  former  reporter  for  San 
Antonio  Express-News,  is  president  of 
Fisher  Publications,  which  he  established 
in  1971. 
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Dallas  Times  Herald 
loses  $200,000  suit 

A  federal  court  jury  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico  has  assessed  $200,000  in 
damages  against  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  one  of  its  reporters  for  publishing  the 
private  account  of  a  former  New  Mexico 
State  Penitentiary  guard  who  was  taken 
hostage  in  1980  during  a  prison  riot. 

Guard  Michael  Lang,  29,  complained 
that  Times  Herald  reporter  Julie  Morris 
violated  security  policy  and  media  guide¬ 
lines  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  Santa  Fe, 
where  Schmitt  was  taken  for  treatment  of 
injuries  he  received  in  the  riot,  which  left 
33  persons  dead. 

Attorneys  for  Lang  charged  that  the 
reporter  entered  Schmitt’s  hospital  room 
and  eavesdropped  on  a  conversation 
Schmitt  was  having  with  a  friend,  in 
which  he  described  how  he  was  taken 
hostage,  beaten,  stabbed  and  sexually 
assaulted  by  inmates. 

Information  from  that  article  appeared 
in  the  Feb.  5,  1980  edition  of  the  Times 
Herald. 

“Mr.  Schmitt  was  very  upset  with  the 
fact  that  certain  private  and  intimate  facts 
were  disclosed  to  the  public  concerning 
what  happ>ened  to  him  during  the  riot,” 
said  Billy  Blackburn,  one  of  Schmitt’s 
attorneys. 

“He  was  particularly  upset  about  the 
graphic  detail  she  (the  reporter)  gave  con¬ 
cerning  the  sexual  assault  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  inmates,  as  well  as  state¬ 
ments  about  himself  and  his  wife  living  in 
near-poverty.” 

The  jury  awarded  Schmitt  $150,000  in 
compensatory  damages  and  $50,000  in 
punitive  damages — $10,000  of  that 
amount  against  reporter  Morris. 

Schmitt  had  sought  1%  of  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  1981  sales  and  advertising  revenues. 
Had  the  jury  made  its  award  based  on  that 
request,  Schmitt  could  have  received 
$1.8  million. 

The  Times  Herald  is  currently  deciding 
whether  it  will  appeal  the  decision. 

Ray  Herndon,  metro  editor  of  the 
Times  Herald,  said  the  newspaper  has 
never  lost  a  libel  or  privacy  suit  and 
would  probably  appeal. 

Buys  2  N.J.  papers 

Somerset  Press  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.J., 
owned  by  C.  Palmer  Bateman  Jr.,  has 
acquired  the  PD  Review  and  MetuchenI 
Edison  Review,  both  weekly  papers. 
Bateman’s  company  also  publishes  the 
weekly  Somerset  Messenger-Gazette  in 
Somerville,  the  Bound  Brook  Chronicle 
and  Middlesex  Chronicle.  Jean  L.  Whit¬ 
son  founder  and  president  of  the  Review 
papers,  will  continue  as  general  manager 
of  the  new  division  and  will  be  editor  of 
both  Review  papers. 


Inland  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


Herald-Telephone,  will  moderate  a  panel 
on  labor  relations,  entitled,  “A  Lesson 
from  the  School  of  Hard  Knocks.”  Pan¬ 
elists  will  be  Wayne  Schile,  chairman  of 
the  Inland  Labor  Subcommittee  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view,  John  Schweitzer,  general  manager 
of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star, 
and  Dennis  Lenart,  circulation  director  of 
the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News. 

Special  speakers  scheduled  to  discuss 
their  respective  areas  of  expertise  during 
the  convention  will  be  Congressman 
Robert  H.  Michel,  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Republican  Leader  from  Illi¬ 
nois’  18th  District;  Congressman  Daniel 
Rostenkowski,  the  Democratic  represen¬ 
tative  of  Illinois’  8th  District  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation; 
political  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick; 
and  cartoonist  Mike  Peters. 

Inlanders  will  be  entertained  Sunday 
evening  at  Chicago’s  Art  Institute  and 
will  tour  the  museum’s  new  “Golden  Age 
of  France”  exhibit.  A  special  spouse’s 
event,  “Breakfast  and  Tiffany’s,”  will 
include  breakfast  at  the  city’s  Lake  Point 
Tower  Club  and  a  tour  of  the  “Treasures 
of  Tiffany”  exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Industry. 

Two  separate  seminars  will  follow  the 
Inland’s  general  session  adjournment  on 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

One  seminar  will  continue  its 
exploration  of  the  problems  and  solutions 
of  employee  burnout.  The  second  will 
concentrate  on  American  Management 
Association  techniques,  Joseph  O’ 
Rourke,  vicepresident  and  director  of 
planning  and  management  development 
for  the  Chicago-based  Tribune  Co.,  and 
Ronald  P.  Myers,  AMA  group 
vicepresident/management  activities, 
will  handle  the  AMA  portion. 

Computer  braille 

With  the  help  of  a  multi-year  grant  from 
Raytheon,  the  National  Braille  Press  has 
begun  a  program  to  convert  its  method  of 
transcribing  the  copy  it  receives  from 
publishers  from  manual  keypunching  to 
computer  translation  directly  from  mag¬ 
netic  tapes.  Under  arrangements  with  the 
publishers,  computer  tapes  containing  all 
editorial  copy  in  a  given  issue  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  NBP  and  run  against  several 
computer  programs  to  correct  the  lan¬ 
guage  inconsistencies  between  English 
and  braille  and  to  adpat  to  the  standard 
braille  format.  With  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem,  the  braille  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  Book  World  is  sent  to  subscribers 
four  days  after  the  print  edition  is  avail¬ 
able.  NBP  also  offers  a  weekly  braille 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  | 

GENERAL  ' 

HUMOR 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and  i 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley.  The  Journal.  Box 
278.  Bruce  MS  38915. 

FOR  THE  ONE  PUBLISHER  in  10  really  serious 
about  humor.  The  Humble  Farmer,  St  George 

ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 

MONEY 

DO  IT  FOR  MONEY,  a  unique  weekly  column, 
will  help  your  readers  earn  extra  income  from 
skills  and  knowledge  they  have  or  hobbies  they 
now  enjoy.  Samples/details  from  PAGE,  Box 
116,  Dundee  IL  60118. 

HOME  ENERGY  column:  cutting  bills  with  con¬ 
servation,  wood-heat,  solar.  Weekly.  Third  year; 
350.000  readers.  Samples,  rates;  Down  to 
Earth,  Rt  1  Box  639-A,  Borden  IN  47106. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
13fh,  Temple  TX  76501. 

OVER  1(X)  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea¬ 
tures.  short  stories  and  various  features  to  1 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write  ! 
Dickson-Bennett.  1324  N  3rd.  St  Joseph  MO 
64501.(816)279-9315. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

STARTING  A  NEW  NEWSPAPER?  Expanding? 
Changing  from  shopper  to  newspaper?  Write 
Feature  Associates.  3334  Kerner  Blvd.  San 
Rafael  CA  94901.  We  have  a  line  up  from  which 
to  choose,  and  special  rates. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 

NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAIUBLE 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures. 
International  Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 

REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald,  Dallas  News.  60 
other  papers.  7th  year.  Several  national 
awards;  one  said  “concise,  entertaining, 
wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills."  Edith  Lank,  240  Hemingway,  Roches¬ 
ter  NY  14620. 

HEALTH 

Senior  Clinic."  Specialist  treats  Medical  and 
Social  problems  of  Elderly.  See  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  1982  Syndicate  Directory,  Page  98.S. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 

FELLOWSHIPS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  | 

PROGRAM  IN  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

FOR  JOURNALISTS 

Journalists  with  at  least  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  are  invited  to  apply  for 
fellowships  to  study  religion  and  its  relationship 
to  contemporary  social,  cultural  and  political 
affairs.  From  mid-January  through  mid-May, 
1983,  Fellows  will  pursue  independent  study 
centered  in  the  Department  of  Religion  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  1  November, 
1982.  For  further  information  or  application 
materials,  contact;  John  H  Schutz,  Director, 
Program  in  Religious  Studies  for  Journalists, 
101  Saunders  Hall  043A,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  NC  27514;  (919) 
962-5666. 

IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  box  holder.  However,  if 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  compan¬ 
ies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put 
the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If 
the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll 
discard  your  reply. 

VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax, 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co,  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009. 

Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

James  W.R.  White 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quaTity  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da/ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

1 

!  AMERICA’S  LEADING  BROK- 
!  ERS 

,  Know  That  When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers  — 

We  Know  Our  Business 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
,  (212)  752-7050 

:  BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 

for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

I  WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

I  W  B  GRIMES  4  CO,  INC 

1  ISllKSt,  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
'  (202)  NAtional  8-1133 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 


WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 


PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GET  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc 
11  Main  St,  Southtioro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  lOl-E,  300  W 
Franklin  St,  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office." 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


THE  MIDWEST 
BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 
of  weekly  newspapers 
and  small  dailies 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  nevrspapers-Our  only  business 


WE  KNOW  TEXAS,  sell  only  Texas  newspapers. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd,  Austin  TX  78703;  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


TRIED,  PROVEN  PERFORMANCES,  your 
guarantee  for  useful  management  assistance. 
We  help  you  improve  profit,  productivity. 
Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B  RRl,  Brookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021 


WEEKLIES  and  community  newspapers  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Start-up  operations  a  favorite.  Former 
publisher  and  editor.  Call  or  write;  MICHAEL 
STEARNS,  100-20E  Elgar  PI,  Bronx  NY 
10475;  (212)  671-9187. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EXCELLENT  GROWTH  potential  in  Zone  9. 
Weekly  group  grossing  $80,000;  building  and 
equipment  included.  Could  be  expanded  into 
strong,  profitable  group  by  reaching  into  nearby 
metropolitan  area  for  advertising,  or  reduced  to 
"mom  &  pop"  operation  and  wait  for  expected 
strong  growth  in  communities.  Beautiful  area! 
Box  4865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY-Long-established, 
quality  newspaper  in  excellent  suburban-resort 
area.  Solid  income  growth;  legals  from  six 
towns.  Ideal  for  daily  or  large  weekly  seeking  to 
expand  or  acquire  profitable  satellite,  possibly 
as  training  center.  Editor-publisher  will  consid¬ 
er  stock  as  part  payment  and  continued  service. 
Box  4899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION!!! 

1982-1985 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 

Editor  &  Publisher  extends 
to  you,  as  a  graduation  gift, 
one  free  insertion  in  the  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  section  of  its 
December  25, 1982  issue.  As  an 
I  added  bonus,  if  you  run  your 
ad  one  more  time  you  will 
^  only  be  charged  the  two  time 
I  rate  of  $2.50  per  line,  for  the 
j  second  ad.  if  you  run  your  ad 
I  two  more  times  you  will  be 
j  charged  the  three  time  rate 
I  of  $2.25  per  line,  for  the 
:  second  and  third  issues,  and, 
j  if  your  run  your  ad  three 
I  more  times  you  will  be 
I  charged  the  four  time  rate  of 
$2.00  per  line,  for  each  of  the 
:  last  three  issues. 

I  Whether  or  not  you  take 
advantage  of  the  multiple 
rate  discount,  your  ad  in  our 
December  25,  1982  issue  is 
free. 

—GUIDELINES— 

1.  Ads  must  not  exceed  7  lines 
(39  characters  per  line),  we  re- 

I  serve  the  right  to  edit  copy  to 
I  fit  space  requirements. 

2.  Use  of  E&P  box  numbers  will 
not  be  excepted. 

!  3.  Journalism  school  and  gra- 
I  duation  date  must  be  speci- 
I  fied  to  E&P  (but  not  necessari¬ 
ly  in  ad  copy). 

I  4.  All  ads  must  be  MAILED  to 
j  E&P  with  prepayment  en¬ 
closed  for  additional  inser- 
I  tions.  No  telephone  calls, 

I  please. 

I  5.  Deadline:  December  8, 1982. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher  would  like  to 
I  To  welcome  you  Into  the 
I  wonderful 

world  of  Journalism  I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  16,  1982 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  \ 

FOR  SALE 

Former  weekly  with  complete  up-to-date  word 
processing  and  print  shop  including  four  unit 
Color  King  (six  unit  drive  and  heavy  duty  folder) 
web  press.  Majority  of  equipment  purchased 
new  in  1977,  Modern  plant  located  on  Inter¬ 
state  40  approximately  50  miles  west  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  North  Carolina. 

Call  (704)  397-5517 

GROWING  weekly  newspaper,  recreation  guide 
and  print  shop  in  beautiful  Mendocino  Crwnty, 
California.  Gross  increased  by  25%  last  year. 
$97,000.  Box  4483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED  monthly  rodeo 
publication  with  a  1981  gross  of  $1^.000. 
Box  4299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  RACING  newspaper  priced  to 
sell.  For  information  please  call  Mrs  Meyers 
days  (516)  741-1710. 

NEW  LISTINGS 

Northeast  Iowa  county  seat  weekly  with  sat¬ 
ellite  weekly  and  central  plant. 

Twice  monthly  news  magazine,  Hawaii, 
$25,000. 

Southwest  Minnesota,  excellent  small  weekly 
and  job  shop,  $105,000  less  than  gross. 

New  Mexico  metropolitan  weekly,  well 
established. 

Central  Iowa  suburban  weekly,  fast  growing 
prosperous  area,  $42,500. 

Northeast  Iowa  weekly,  excellent  potential, 
$40,000. 

Suburban  free  weekly,  Jacksonville  Florida 
area,  $30,000  (less  than  half  gross). 

Contact:  John  E  van  der  Linden,  Broker 
PO  Box  275 

Spirit  Lake,  Iowa  51360. 

NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY 
Two  weekly  newspapers  for  sale.  One  paid 
circulation,  one  free  circulation.  $300,000 
gross  sales,  very  wofitable.  Owner  has  other 
interests,  ^x  48%,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  • 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  adjudicated  weekly 
in  fast-growing  incorporated  city.  Annual  gross 
approaching  $200,000  in  rapid  climb. 
Excellent  potential  for  local  community  owners 
who  have  what  it  takes  to  expand  with  area.  Box 
4909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3:  “grass  roots  ' 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 

Pressing  over  fSOO.OOO.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
ublisher. 

WESTERN  KANSAS  WEEKLY  for  sale  by  own- 
er.  Competitive.  Gross  100,000  plus,  asking 
$70,000,  $20,000  down  will  finance  at  9%  for 
7  year  pay  out.  Good  income  for  couple 
operation.  Contact  LeRoy  Wilson,  (913)  899- 
5360  evenings  or  (913)  899-3091  daytime. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  todiscuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature- 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 
AAail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


ADVERTISINGSERVICES_  MARKETING  * 

ADD  CLASSIFIED  LINAGE  AND  REVENUE  READERSHIP  RESEARCH 
No  additional  staff.  No  increased  investment  . 

required.  Supplemental  or  full  departmental 

^7j“ot3 0^^“"  %X  WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 


_ I  SHOPPING  GUIDES 

EXCLUSIVE  PROFITABLE  CAROLINA  WEEK  - 

LY  AND  BUILDING,  $1(X),(X)0  gross  range.  WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  OCXTOR 
$135,000,  good  terms.  Box  4902,  Editor  &|  fora  check  up.  EstilCradick.  950  Parkwood  Dr. 
Publisher.  I  Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678. 


104,  Camp  Hill  PA  17011. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

AHENTION  CIRCUUTORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
Usinga  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a 
real  difference — tetter  retention  at  a  lower 
cost.  Campbell  and  Associates  can  provide  your 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of  qual¬ 
ity  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Associates.  3864  Center  Rd.  #10C. 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440. 

DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  a^ance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 

GIVE  '82  an  extra  boost  while  planning  a  boom 
for  '83  and  beyond.  Develop  and  maintain  the 
superlative  edge  over  other  media  competitors 
while  providing  low  cost  versatile  programs  that 
key  in  on  advertisers  marketing  concepts. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with: 

— Expertise  in  voluntary  paid  programs. 

— Sote'sticated  and  successful  renewal  sys¬ 
tems  in  advance  mail  and  carrier  programs. 
— Conversion  awareness  in  all  types  of  mar¬ 
kets. 

— Delicious  entree  of  promotions,  single  cop- 
y  conversions,  crew  and  phone  solicitations. 
— Personnel  development  and  specialized 
training... and  much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Papp^.  (313)  683-2%3 
C^rculaboo  Consultants  tor  newstwpers 

CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 


THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company 
must  be  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate 
readership  research.  At  Consumer  Data  we 
believe  the  role  of  a  newspaper  research  firm 
does  not  end  there. 

We  have  created  for  each  of  our  clients  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  has  resulted  in  improved 
ad  Image  from  their  advertising  base. 

Our  aim  is  to  become  a  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable 
research  can  be.  Call  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research.  Jack  Brodbeck,  at  (305)  655-0926, 
or  write  for  our  brochure. 

CONSUMER  DATA 

COMEAU  BUILDING 
319  Clematis  Street 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33401 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLU¬ 
SIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 
Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
(212)  752-7050 


UARKETING  SERVICES 

BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCULATION  TEAM 
in  the  industry  for  your  telephone  marketing 
Don  White/Bob  Giamtelluca,  (716)  688-4162 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  FALLS  as  it  sometimes 
will  and  the  road  to  recovery  seems  all  up  hill — 
when  the  advertisers  baulk  at  the  pending  crisis 
don't  panic.  Call  Donnelly  Enterprises.  Circula¬ 
tion  Cionsultants  specializing  in  telephone  and 
crew  marketing  operations. 

(215)  586-3954 


FTace  your  bet  on  E4P  Classifieds 
We  bet  you'H  be  satisfied 

Call  for  rates  and  info 
(212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — $4.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
9.  1  week  —$3.00  per  line. 

9.  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

9.  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2  25  per  line,  per  issue. 

9.  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2  (X)  per  lirre,  per  issue. 


Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


EditM-  ft  PvblisiMr 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES... 


CAMERA  8,  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  . 
Manufacturer, Speciairsts  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED.  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis. 
Calculates  rates  and  month-end  discounts. 
Many  months  of  previous  detail  of  activity  on¬ 
line.  Designed  by  a  publisher  for  use  in  his 
office  by  totally  non-computer  personnel.  Runs 
on  Radio  Shack  Model  II  or  16  -  hard  disk 
version  will  hold  "years  "  of  detail.  Software  can 
be  leased  for  under  $150  per  month.  Call  or 
write  for  sample  reports.  Publisher  Control  Sys¬ 
tems.  Steve  Kuckuk.  PO  Box  476.  Shawano  Wl 
54166;  (715)  526-6188. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 

Baldwin  (knint-O-Veyors  104A's 

Cutler  Hammer  truck  loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


FERAG  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

Signode  strapping  machines.  Bunn  Tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

IPEC.  97  Marquardt  Dr.  Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


KANSA  Didde-Glaser  Newspaper  Inserter,  4 

into  1.  Model  (Xx320-4,  excellent  condition  on 

our  floor.  Price  $17,250.  Call  Bill  Schneider  at 

(414)  784-0110. 


KANSA  Didde-Glaser  newspaper  inserter,  3 
into  1,  model  DG320-4,  excellent  condition  on 
our  floor.  Price  17.500.  Call  Bill  Schneider  at 
(414)  784-0110. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserters  with  MS  heads. 
Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handfly  table 
New  Sheridan  inserter  spare  parts. 

Folded  edge  first  delivery  systems  tor  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Custom  Blit  quarter  folders  and  rotary  trim¬ 
mers. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programmable 
keyboard 

IDAB  shrink  wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stacker  — 
factory  rebuilt. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta  Hi  telescopic  loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps  and 
pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  MLN2A  tying  machines. 

Yale  and  C&D  pallet  Jacks. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Mechanical  installation 
service  also  provided.  We  will  purchase  mail- 
room  equipment  and  complete  mailrooms. 
Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  (Jivision 
11  Mam  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  Compugraphic  MDR.  4961  and 
7200.  Besseler  Enlarger,  Solna  124  Press, 
Timeters,  Michael  Electric  Stapler.  Syntron 
Jogger,  Elliot  Stencil  Printer  with  cabinet, 
Supre  Stabilization  Processor.  (316)  628- 
4314 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Coip 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EDIT  7500,  $7950.  Edit  7700,  $9950.  Edit 
2750,  $4750.  Unisetter  LR,  $5750.  Unisetter 
HR,  $7250.  MDT  350,  $3250.  Unified  Com¬ 
poser,  $3250.  DEK,  $1750.  ACM  9000. 
$2250.  Reconditioned  models  available.  WSI. 
(216)  729-2858. 


QUADRITEK  1200,  processor,  14  fonts, 
paper,  chemistry.  Assume  installment  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  with  no  down  payment.  (307) 
745-5165. 


TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buy  and  sell. 
10%  fee.  500  units— Lowest  prices.  WSI,  Inc, 
(216)  729-2858. 


WANT  TO  SELL?  BUY? 

List  with  us!  10%  Commission 
•Save  Times  wFair  Price  •Protection 
•No  Headaches  oNo  Obligation 
Bob  Weber  (216)  461-8270 


AM,  COMPUGRAPHIC  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  & 
Sell.  10%  commission.  Reconditioned  models 
available.  $1900  and  up.  WSI.  (216)  729- 
2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV.  V  PACESEHERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRITER  USERS 
COMPAX  IS  HERE 

Now  you  can  set  type  from  most  any 
microcomputer.  Driven  likea  line  printer,  COM¬ 
PAX  will  work  with  with  the  Jr.  I.  II  or  IV.  Full 
time  automatic  hyphenation  too.  For  futher 
information  contact: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems 
Box  795-E 
Bedford  TX  76021 
(817)  540-2491 


COMP  IV  B  HR,  $5500.  Comp  Jr,  $1900. 
Comp  II.  $2125.  Comp  48  B  LR,  $2500.  CG 
7200  Blue,  $2450.  Comp  IV,  $500  and  16 
months  at  $265.  WSI.  (216)  729-2858. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  com¬ 
panies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and  pro¬ 
fit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  month¬ 
ly  billing  and  the  best  exposure  in 
the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
I  the  newspaper  industry. 


PRESSES 


32  PAGES  FOR  $125,000 
Wood  colorflex  (similiar  to  Urbanite),  4  units, 
folder,  complete.  New  early  70's.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  45.000  IPH.  Available  immediately. 
ONE  (Xjrporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct,  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

Telex  700563  (404)  321-3992 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon 
former.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  '/5-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss,  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 
MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY— 2  unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity,  grease,  no  sidelay,  15  HP  drive.  This 
press  was  in  a  small  weekly  newspaper  and  is 
currently  in  storage.  We  can  install  if  desired. 
Phone  (707)  226-3712,  ask  for  Bill  Stabler  or 
Dave  Church. 

AUTO-SPLICERS  carry  SP  4540,  1979,  3 
available. 

BUTLER  4042-16,  Datamate.  1979,  3. 

M.E.G.  D-200.  1980,  2  available. 

WOOD  2-arm,  36"  web,  early  1970's,  2. 

ONE  Corporation  (404)  321-3992 

COMPLETE  PLANT  FOR  $125,000 

News  King  6  unit  press,  Count-O-Veyor  105, 
late  Model  EditWriter  7700  II  and  2  CWIV  B's, 
extensive  pasteup  furniture.  Brown  camera, 
near  new  LogE  LO-24  and  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  complete  print  production  from  type¬ 
set  through  press.  Available  immediately.  All 
equipment  in  very  good  condition.  Priced  signi¬ 
ficantly  under  market  value.  Prefer  to  sell  as 
entire  plant. 

ONE  Corporation  (404)  321-3992 

GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 

7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 

INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6-14  units,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPEC,  INC.  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 

2-GOSS  2:1  Uniflow  folders.  22^4"  cutoff  for 
58"  paper  width.  Both  folders  are  regular 
delivery,  equipped  with  subway  to  drive  side. 
Skip  slitter  on  operating  side  of  each  lower 
former.  4-Mark  1  Units,  A-80,  with  Goss  auto¬ 
matic  psters.  One  unit  has  reversible  2nd  imp. 
For  information  contact  Richard  Munson,  Pre¬ 
ssroom  Supt. .  State-Times  &  Advocate.  PO  Box 
588,  Baton  Rouge  LA  70821  or  call  (504) 
383-1111. 

GOSS  SC  with  upper  former.  3  to  4  community 
units.  Oil  Bath,  new  drive  train.  Cutler  Hammer 
console.  60  horse  power  motor.  Art  Graziano, 
(504)  345-2333. 

GOSS  METRO 

6  units.  1  color  cylinder,  2:1  uniflow  double 
folder  with  upper  formers,  3  Web  Angle  Bar 
Nest,  6  Goss  digital  RTP'sand  auto  pasters,  cut 
off  22V4"  and  manufactured  1974-1976. 
Available  September  1983 
BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

NOTE:  Through  an  error,  in  the  October 
2  issue  of  E&P,  the  address  was  left  out 
of  this  ad  and  it  appeared  to  be  part  of  an 
ad  by  another  equipment  dealer. 

E&P  regrets  the  inconvenience. 

WEB  LEADER  PRESS 

8  units.  2  folders,  new  1978,  Quadra  color  unit 
1980.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell  com¬ 
ponents  separately.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Call  or  write  to  turnkey  installation  price.  Offset 
Web  Sales.  Inc,  PO  Box  211,  Marysville  WA 
98270:  (206)  653-2519. 

WEB  PRESS  INSTALLATION 

Over  20  years  experience.  Regional,  national 
and  international  references.  Installation  cost 
includes  plant  set  up  and  consultation.  Jim 
Estes,  Wesco  Graphics,  Inc,  (408)  496-0666. 

PRESS  REMOVAL  AND  INSTALLATION 
Service  work  done  on 
Single  width  web  offset  presses 
National  Newspaper  Machinery.  Inc 
John  Dean,  (816)  796-9600 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  MARK  I,  A-80,  22^/i"  Cutoff 
9  units — Digital  Pasters 
6  Color  Half  Decks 

2  Double  2:1  Folders  with  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Mark  I,  A-82.  239/16"  Cutoff 
23  units — Digital  Pasters 
4  Superimposed  Double  Half  Decks 

4  Single  Half  Decks 

5  Double  3:2  Folders 

Goss  Mark  II.  A-82,  229/16"  Cutoff 
2  units,  60o  Stagger — Full  Digital  Pasters 

Goss  Mark  I.  A-88.  239/16"  Cutoff 
30  units— Digital  Pasters 
5  3-Position  Color  Cylinders 
5  Double  2:1  Folders 

Hoe  Colormatic 

8  units  available,  1966  (22  Va"  cutoff) 

1  single  3:2  folder,  double  upper  formers 
Skip  Slitter.  Fully  Automatic  reels 
G.E.  Unit  Drive  and  Controls 

Double  and  single  Goss  portable  color  foun¬ 
tains. 

Add-on  units  available. 

Folder  enclosure  and  dust  collector  system 
presently  on  a  Goss  Mark  V. 

Hurletron  SCR  drive  with  50  HP  DC  motors. 
No.  330  Portable  Idab  Stacker  with  card  read¬ 
er  and  programmer,  excellent  condition. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(9 1 3)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  SC,  8  units,  1979. 

SC.  6  units,  1969 
Community.  4  units,  grease 
Community  add-on  units,  1965-78. 

SC  folders,  also  upper  former 
Suburban  1500,  3  units 
Urbanite,  6  units,  1975. 

Urbanite,  4  units.  3-color  units. 

Urbanite,  add-on  units.  3-color. 

Metro,  6  units. 

HARRIS  VI 5  A,  6  units,  4  circumferential 
V15  A,  3  units,  1975. 

V15  A.  add-on  units,  ductor  continuous. 
V25,  4  units,  1978. 

V25,  8  units,  1977. 

Folders:  JFl,  JF4,  JFIO,  JF25. 

845,  4  units,  1975. 

845,  4  units,  1970. 

NEWS  KING.  6  units,  1971. 

CUSTOM-BILT,  3  knife  trimmer,  2. 

ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct,  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  32 1  -3992  Telex  700563 


Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

2  Martin  Pasters.  1979  rated  1200  FPM. 
Cottrell  V-25.  '/4  and  */5  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  '/>  folders. 

Goss  4,  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  1500  series,  4  units,  1975. 

Goss  Community,  3  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units.  198(j. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  '/S". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  22V4,  8  units.  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22^4", 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King.  4  units,  1969. 

Harris  V-25.  4  units,  1978. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED;  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


MODEL  101  COLE  combination  Quarter-Folder 
and  Two-Knife  Trimmer,  Vacuum  and  Gluing 
System.  Folding  rollers,  shafts  and  bearings 
replaced  one  year  ago.  (Contact  Bill  Matthews. 
Greenville  News-Pi^mont  Company,  Greenvil¬ 
le  SC.  (803)  298-4327. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  units 
of  Hoe  Color  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parts. 

(213)  257-7557 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press,  17?^"x24'/5"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands. 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


2- UNIT  Oil  Bath  Goss  Community,  Superior 
Condition 

3- unit  Harris  VI 5A  with  JFl  5  folder,  mid  to  late 
70's  mfg, 

Harris  VI 5A  add-on  units,  mid  to  late  70’s  mfg, 
1  to  3-unit  News  King  with  KJ4,  reconditioned 

4- unit  News  King  with  KJ6.  reconditioned 
6-unit  News  King  with  KJ8  and  upper  former 
News  King  add-on  units 

Offered  Exclusively  By 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


URBANITE  1972,  8  units.  1-3C  unit.  2  fold¬ 
ers. 

7  unit  (ktmmunity,  2  folders.  1975 

4  unit  Goss  Community  (grease) 

5  unit  Harris  V22,  RBl  folder 
Vanguard  V-15,  4  and  5  units 

Goss  Suburban  9(X)  and  1000  series,  3  and  4 
units 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

8  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


GOSS  MARK  I  8,  22V4"  cutoff,  82"  wide. 
Available  November,  1982. 

Goss  Mark  I,  16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82,  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  Vx  A  80.  8  half 
decks  A  80  and  82, 6  color  humps  A  80  and  82, 
4  2:1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16,  2 
2: 1  folders  regular  22  Vx.  6  Goss  auto-pasters, 
20  Wood  reel  stands,  2  balloon  former 
assemblies,  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Many  other  parts  available. 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 
OFFSET  AND  ANILOX 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 
HEATED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE 

Please  call  Mr  Headliner,  Printing  Press  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc,  E  34th  St.  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS.  1 290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  8600 
No  dealers  please 

Call  (800)  428-4156  or  (317)  345-5133. 


COTTRELL  V  15  Of  Goss  Community 
8-11  units 
No  dealers  please 

Call  (800)  428-4156  or  (317)  345-5133. 


CHESIRE  or  Magnacraft  with  mailer 
With  quarter  folders 
No  dealers  please 

Call  (800)  428-4156  or  (317)  345-5133. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING  INSTRUCTOR/ 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
Advertising  instructor/assistant  professor 
needed  for  the  1983-84  academic  year  effec¬ 
tive  August  18,  1983;  to  teach  primarily 
advertising  (all  levels)  plus  entry  level  public 
relations  courses,  and  assist  advertising  stu¬ 
dents  with  work  on  the  campus  newspaper. 
Applicant  must  have  a  master's  and  five  years 
professional  experience  primarily  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Send  application,  vita  and  transcripts  by 
November  15. 1982,  to  O  Frank  Finney.  Dean, 
School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Central  State  University, 

Edmond  OK  73034. _ 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN  CAIRO  will, 
have  one  or  two  openings  for  Assistant.  Associ¬ 
ate,  or  Full  Professors  of  mass  communication 
to  teach  undergraduate  courses  in  introduction 
to  mass  communication,  writing  for  the  mass  i 
media,  editing,  reporting,  world  media  sys¬ 
tems,  magazine  and  feature  article  writing,  and 
mass  media  and  society,  as  well  as  graduate 
courses  or  seminars  in  theory  of  mass  com¬ 
munication,  advanced  reporting  and  writing, 
mass  communication  and  society,  and  com¬ 
munication  research  methods.  Teach,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  3  courses  per  semester.  PhD  required. 
Rank,  salary  based  on  qualifications  scale. 
Two-year  appointments  begin  September 
1983,  renewal  possible.  Write,  with  resume, 
to:  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  The  American  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Cairo.  866  United  Nations  Plaza.  New 
York  NY  10017. 


TENURE-TRACK  position  for  assistant/ 
associate  professor  of  journalism,  appointment 
January  or  September  1983.  PhD  preferred, 
university  teaching  and  professional 
experience  required.  Will  teach  graduate/ 
undergraduate  courses  in  broadcast  news  writ¬ 
ing.  mass  communication  theory,  and  super¬ 
vise  internship  program.  Salary  competitive. 
AA/EOE.  Contact  Kenneth  Casstevens.  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Tyler,  Tyler  TX  75701. 
Deadline:  November  1.  1982. 


ENGLISH/COMMUNICATIONS:  Assistant  or 
Associate  professor  with  experience  and  PhD  in 
communications.  Tenure  track  position  with 
competitive  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  applications,  resume,  dos¬ 
sier  to  William  P  Shaw,  Department  of  English, 
LeMoyne  College,  Syracuse  NY  13214. 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 

To  help  us  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 

GRADUATE  ASSIST ANTS/Teaching  Assistants 
to  study  for  MS/PhD  in  Communications. 
Monthly  stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Persons  with 
undergraduate  degree  in  Communications  or 
related  field  and  professional  experience  are 
invited  to  apply,  br  HH  Howard,  College  of 
Communications.  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville  TN  37996. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING:Department  chairperson  in 
well-established,  accredited  program.  Approx¬ 
imately  400  undergraduate  majors  plus  MS 
and  PhD  students.  Applicants  should  have 
indepth  professional  experience  in  advertising; 
successful  undergraduate/graduate  teaching 
record;  PhD  preferred  but  outstanding  pro¬ 
fessional  will  be  carefully  considered;  strong 
leadership  ability.  Appointment:  September  1. 
1983.  Application  deadline:  December  1, 
1982.  Send  data  to  Dr.  Kelly  Leiter,  College  of 
Communications,  The  University  of  Tennessee, 
330  Communications-UEB,  Knoxville  TN 
I  37996-0330.  The  University  of  Tennessee  is 
an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Emolover. 


ANGELO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  a  staff  per¬ 
son  for  January  1983  to  teach  12  hours  of  basic 
news-editorial  courses  per  semester,  assist  the 
advisor  to  student  publications,  and  provide 
academic  advisement  to  journalism  students. 
Minimum  of  three  years'  successful  pro¬ 
fessional  news-editorial  experience  in  news¬ 
papers  or  broadcast  news,  and  minimum  of  a 
master's  degree  required,  F^O  preferred.  Col-  I 
lege  teaching  experience  in  broadcast  news, 
photography,  or  advertising  highly  desirable. 
Sa  lary  competitive  with  industry  and  other  state 
schools.  San  Angelo  is  located  in  the  Texas  Sun 
Belt.  Application  deadline:  November  1, 
1982.  Address  inquiries  to:  Mr  Jim  Batts.  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department.  Angelo  State  University, 
San  Angelo  TX  76909.  An  affirmative  action, 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


COORDINATOR  OF  JOURNALISM  &  MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS;  PROFESSOR/ 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR-Faculty  position  in 
Mass  Communications  requiring  an  earned 
doctorate  in  Radio/TV  or  Mass  Com¬ 
munications;  or  MA  and  established  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation;  seven  to  ten  years  of 
teaching  and/or  media  experience-especially 
broadcast  journalism-are  desirable.  Demon¬ 
strated  leadership  ability  will  qualify  candidate 
for  appointment  as  Coordinator  of  Programs  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications.  Duties 
will  be  to  teach  basic  and  advanced  courses  in 
radio  and  TV  production  and  related  courses  in 
broadcast  journalism.  Interested  persons  send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Office,  Lincoln  University,  Jefferson 
City  MO  65101.  All  credentials  must  be 
received  by  November  1,  1982.  AN  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
EMPLOYER. 


DISTINGUISHED  PROFESSORSHIP 

The  University  of  Florida's  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  &  Communications  is  seekinga  professor  to 
fill  the  Gannett  Distinguished  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessorship  for  the  1983-84  academic  year. 
Minimum  requirement:  Bachelor's  degree, 
eminent  print  journalism  experience  and 
knowledgeof  press  law.  Salary  isS35.0(}Ofor9 
months.  Person  will  teach  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses.  Send  application  materials 
to:  Dr  Ed  Weston,  3048  Weimer  Hall,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  Gainesville  FL  32611.  Deadline 
isDecemberl,  1982.  The  Universityof  Florida 
is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer  and  the  Department  of  Journalism 
conducts  all  searches  in  the  open. _ 


JOURNALISM  CHAIRPERSON  search 
reopened.  University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire. 
Tenure  track.  Administer  department,  teach 
undergraduate  courses,  maintain  department 
service  and  professional  commitments.  Docto¬ 
rate  preferred.  Must  have  university  teaching 
experience,  significant  media  experience, 
appreciation  of  liberal  arts  role  in  journalism 
education.  Department  offers  accredited  news- 
editorial  sequence  with  print  and  broadcast 
options,  journalism  education  major,  and  is 
developing  advertising  sequence.  Rank,  salary 
dependent  on  qualifications.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  transcripts.  3  to  5  letters 
of  recommendation:  David  Hansen.  Journalism 
Department,  University  of  Wisconsin-Eau 
Claire.  Eau-Claire  Wl  54701.  December  1. 
1982  closing  date.  Begin  Summer  of  Fall 
semester  1983. 

Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TENURE-TRACK  position  tor  assistant/ 
associate  professor  of  journalism,  appointment 
September  1983.  PhD  preferred,  university 
teaching  and  professional  experience  required. 
Will  teach  basic  production,  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing.  public  relations  and  advertising.  Salary 
competitive.  AA/EOE.  Contact  Kenneth  Cas¬ 
stevens.  The  University  of  Texas  at  Tyler,  Tyler 
TX  75701.  Deadline:  March  1,  1983. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASTON.  CO  daily  is  continuing  quest  for  young, 
sales-Ofiented  general  manager  who  knows  the 
news  business.  Long-range  syowth  opportunity. 
Interested?  Dave,  (303)  925-2220,  4-6pm. 

/  N 

PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
Newspaper  printing 
processes  and  equipment 
If  you're  an  experienced  project  en¬ 
gineer  with  solid  interpersonal 
communications  skills,  you'll  enjoy 
this  opportunity  with  a  leading  NY 
based  architectural/engineering 
firm. 

To  qualify,  you'll  need  at  least  5 
years  experience  and  good  working 
knowledge  of  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  processes  and 
production  equipment.  An 
engineering  degree  is  preferred 
and  the  ability  to  effectively 
interface  with  client  upper  man¬ 
agement  is  essential. 

We  offer  excellent  compensation 
packages  to  the  professionals  who 
join  us.  Interested  individuals 
please  send  resume  or  letter  of 
qualifications  complete  with  sal¬ 
ary  history  tO; 

80x4916 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  N/FIH 

_ _ _ / 

CONSUMMATE  professional  needed  for  well 
established  Denver-based  home-design- 
lifestyle  magazine.  Working  knowledge  of 
interior  design,  homes,  architecture,  foods  and 
gardening  essential.  (Candidate  must  possess 
top  skills  in  management,  editing  and  writing. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to 
Colorado  Homes  &  Lifestyles.  2550  31st  St. 
Suite  154,  Denver  CO  80216. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Los  Angeles  based  newspaper  publisher  seeks 
general  manager.  Individual  must  have  strong 
background  in  offset  newspaper  production, 
circulation,  promotions,  advertising  sales, 
accounting  procedures  and  must  be  dedicated 
to  editorial  excellence  and  product 
improvement.  Must  also  train  and  motivate  a 
young,  talented,  middle  management  staff. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  A  super 
opportunity!  Write  Box  4874.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

Healthy  major  metro  am  seeks  promotion  pro¬ 
fessional  to  head  department  of  1 5.  We  need  an 
innovator  with  a  strong  academic  background 
(MBA  preferred)  and  a  record  of  significant 
accomplishment.  Competitive  market 
experience  a  distinct  plus.  Position  is  open  due 
to  internal  promotion.  Apply  in  confidence  to 
Box  4885.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E  &P  Classifieds — 

/Is  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper's  classi- 
fieds  are  in  your  community. _ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  16.  1982 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CONTROLLER 

FOR 

ST  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
AND 

THE  EVENING  INDEPENDENT 
The  Times  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  St  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  currently  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  position  of  Controller.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  candidate  with  a  degree  in  accounting 
or  finance  with  5^  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  financial  management.  The  controller 
will  report  directly  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  as  well  as  supervise  approximately 
35  accounting  staff  members. 

In  addition  to  Florida's  beautiful  west  coast  and 
an  excellent  starting  salary,  we  offer  such 
“extras"  as  company  paid  pension  plan,  profit 
sharing  plan,  life  and  major  medical  insurance, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  bonus,  credit  union 
membet^ip,  liberal  paid  vacations  and  paid 
personal  leave  days. 

Successful  candidate  must  be  self-starter  as 
well  as  capable  of  developing  original  and  soph¬ 
isticated  concepts  in  order  to  achieve  sustained 
and  effective  results.  Outstanding  human  re¬ 
source  management  skills  are  absolutely 
essential. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  person  who 
is  an  achiever  to  make  a  meanin^ul  contribu¬ 
tion  to  2  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  nation, 
while  at  the  same  time  developing  skills  which 
can  ultimately  lead  into  a  position  of  key 
executiveship  within  the  Times  Publishing 
Company. 

Interested?  Then  please  write  to  our  General 
Manager  outlining  background,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  career  objectives: 

Mr  John  O'Hearn 
General  Manager 
Times  Publishing  Company 
PO  Box  1121 
St  Petersburg  FL  33731 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


EftP  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


ADVERTISING 


ARE  YOU  AGGRESSIVE,  growth-oriented  and  $ 
motivated?  I  place  people  in  the  shopper 
industry.  Please  call  or  send  resume  tO:  Dennis 
Fearing.  Multi-Media  Enterprises,  18533  Bur¬ 
bank,  Ste  144,  Tarzana  CA  91356;  (213)  344- 
7177. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  12,000  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Group  owner,  stable  area.  Retail  man¬ 
agement  experience  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4882,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Aggressive  northwest  New  Mexico  12,000  AM 
daily  IS  looking  for  a  take-charge  ad  director. 
Five  salespeople,  3  clerks.  Director  handles 
some  major  accounts.  Send  resume  to  Bob 
Zollinger,  Gallup  Independent,  PO  Box  1210, 
Gallup  NM  87301. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Aggressive  sales  and  promotion  minded  leader 
needed  to  tram  and  motivate  an  inside  sales 
staff  of  6  in  a  highly  competitive  Boston  sub¬ 
urban  market.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Send 
letter  and  resume  outlining  history  and  accom¬ 
plishments  in  confidence  to  Robert  C  Srars, 
Personnel  Manager,  Salem  Evening  News,  155 
Washington  St,  ^lem  MA  01970. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
50,000  daily  in  one  of  Northeast's  most  attrac¬ 
tive  markets.  Ideal  candidate  will  havea  proven 
sales  and  management  track  record,  plus 
experience  in  trainingand  motivatinga  top  staff 
of  retail  and  classified  display  salespeople. 
Position  offers  excellent  salary,  bonus  potential 
and  benefits  package,  plus  the  chance  to  grow 
with  one  of  the  top  communications  companies 
in  the  business.  Write  in  confidence  with 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box  4905,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  MAGAZINE  needs 
individual  to  handle  all  phases  of  advertising 
department  including  advertising  set-up.  Hunt¬ 
ing,  trapping,  fishing  knowledge  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  A.K.I.,  1242  N  High  St  Columbus 
OH  43201. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  an  award-winning  daily 
in  a  competitive  market.  Serious  applicants 
should  have  a  degree  in  AdvertisingiMarketing 
or  Sales  Management  experience.  The  ability  to 
develop  our  staff  of  10  into  a  SALES  team  is  a 
must,  ^nd  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Marketing  Director,  The  Journal-World, 
609  New  Hamp^ire,  Lawrence  KS  66044. 
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CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  SUPERVISOR 

Challenging  career  opportunity  open  for  ma¬ 
ture-minded,  sales-oriented  individual  to  man¬ 
age,  instruct,  tram  and  motivate  telephone 
sales  staff.  Strong  organizational  skills  and 
leadership  qualities  important  for  continuous 
sales  program.  Classified  or  newspaper  related 
advertising  experience  required.  Knowledge  of 
VDT  system  helpful.  Position  offers  salary, 
incentive  bonus  and  an  excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age. 

To  arrange  an  interview  please  call:  (20 1 )  246- 
5623  or  send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Ms  J  Horvath,  Personnel  Administration, 
Home  News.  123  How  Ln,  New  Brunswick  NJ 
08903, 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  at  the  Omaha  World 
Herald.  Must  have  proven  experience  in 
budgeting,  zoned  advertising,  total  market 
coverage  and  all  aspects  of  formal  pre¬ 
sentations.  We  are  looking  for  a  motivational 
type  person  to  lead  a  staff  of  30  people  fo 
selling  success.  Send  complete,  confidential 
resume  to:  Robert  McNutt,  Advertising 
Director,  Omaha  World  Herald,  World  Herald 
Square.  Omaha  NB  68102. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
30,000  daily  PM  with  TMC  and  ancillary  pro¬ 
ducts.  Good  starting  salary,  excellent  company 
benefits  and  growth  potential.  Previous  news¬ 
paper  management  experience.  Knowledge  of 
weekly  and  TMC  products  helpful,  [legree  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  work  experience  could  compensate. 
Send  resume  tO:  Ray  Pike,  Director  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  c/o  The  Journal  News.  PO  Box  298,  Hamil¬ 
ton  OH  45012. 

A  division  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
EOE. 


TEXAS  CALLING  .  .  .  and  not  just  Texas,  but 
EAST  Texas.  PM  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
rapidly-growing  market  seeks  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  to  lead  our  sales  team  for  daily  and  TMC 
products.  Work,  live  and  play  in  oneof  thefinest 
small  communities  in  the  country.  We  want  a 
manager-not  a  sales  representative.  Excellent 
7-person  staff  in  place.  Base,  car,  override, 
benefits  (including  profit  sharing)  and  plenty  of 
creative  freedom  fo  run  your  own  show.  Send 
letter  of  application  and  resume  to  Box  4892, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  building  our  Sales  and  Service  Section 
and  need  an  experienced  organizer  with  Sales 
and  Marketing  know  how.  We  are  a  16,000  six 
day  PM  with  lots  of  growth  potential.  Attractive 
salary  and  benefit  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Frank  Barnecott, 
General  Manager,  The  Newport  Daily  News, 
Box  420,  Newport  Rl  02840. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Looking  for  aggressive,  career-oriented  mana¬ 
ger  with  metro  experience.  This  position  reports 
to  the  Circulation  Director  and  is  part  of  a  major 
group  with  super  career  opportunities.  Should 
have  experience  in  both  home  delivery  and 
single  copy.  Zone  6.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4914,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST-Booth  Newspapers 
of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor  location)  desires  pro¬ 
grammer  analyst  with  strong  newspaper 
circulation  background.  Individual  would  be 
part  of  key  team  currently  producing  and 
installingcirculation  computer  systems  in  eight 
newspaper  group.  Must  be  strong  in  appi  ication 
design,  COBOL,  communication  skills. 
Experience  with  Texas  Instruments  990/12 
DXIO  preferable.  Replies  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Reply  with  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  D  R  Gaydou,  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc,  PO 
Box  2168,  Grand  Rapids.  Ml  49501. 


EDITORIAL 


ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  looking  for  crackerjack 
copy  editor.  Slot  experience  a  plus.  First  time 
applicants  only,  please.  Try  out  mandatory. 
Send  resume  with  three  references  to  B  Clair 
Cobb,  News  Editor.  Arizona  Republic.  Box 
1950,  Phoenix  AZ  85001. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS  and  copy  editors 
may  have  a  future  on  our  aggressive  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  Zone  5.  Send  letter,  resume, 
clips/layout  samples  to  Box  4903,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR*  needed  at  rapidly 
growing  lOO.OCX)  daily  in  Zone9.  Must  possess 
solid  copy  editing  and  management  skills,  be  a 
good  generator  of  fresh  story  ideas  and  care 
about  the  community.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK,  a  growing  seven-day  morning  cen¬ 
tral  Texas  daily  needs  experienced  desk  PER¬ 
SONS  to  work  local  or  wire  copy.  Write  Box 
4901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  9. 
Dominant  in  its  field.  Publisher  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  newspaper,  build  circulation  and 
control  costs.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Our  newspaper  ranks  first  among  AM's  in  the 
U.S.  in  penetration  of  its  metro  market. 
33,000  am  independent  daily  dedicated  to 
excellence  seeks  leader  who  can  challenge, 
direct,  teach  and  edit.  5  years  in  journalism;  at 
least  2  in  reporting.  Some  management 
experience.  Growing  community.  Send  resume 
to  Managing  Editor,  Messenger-Inquirer,  PO 
Box  1480,  Owensboro  KY  42302. 


DEFT  WRITER,  self  starter  with  experience 
enough  to  handle  any  reporting  assignment, 
from  government  to  business,  is  sought  by 
100,000  daily  in  Zone  5.  Send  resume,  clips, 
and  college  grade  transcript  to  Box  4863,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED-Vermont  weekly  feature 
paper  looking  for  an  editor  capable  of  combin¬ 
ing  the  roles  of  copy  and  assignment  editor, 
PLUS  writing  features,  taking  pics,  supervising 
layout.  Experience  is  a  prerequisite  for  this 
position  in  scenic  southern  Vermont.  Mail 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  4840,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/BUSINESS  MONTHLY 
Business  Worcester,  a  monthly  business 
magazine  serving  central  Massachusetts,  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  professional.  We 
seek  an  editor  who  understands  business  and 
can  produce  a  high  quality  editorial  product  for 
our  50,000  readers.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
letter  to  Dan  Kaplan,  Publisher,  PO  Box  1000, 
Worcester  MA  01614. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Columbian,  an  afternoon  newspaper  in 
Vancouver,  Washington,  is  looking  for  a  liter¬ 
ate,  clear-thinking,  experienced  editorial  writer 
with  editing  and  makeup  skills.  Salary, 
$20,600-$25,700  depending  on  quali¬ 
fications.  We  are  a  progressive,  growing, 
independently  owned  newspaper  in  a  rapidly 
growing  community  across  the  Columbia  River 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  just  a  few  hours  from 
ocean  beaches  and  year-around  snow  skiing. 
Send  resume  to  Dennis  Ryerson,  Editorial  Page 
Editor,  The  Columbian,  PO  Box  180,  Vancouv¬ 
er  WA  98666. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  COPY  editor  who  loves 
the  language  and  likes  a  challenge.  Join  the 
alert,  hard-working  editing  team  ofa  135,000 
am  daily  in  Zone  3  that  is  bent  on  producing  the 
best  paper  in  our  class.  Work  on  a  congenial 
desk  with  the  best  front-end  system  available 
and  with  excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Box  4881, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

staff  writer  needed  for  leading 
health  and  fitness  magazine. 
Great  growth  opportunity  for 
talented,  ambitious  person.  This  is 
an  exciting  position  with  one  of 
America's  most  dynamic  publish¬ 
ers,  Rodale  Press.  Relocate  to 
pleasant  area  in  Pennsylvania,  two 
hours  from  New  York  City.  Send 
best  samples,  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  John  Seltman,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  PREVENTION,  33  E. 
Minor  St.,  Emmaus  PA,  18049. 

E.OI. 


EDITOR  & 


Editorial 

BUREAU  CHIEF 

Immediate  opening  for  a  seasoned  journalist  to 
direct  our  Chicago  News  Bureau  and  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  Minimum  of  5  years 
news  reporting/writing  experience  required. 
Resident  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  pre¬ 
ferred  but  will  consider  other  Midwest  appli¬ 
cants. 

Excellent  company  paid  benefits.  Competitive 
salary.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to: 

Personnel  Department 
U.S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT 
2300  N  Street,  NW 
Washington  D.C.  20037 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GROWING  ZONE  6  semi-weekly  needs  News 
Editor  who  can  do  it  all.  Photography,  darkroom 
and  paste-up  experience  helpful.  Good  starting 
salary.  Recent  grads  will  be  considered.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  4884,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM" 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing 
Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 


JOBS 

Aggressive  medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  4  seeks 
applicants  for  copy  editor,  governmental  repor¬ 
ter  and  sportswriter.  If  you  are  energetic,  crea¬ 
tive,  productive,  interested  in  quali^  and  have 
at  least  two  years  experience,  please  respond 
immediately.  Send  resume,  clips  and  letter 
outlining  career  goals  to  Box  4915,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Pay  is  in  line  with  Southeastern 
standards,  area  beautiful,  company  is  a  winner. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  emphasis  on  manag¬ 
ing.  12,000  circulation  (weekday  pm  and  Sat¬ 
urday  am).  Eastern  Zone  5.  Must  be  a  leader, 
creative,  strong  editing  skills  and  ability  to  work 
with  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  Nice  commu¬ 
nity  and  excellent  benefits.  Write  Box  4821, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Established  urban  weekly  seeks  editor  with 
experience  to  lead  news  staff  of  7.  Position 
involves  story  development,  newsroom  man¬ 
agement  and  copy  editing.  We  stress  good  writ¬ 
ing  and  investigative  reporting.  Zone  1.  Reply 
to  Box  4889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE  REPORTER  for  city  government- 
business  beat  needed  by  medium  daily. 
Position  to  be  filled  by  January  1.  Write  full 
details.  Editor,  PO  Box  86C),  Hobbs  NM 
88240. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  growing  20,000  Zone  4  dai¬ 
ly.  Basic  duties  consisting  of:  assisting  M/E, 
desk  supervision,  editorial  production,  beat 
and  coverage  assignments,  copy  editing,  some 
writing,  etc.  Quality  living  in  college-outdoor 
area.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
4912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  COPY  EDITORS 
Aggressive,  lively,  medium-sized  Florida  daily 
is  updating  files  for  future  openings.  We  want 
self-starting  reporters  with  2  years  experience 
interested  in  news  rather  than  feature  writing. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  to  city  desk.  Copy 
editor  candidates  must  be  able  to  edit  and  han¬ 
dle  layout.  Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 
Resume,  clips  and  letter  detailing  stren^hs 
and  weaknesses  by  November  1  to  Box  4888, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Under  our  affirmative  action  program  we  seek  a 
motivated  self-starting  reporter  who  is  good, 
fast  and  organized.  Familiarity  with  the  North¬ 
east  preferred.  Send  resume,  a  letter  telling  us 
about  yourself  and  clips  to  Dave  Swearingen, 
Managing  Editor,  Standard-Times,  PO  Box 
D912,  New  Bedford  MA  02742.  No  phone 
calls  please.  Affirmative  Action/An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


REPORTER 

Weekly  industry  newsletter  seek  aggressive 
reporter.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  King  Publishing  Ck).,  PO  Box 
10489,  Knoxville  TN  37919;  Attn:  E  B  Ward; 
(615)  584-6294. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  quality  twice-weekly 
newspaper.  Some  editing  and  layout 
experience  required.  Send  resume  to  Robert  L 
Goodman.  Maryland  Gazette.  PO  Box  567, 
Glen  Burnie  MD  21061. 


REPORTER-minimum  2  years  experience  on 
daily  newspapers  doing  hard  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Wanted  for  hard-nosed  and  progressive 
wire  service  bureau  in  Zone  2.  Replies  to  Box 
4908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  October  16,  1982 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  special  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalist  to  be  our  assistant  managing  editor.  A 
varied  background  in  daily  newspapers- 
including  experience  in  reporting,  photography 
and  layout-is  essential .  But  most  imjxirtant,  we 
want  a  professional  who  believes  in  good  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  The  position  entails  working 
closely  with  our  managing  editor  in  supervising 
a  seven-member  news  staff.  If  you  are  this 
special  person,  we  have  a  place  and  future  for 
you  with  our  7(300  circulation  daily  in  northeast 
Wyoming.  Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  along  with  non-returnable  clips  to  Box 
4878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  General  assignment  reporter  to  cover 
nevrsandgovernmentaTareas.  N^stobeable 
to  take  pictures  and  process.  Please  send 
resume  and  clippings  to  SOME,  Drawer  100, 
South  Boston  VA  24592. 

WASHINGTON  DC — States  News  Service,  now 
a  joint  venture  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company 
and  Indian  Head  Inc  is  looking  for  reporters  with 
strong  hard  news  background.  Apply:  States 
News  Sendee,  Management  Committee,  654 
Pennsylvania  Av,  SE,  Washington  DC  20003. 

_ JOB  LEADS _ 

PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman.  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone.  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  INSTALLATION  manager  with 
experience  in  the  installation  of  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems  equipment  including  Sheridan  and  Muller 
inserters,  counter  stackers.  Background  in 
training  mailroom  personnel  also  required.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  4895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR 


Major  metropolitan  newspaper  is  searching  for 
a  skilled  and  experienced  manager  to  be 
resposible  for  direction  of  all  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  processes.  Planning,  scheduling  and 
communication  talents  are  a  necessify.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  composing,  press  and  inserting 
operations  important.  We  require  a  good  leader 
with  poise  under  pressure;  a  bright,  well  orga¬ 
nized  individual  who  is  good  with  people. 
will  have  experienced  department  heads 
operating  in  a  union  environment.  The  produc¬ 
tion  director  joins  an  enthusiastic  management 
t'  im  responsible  for  guiding  a  growing  profit- 
aole  company.  Excellent  salan  and  fringes; 
supurb  working  conditions.  Please  submit 
detailed  resume  with  references  and  salary  his¬ 
tory.  All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  4893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  7  day  morning  news¬ 
paper  plus  commercial  printing  operation.  8 
unit  community  offset  press.  Salary  plus  profit 
sharing  and  bonus.  Excellent  benefits.  Write 
Box  1047,  Greenville  TX  75401  or  call  Albert 
Vaughan  (214)  455-4220. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  for  weekly 
^lifornia  shopper  chain.  16  publications  over 
200,000  circulation  with  VDTs.  Must  have 
strong  background  in  private  party  Image  and 
soliciting  commercial  accounts.  Ability  to  tram, 
lead  and  motivate  staff  essential.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  4873,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


PUBLISHER.  23  years  experience,  recently 
sold  my  profitable  newspapers.  Can't  sit  still, 
will  consider  corporate  management  medium 
daily  or  suburban  weekly  chain.  Well-known, 
resMcted,  shirt-sleeve  professional.  Box 
4^3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  FLIGHT  shirt-sleeved  executive  with  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  as  builder,  innovator.  Ground 
floor  experience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper, 
printing  industry-a  master  at  handling  p^le. 
Seeks  top  spot  on  daily  or  weekly.  Box  4877, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTO  EDITOR.  Midwest  daily  in  University 
town  wants  a  top  flight  photographer  with  the 
experience  and  ability  to  lead  and  supervise 
photo  staff.  Person  hired  will  be  an  administra¬ 
tor,  teacher,  and  shooter.  Send  samples  of  work 
that  need  not  be  returned,  salary  history  and 
references  to  Box  4871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 

REPRESENTATIVE 


_ PRESSROOM  I  seeks  sales  repn 

have  background  w 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR  Salary,  comr 

The  Record  has  an  opening  for  a  pressroom  offers  outstanding 
assistant  supervisor  with  extensive  experience  individual.  Area  in 
in  Web  offset  process  color  and  quality  control.  S?*!?  ^  Kentucky, 
The  applicant  should  have  experience  in  creat-  Publisher, 
ing  and  conducting  on-going  trainine  program. 

The  structuring  and  monitoring  of  reporting  - r; — 

procedure,  is  also  a  requirement.  Shift  work  on  ^4!;^  r  weekly  ne 
rotational  basis  with  assistant  supervisor.  without  supervisio 
Excellent  salary  plus  profit  sharing  and  strong  jngsaiesexperiem 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Miss  H  Moore.  150  River  St.  Hackensack  NJ  Editor  &  P 

07602  or  call  (201)  646-4227. 


COME  TO  FLORIDA 
Harris  V  1 5  A  Web  Head  Pressperson  desired.  I  ■  < 

Top  pay.  benefits,  sunshine.  8  unit  newspapers  1 

and  mini  tabs  and  magazines.  Mr.  Green.  (305)  1 

_  WAN 

PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR  1 

Large  metropolitan  Midwest  newspaper  seeks  , 
candidate  for  2  position  in  multi-press 
operation.  Must  have  five  years  previous 
experience.  Individual  must  have  good  man- 
agerial  skills.  Position  offers  excellent  growth  — 

jxitential,  salary  and  benefits.  Please  send  ADU 

resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4898,  — 

Editor  &  Publisher.  r-rwcDAi  mama 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F  agement  expe 

~  ”  responsibility  o 

_ PRODUCTION  experience  TMC. 

family  man  and 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Need  take  charge  Box  4911, 

individual  to  assume  full  responsibility  of  press 

and  camera  room  for  long  established  twice 

weekly  in  south  Texas.  Send  resume  and  salary  :  CaII  v/oiii 

requirements  tO:  Robert  Swonke,  937  W  Hwy  y 

83.  Weslaco  TX  78596.  |  Jq  the  huf 

PRODUCTION  I  publishers 

Production  coordinator  with  a  minimum  of  two  ]  i|.-.+iory 
years  experience  in  process  color  and  quality  ;  v,.UHJIIUfl, 
control  on  Web  offset  presses,  or  have  a  bache-  |  pnonOOerS 
lor's  degree.  Reports  to  Production  Director,  ro  i->  ^ 

Must  be  able  to  relate  well  with  people  and  be  cOLr  every 
highly  motivated.  rihrru  rt  \/oi  i 

A  Gannett  USA  Today  printing  site  with  LJl-''JLJI  yuu 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  your  resume,  WOPteCl  C 
with  salary  requirements,  in  confidence,  to  Box  . 

4880,  Editor  A  Publisher.  tieCjS. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  16,  1982 


Major,  national  distributor  of  press  and  com¬ 
posing  room  supplies  to  the  newspaper  industry 
seeks  sales  representative.  Applicant  must 
have  background  in  newspaper  sales  or  produc¬ 
tion.  Salary,  commission  and  benefit  package 
offers  outstanding  opportunity  for  ambitious 
individual.  Area  includes  Ohio,  Indiana.  Michi- 

f an  and  Kentucky.  Reply  to  Box  4907,  Editor  A 
ublisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

DEDICATED  and  aggressive  male  seeking 
advertising  manager  position  in  Zone  4-prefer 
Florida-2  years  retail  management.  3  years 
shopper  and  newspaper  management 
experience.  383  hours  business  and  office.  Box 
48M,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MULTI-EXPERIENCED  advertising  and 
marketing  man  wants  challenging  opportunity. 
Background  includes  display  sales,  newspaper 
promotion,  small  weekly  ownership,  ad  agency 
ownership.  Reply  to  Box  4891,  Editor  A  Pub^ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION 


I  CIRCULATIONDIRECTORondailyandSunday 
desires  circulationimarketing  position  in  Midw¬ 
est.  Over  20  years  of  achievements  on  morning 
and  evening,  large  and  medium  sized  new^p- 
ers.  Strong  and  reliable  references.  Box  4641, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  newswoman,  29.  two  years  on 
small  daily,  seeks  reporting  position  on  larger 
publication.  J-degree,  VDT,  top  references, 
solid  clips.  Send  to  Box  4852.  Editor  A  Pub- 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER.  2  years  experience 
seeks  job  any  Zone.  VDT,  layout  and  photo 
skills.  Top  references.  I.  Thompson,  725  E 
14th.  Eugene  OR  97401;  (503)  344-6560. 

AGE  EDITOR.  21  years  hard  work  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  managing.  Integrity.  Built  1  weekly  into  3 
twice  weeklies.  Strong  people  skills.  VDT,  lay¬ 
out.  40  US.  state  awards,  (iivic  leader  Desires 
challenge,  appreciation.  Zones  3,  4,  5  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  4910.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER-Young,  perceptive,  award 
winner,  no  cliches,  sensitive  interviewer,  ^x 
4835,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  weekly  needs  a  manager  who  can  work 
without  supervision.  Minimum  2  years  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  experience.  Generous  starting  pay  and 
bonuses.  Car  furnished.  Write  in  care  of  Box 
4766,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-CEO  Many  years  of  man- 
agement  experience,  profit  and  loss 
responsibility  on  dailies,  weeklies,  much 
experience  TMC.  Organizer,  motivator,  leader, 
family  man  and  community  leader.  Available 
now.  Box  4911,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  Sell  yourself... 

1  To  the  hundreds  of  editors, 

I  publishers,  advertising,  cir- 
:  culation,  and  production 
I  managers,  etc.  who  read 
E&P  every  week.  Tell  them 
about  yourself  in  a  Positions 
Wanted  ad  in  E&P  Classi¬ 
fieds. 


COPY  EDITOR,  currently  employed,  seeks 
assistant  news  editor  or  other  responsible 
position  on  news  desk  of  mid-sized  AM  or  PM  in 
Zones  1  and  2  only.  Total  of  four  years 
experience  on  various  publications,  with  more 
than  two  years  on  desk  with  dailies.  Modular 
layout,  VDT,  slot  experience.  Box  4879,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEED  SOMEONE  IN  Munich,  Brussels  or 
Rome?  Journalist  with  5  years  newspaper 
experience  and  currently  nwxking  in  major  poli¬ 
tical  campaign  seeks  a  professional  position 
with  corporation  or  publication  overseas.  I'm  a 
hard,  if  somewhat  obsessive  worker,  who  wants 
to  stand  back  and  take  a  look  at  America  from  a 
foreign  perspective.  Familiarity  with  German. 
Am  female,  if  it  makes  any  difference.  Box 
4848,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'80  NORTHWESTERN  grad  has  gained 
experience  to  complement  education. 
Innovative  sports  pro  excels  in  writing  and  lay¬ 
out.  Solid  management  backgrond.  What  can  I 
do  for  you?  Box  4900.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RELIGION  EDITOR:  looking  for  work  with 
medium-sized  daily.  Several  years  experience 
with  national  religious  weekly  writing  news  stor¬ 
ies.  editing  manuscripts,  writing  editorials. 
Have  M  A  in  journalism,  plenty  of  clips.  Stephen 
Hines,  20  Broadview  Av.  Asheville  NC  28803. 

SEASONED  REPORTER-obituaiy  specialist  on 
Zone  2  daily  that  just  folded.  Seeks  rejxirting 
job  in  or  near  city.  Any  Zone.  Box  4913,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

I  COLUMNIST :  Former  reporter  with  three  years 
experience  at  mid-sized  metro  papers.  Good 
imagination.  Strong  features,  fine  news  sense, 
column  experience.  Slightly  eccentric.  Zones 
6.  8.  9.  Box  4876.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  newsjxaper,  wire  service,  and 
business  publication  background  can  offer  top 
rewrite,  editing,  headline,  layout,  and  ptxxduc- 
tion  skills.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  handling 
complex  copy.  Box  4890.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FILM  CRITIC  at  top-notch  regional  monthly 
wants  to  write  about  movies,  books,  tv.  all  the 
I  arts  for  paper  in  Zone  1.  2  or  5.  Yale  pad  '80. 
I  Mark  R  Hams.  44  Howard  St.  Pa^ic,  NJ 
07055;  (201)  777-5839. 


'82  GRAD  seeks  entry-level  position  on  daily, 
preferably  as  sportswriter.  Experience;  Desk, 
coverage.  VDT,  layout  at  medium  daily  and  col¬ 
lege.  Willing  to  relocate.  Dave  Phillips,  335 
Hollywood  Av,  Stratford  CT  06497.  (203)  377- 
2159. 

14  JOURNALISM  AWARDS  and  counting:  Re¬ 
porter-editor  seeks  spot  as  feature  writer  with 
top  daily  or  magazine.  Lively,  versatile  word- 
smith,  dedications  borders  on  insanity.  Box 
4906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MATURE.  DEMANDING,  multifaceted  editor- 
victim  of  recession  and  tired  of  Wisconsin  win- 
ters-seeks  new  challenge.  South  or  West.  Jeff- 
coat.  Box  25.  lola  Wl  54945,  (715)  445- 
3115. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST-J  School  Grad 
(December  82).  Extensive  work  experience. 
Also  advisory  leadership,  and  management 
experience.  All  offersZones  considered.  Ron 
Osborne.  UPO  430,  Morehead  KY  40351. 
(606)  784-8558. 
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Western  press  accused 


of  one-sided 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Most  of  the  45  speakers  at  the  Fifth 
World  Media  Conference  held  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  October  4-12,  attacked  the  power 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  West, 
particularly  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  representation  at  the  con¬ 
ference  included  nations  from  all  over 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  the 
Western  media  was  singled  out  for  blame. 

It  was  accused  of  every  kind  of  evil  in 
the  world,  from  the  defeat  in  Vietnam,  to 
adding  to  people’s  fear  of  atomic  con¬ 
tamination,  to  spoiling  the  Israeli  aims  in 
Lebanon  and  playing  into  the  hands  of 
PLO  terrorists. 

Keynote  speaker  Douglas  MacArthur 
II,  a  career  American  diplomat  and 
nephew  of  his  famed  namesake,  aimed  his 
criticism  at  Western  journalists.  He  con¬ 
trasted  American  coverage  of  the  Korean 
War  to  that  of  the  Vietnam  War  a  decade 
later. 

MacArthur  said  journalist  practices 
had  deteriorated  sharply  in  the  latter  con¬ 
flict.  He  praised  Korean  War  coverage 
for  its  depth  of  background  and 
understanding.  But  Vietnam  War  cover¬ 
age,  he  said,  was  revolutionized  by  tech¬ 
nology,  and  the  result  was  “irresponsible 
coverage.”  He  lay  much  of  the  blame  for 
America’s  military  failure  in  Vietnam  to 
social  upheaval  fanned  by  “distortion.” 

Publisher  complains 

William  A.  Rusher,  conference  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher  for  25  years  of  the 
conservative  magazine  National  Review, 
complained  as  well  about  American 
media’s  power.  He  said  “it  was  inevitable 
the  media  would  have  a  growing  impact 
over  all  policies.”  He  said  the  media 
“have  not  been  reluctant  to  use  their 
power  of  influence.” 

Rusher  said  the  principal  achievement 
of  the  conference  was  recognizing  that 
the  “rights  and  powers  of  the  media  entail 
responsibility”  and  being  aware  that  the 
“media’s  power  has  increased  enormous¬ 
ly  through  technology.” 

The  overall  theme  was  “Social  Issues 
and  Values  in  the  Media.”  In  facing 
topics  of  terrorism  as  well  as  nuclear 
energy.  Rusher  said  the  question  is 
“whether  the  media  can  inadvertently 
make  matters  worse  or  can  make  matters 
better.” 

This  was  the  first  world  media  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  News  World  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  to  be  held  outside  New 
York  City,  and  the  first  in  five  years  to  be 
opened  and  closed  by  its  founder,  the 


Carla  Marie  Rupp,  a  former  E&P  staff 
reporter,  is  now  a  freelance  writer. 
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reporting 

Reverend  Sun  Myung  Moon. 

Reverend  Moon  speaks 

Reverend  Moon  told  an  audience  of 
1,000  persons  that  he  has  “often  been 
misunderstood  by  the  media.”  This  mis¬ 
understanding,  he  said,  was  caused  by 
“ignorance”  and  “distortion.”  He  said 
that  instead  of  feeling  offended  by  the 
attacks  by  the  media  against  him,  he 
“should  be  flattered”  that  the  media  has 
given  him  so  much  attention. 

“I  have  no  ill  will  toward  the  media 
corps,  for  I  have  great  faith  that  the 
tremendously  good  potential  of  the  media 
will  ultimately  be  fulfilled.” 

Bo  Hi  Pak,  News  World  president,  said 
that  whether  it  “speaks  truth  or  lies,”  the 
media  directly  affects  the  destiny  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  lives  and  “even  the  world  itself.” 
Because  of  this  gigantic  power  of  the 
media,  Pak  said  he  believes  the  media 
should  constantly  conduct  a  self- 
examination.  Journalists  he  said  should 
set  aside  more  time  to  reflect  on  their 
responsibility. 

Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  former  premier  of 
Vietnam,  delivered  an  emotional  speech, 
speaking  at  length  about  his  experiences 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  said  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  a  wonderful  thing,” 
but  that  “in  the  life-and-death  struggle 
against  an  implacable  enemy  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  press  play  the  role  it  played 
in  the  Vietnam  War.” 

Press  charged 

Ky  charged  “  irresponsibility  of  the 
news  media”,  claiming  that  the  two  main 
causes  of  defeat  in  Vietnam  were  errors  in 
strategy  and  tactics  and  the  attitude  and 
reporting  from  the  Western  press. 

He  implied  that  the  press  focused  more 
attention  on  the  so-called  corruption  in 
Vietnam,  rather  than  the  sacrifices  in  the 
fight  against  the  enemy. 

The  most  vocal  in  attacking  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Western  media  on  coverage  in 
the  Middle  East  was  Ron  Ben-Yishai, 
nightly  news  anchorman  for  Israeli  televi¬ 
sion  and  former  Washington  bureau  chief 
and  U.S.  State  Department  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Yediot  Acharnot  newspaper. 

He  said  the  PLO  tried  to  manipulate  the 
Western  media  during  the  siege  of  Beruit 
to  prevent  the  Israeli  army  from  entering 
West  Beruit  and  to  use  the  situation  of  the 
underdog  to  produce  maximum  publicity 
and  political  gain. 

“The  method  used  by  the  PLO  was 
mainly  exposure  of  the  media  to  as  much 
human  sacrifice  as  possible,”  said  Ben- 
Yishai,  who  said  he  covered  the  war  in 
Lebanon  daily  from  June  until  a  few  days 
before  the  conference. 

Ben-Yishai  claimed  the  Western  news¬ 


papermen  in  Beruit  were  influenced  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  of  the  city  by  gifts  given  them 
by  the  PLO  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  water. 

He  claimed  it  was  the  first  war  in  the 
world  in  which  the  enemy  used  the  media 
to  convey  their  message  to  the  best  of  the 
world.  He  said  the  PLO  used  a  lot  of 
misinformation,  especially  “the  numbers 
game.” 

He  aid  journalists  “were  susceptible  to 
manipulation.”  He  said  the  PLO  wove 
emotional  ties  with  the  reporters  when 
they  invited  reporters  to  go  with  them.  He 
said  tv  editors  generally  turn  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  and 
then  ask  those  in  the  field  to  “get  a 
visualization”  of  what  they  saw  in  the 
newspapers.  “There  are  no  clean  wars. 
I’ve  covered  a  lot  of  wars,”  Ben-Yishai 
said. 

Dan  Pattir,  resident  fellow  with  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  former  press  secretary  for 
Prime  Ministers  Yiyzhak  Rabin  and 
Menachem  Begin  from  1975-81,  also 
charged  the  press  of  “misleading  report¬ 
ing”  and  “misperception  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.” 

He  said  that  most  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  based  in  Israel  “refrained  from 
doing  their  basic  duty  of  checking  Israel’s 
side  of  the  facts.”  Pattir  blamed  most  of 
the  reporters  for  having  the  attitude  of 
“don’t  confuse  me  with  the  facts.”  He 
said  he  believed  much  of  the  media  “suc¬ 
cumbed  to  terrorists.” 

Yonah  Alexander,  editor  of  Terrorism 
Quarterly  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  that  by  providing  extensive 
coverage  of  incidents  the  media  give  the 
impression  they  sympathize  with  the  ter¬ 
rorist  cause,  “thereby  creating  a  climate 
congenial  to  further  violence.”  Reed 
Irvine,  of  accuracy  in  the  media,  and 
Leonard  Theberge,  president  of  the 
Media  Institute,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
said  American  coverage  of  the  nuclear 
industry  tends  to  be  ‘‘superficial, 
inadequate  and  biased  and  sensational.” 

A  Japanese  political  professor,  Terou 
Tonooka,  of  Tokyo,  said  there  is  a  con¬ 
certed  campaign  against  the  nuclear 
industry  by  the  media. 

Jacqueline  Srouji,  author  of  the  book 
“Critical  Mass”  and  a  former  copy  editor 
with  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  said  she 
(Continued  on  page  56} 
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(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

30  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  16,  1982 


To  reach  newspeople,  you  should  know 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
RANKS  AHEAD  OF  TIME, 
NEWSWEEK,  WASHINGTON 
JOURNALISM  REVIEW  AND 
COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  REVIEW 

Facts  are  facts.  When  Editor  &  Publisher  talks  about  the 
impact  we  make  in  the  newspaper  industry,  we  have  unbi¬ 
ased,  unsolicited  data  to  back  us  up. 

This  year,  Michigan  State  University  did  a  survey  of  work¬ 
ing  journalists  as  part  of  the  Newspaper  Readership  Study. 


Table  19  —  What  news  people  read 

Editor  &  Publisher  50% 


Critical  Reviews,  including  Columbia  45% 

Journalism  Review,  Washington  Journalism 
Review  combined 


Time  40% 


Newsweek  35% 


Quill  27% 

This  survey  proves  that  Editor  &  Publisher  is  read  by  the 
leaders  in  the  news  business  —  those  that  can  listen  to  your 
PR  Program . . .  and  then  DO  something  about  it. 

You  realize  the  importance  of  getting  to  the  right  people. 
E&P  knows  that . . .  and  that’s  why  we  offer  you  a  workable 
and  profitable  advertising  opportunity. 

BNTOR  &  PUBUSHB 

575  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 
212  752-7050 


The  John  Morrell  Eat-Like- 
A-Millionaire  Sweepstakes 
used  a  series  of  two-color 
ads  in  the  Memphis  news¬ 
papers  to  generate  ultimate 
response  from  the  Mid- 
South  Market. 

Over  87,000  entries 

John  Morrell 
Depends  On 

The  Commercial  Appeal  & 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

We  can  produce  the  same 
results  for  you . . . 

And  that's  no  baloney. 

(jonuneitial  Prtss- 
cyippeal  Scimitar^ 


Memphis  Publishing  Company,  495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38101  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc.  Mid-South  magazine  represented  nationally  by 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspat^rs. 
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